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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
«The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anpD LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 

408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 

“TI declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Capertoe to be my only 
representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridavs. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 











= (Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 111 East 78d Street, New York. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Pianist. Prima Donna Contralto. 


Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 














Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Muz. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 








Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
$14 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 9th Street, New York. 








Address 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Gousanc.—Coneett and Oratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 87th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio cr 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction, 
401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 
Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
* Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 

America, if not in the world."’"—New York Tribune. 


Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 





18 Irving Place, New York. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 














MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 








HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE. 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection: — : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 








Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 
Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 











GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: z 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


4 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 


Concert and Oratorio. 














Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 








GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
282 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





GBHORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor, 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 








LEONARD E. AUTY, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 Fast 17th Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 








OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {30 West 50th Street, New York. 
UGIOS: 4 358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
ls received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 


Pu 
tie répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 
For lessons, terms, &c., apply at 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music ir 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Aven 
Beachmont, Mass 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties : Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


tion Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington. 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin. 136 5th Ave.. New York, 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals, Private _— accepted : 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c, Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 837. 





HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 





Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 

7 Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” 

Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing ) 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios : 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON: 15 Ry thy Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co..7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





ALBERT G. THIES. 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal! Instruction. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON :;: 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 


Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (£ider) 
261 West 23d Street, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Si: 


i 9 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 
fEB MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
trom the beginning to the highest perfection. 














Studios : 239 Lenox Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 





1013-15 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 


teaching September 10 at . 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festival-. Address LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Manager, 

112 E. 18th Street, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Deyokiva. N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 


tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 

Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal! and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
137 West 47th Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 








AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


FRANK G. DOSSERT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Mor. 30, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896 ; April 6, 1896. 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANT, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 








MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio : $ Rue Chateaubriand 
ee (Champs Elysées), Paris. 
E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
" Singing and dramatic stage action. 


ory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
<= ° 41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal areites and the Art of Singing. 


Studio; The Alpi ne, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 








Mrs. ExizaABETH CHURCHILT MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue. New York, 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mmuz. LUISA CAPPIANI. 
128 West 39th Street, New York. 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Compositior 








ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


New York 








¢" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHEeR ArT oF Piano PLayine, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL, 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
cpeninge 5 also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three. years’ resident pupil.) 


es a een Sevetep ts on 
production 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 








NEW YORK 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
132 West 85th Street, New York. 
— THE FACULTY INCLUDES — 
InstRUCTORS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION; 


CARL V.LACHMUND, - - ~- __ Director. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK,- - -  ~- Violin. 
M.F.SCHERHEY, - - - - Vocal. 
Miss NINA RATHBONE Vocal. 


Lectures by H. E. KREHBIEL and others, 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Commpiote course, Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, la 
ooinas: ensemble music, eileen bone. 
Class an: 


nguages, 
d single lessons. 





years. Terms, moderate, 


Regular course, three 








Opera, Con ratorio. 
TEACHER. OF SINGING, 
180-132 Boylston street, 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASEO-Coneeet, Cmte, 
Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 


June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street; Boston. 





LYMAN WHEELER, 


"Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 








MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
* This is to certify that Mrs. L. F.C, Richardson, being « 
finished pupil of mine, and having been successfully 
ated with me mein my teaching, | Teuke plunonse to giving ber 
a (Signed) 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1892, CHARLES R. ADAMS.”’ 


481 Beacon Street, - - - = = = BOSTON. 




















Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, : Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI,. « Vocal 
CLARENCE EDDY, F Organ. 
Ss. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin, 


PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. 64th ST., NEW YORK, 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 








Instruction in all branches of Music a. gentocnt 
——s, Solfeg, ef ci Harmony a: 
Sight Rea Classes. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus sent. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 
——- musical education after the 


enaahen th foremost European conserva- 
“Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
time. 


oung ladies in the home espe yr 
are under the personal a of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Professor of Voice Production 
and the Asthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c. 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 


Covent Garden. 
43 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


‘ 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2 Eigin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS: EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects defects corrected. a 
“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a veomuennee authority 
on vocal train — The 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher al ay thoroughly philosophical princi- 


ples.’ 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Thé&tre Frangais). 


Vocal Zisthetics in Speech and Song; mod 
in S ; Dramatic Delivery and Gesture; 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cantilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish ranteed. 
defects, lisping, nasaling, . removed a 4 
Art of Breathing rye 

Argyll Street, London, W. 





CHARLES LUNN, 


Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE : “A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the only method of training the singing 
voice.’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
seocyren™e* HERMANN. WOLFE. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. arreno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, "Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Boston. London, England. | London, England. 
| EMIL TIFERRO, Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
ao genet From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 


Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing 
Lecturer on Vocal Trainin 
School for Voice Training, 167 North St, Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., » Portman Sq. ; 
mdon, 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
ERNEST e4vour. 

136 Adelaide Road, London, N. 

Tel phic address : Plowitz, Leadon. 
Ben Davies’ ‘ours on the Continent. Signor Tam- 
agno’s Tour in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
Auguste Van Biene’s Tours on the Continent. Al- 
fred Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario 
Scalero’s Concerts in England. ous. and Mme. 
Albert Rieu’s Concerts in Engiand. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts.in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall in London. 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Coscerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Seciety of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of agvertising ouurything, connected with 
music in England, treland and Scot copies and 
terms will be’ forwar forwarded hes on application, t,he to the jety’s 

GLAN 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


LONDON, W. 

















SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London. 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NewspParer ror Musicians. Established 1862. 
eae Xx ke Commune 184. The Only Inde- 


in Great — 
NE PENNY. we LY by prt. 38 
Annual Suteription (En; —y 6s. 6d.; ha’ a. Ss. Sd.; 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 15, 1895. 


HE past week, from Tuesday to Tuesday, was a 
particularly interesting and eventful one forme. It 
began a week ago to-day with the Berlin premiére of Mas- 
cagni’s two act opera Silvano, at the Neues Theater, under 
the composer's direction, followed by a trip to Leipsic for 
the first Gewandhaus concert, under Arthur Nikisch’s new 
conductorship, which function he also exercised last night 
for the first time at Manager Wolff's series of Von Biilow 
Philharmonic concerts. 

Of the tremendous success the former Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conductor scored on these important occasions. 
a success which was even more pronounced and still more 
enthusiastic in Berlin than it was in Leipsic, I cabled toyou 
last night after the concert. I also sent a cable message 
announcing the double engagement for the Berlin Royal 
Opera House of Mary Howe, the gifted American soprano, 
and of her husband, William Lavin, the no less gifted tenor. 
This must be pleasing and interesting news to the many 
American friends and admirers of this artistic couple, and 
I take some pride in the fact that it was through the intro- 
duction and the influence of Tuz Musica, Courier that 
these artists were brought to the notice and into the pres- 
ence of Count Hochberg, the Royal Intendant, and his 
faithful fides Achatis, Henry Pierson, director of the Royal 
Intendancy. These two gave our American artists a hear- 
ing in the presence of court conductors Dr. Muck and Felix 
Weingartner. Mary Howe sang an aria from Rigoletto 
and the bell song from Lakmé, and William Lavin was 
heard in the first aria from Aida (usually omitted by the 
German tenors), and the entire big tenor aria from L’Afri- 
caine, which is ordinarily mercilessly chopped up. His Ex- 
cellency took the occasion to compliment the writer for 
having introduced such fine singers to him, and engaged 
them on the spot. 

Mary Howe, as I cabled to you, will make her début at 
Kroll’s next Sunday right in Lucia, which opera was her 
choice for an introduction, She will have the benefit of 
having Goetze for a partner as Edgardo, this being his last 
appearance here as ‘‘guest.” He postponed his trip to 
Munich in order to sing this réle with Mary Howe. Will- 
iam Lavin will make his first bow at the Royal Opera House 
in January next after he has coped a few months longer 
with the German language, with which his wife is already 
familiar. But now let me begin at the beginning. 

sn 

With the advent of Pietro Mascagni not only a new ele- 
ment, but, as I said in my last week’s letter, new life and suc- 
cess came into Mr. Sonzogno’s operatic stagione. Too bad 
that he arrived at the fag end of the season and thus could 
not entirely save the enterprising impresario’s undertaking 
from the financial losses he must have sustained here. 
Mascagni’s presence, however, and the few performances 
of his Silvano, which were given here before good houses, 
must have helped him on considerably, and I learn by tele- 
graph from Frankfort-on-the-Main, where the troupe is 
now “ guesting,” that it is doing well there. 

As for Silvano I can hardly understand why it did not 
meet with more success than it did at Milan or in the few 
other towns of Italy where it has so far been produced. 
The Berlin public took very kindly indeed to Mascagni’s 
latest production, and for once I am inclined to disbelieve 
the old trusted axiom, Vox populi vox Rindrieh, and “‘ go 
with the crowd,” as Henry Ward Beecher said. However, 
it was not an ordinary public at this premiére ; on the con- 
trary, the beautiful little house—one of the most tasteful 
theatres on the Continent—contained the élite of Berlin’s 
literary, artistic and bohemian world. I leave out the 
aristocracy and finance, for they don’t count on such occa- 
sions. On the other hand, the press was there in its entirety, 
and the more many of the Berlin music critics (most of 
whom have a Raconteur-like prejudice against Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo ¢ ¢utti guantZ) disliked or pretended to dis- 
dain Silvano, the surer I felt of the correctness of my own 
judgment in attributing considerable talent to the score of 
the opera. 

This may sound egotistical on my part, but I don’t mean 
it to be taken in any such way. Only experience has 
taught me (and not only a Berlin experience, but one of 
many years in New York) that whenever I found myself in 
opposition to such and such critics the test of time told in 
my favor. Thus I gradually learned to trust all the more 
in the correctness of my judgment when their opinions 








differed from mine, and, on the contrary, I always began to 
distrust myself when they happened to think my way. 
Now I have said before, and I put it down again for cold 
print, that Silvano is a most talented work, and by far the 
best thing that Mascagni has written since his Cavalleria 
Rusticana. It contains the sam» melodic flavor and har- 
monic daring, and wherever the situation demands it the 
same fiery passion that breathes through the score of Caval- 
leria. The choruses are as good, especially the flower 
chorus in the first act, and the intermezzo which opens the 
second act, and without which no Mascagni opera can be 
imagined, is as effective with its sweet violoncello solo, and 
as stimmungsvoll, as that celebrated one from Cavalleria. 
Of course it was redemanded, and so was one of the 
choruses, while the reception generally was as enthusias- 
tic as Mascagni and Sonzogno could have wished. The 
former appeared before the curtain several times with his 
artists after each of the two acts, and also had to acknowl- 
edge applause singly when the calls for the composer rang 
out through the house. 

Whatever weakness there may be in the music is pri- 
marily caused through the defects in the book, which, as 
George Davidsohn rightly says in the Boersen Courier, is 
episodic. G. Targioni Tozetti, who compiled this ‘‘ drama,” 
took his text from a novel of Georges Sand. The book 
gives in compact form a few striking situations, but that is 
all that can be said in its favor. First of all, it is not a 
theatrical play, but rather the fragment of ome compressed 
into a few closing scenes. The people who are introduced, 
their feelings and passions, are strangers to us, and we 
cannot feel a deep interest in them, because their love and 
their hatred spring from causes with which we are not 
made acquainted. It was one of the great superiorities 
and one of the main reasons of the success of Cavalleria 
that the book of Mascagni’s first opera forms a dramatic 
whole, that its simple action deals with natural personages, 
whose relations to each other lead of a necessity to the 
catastrophe. In Silvano, on the other hand, we stand be- 
fore unsolved riddles. The action begins with the confes- 
sion of the heroine, \/a/z/da, that she still loves S:/vano, 
the bandit, but is not able to feel joyful over the fact of his 
having been pardoned, because she fears his return; for 
during his absence she has given herself to Renzo, a fish- 
erman. Why she did so, although she loved Si/vano, 
remains one of the unsolved riddles, all the more so as she 
did not fall through frivolousness. Then her lover returns. 
She tries to repulse him, but again she is conquered by his 
love and returns his passion. As soon as Si/vano has left 
Matilda the other one, Renzo, arrives upon the scene and 
claims his rights. She resists, full of disgust, and tells him 
that she does not love nor ever has loved him, but that 
her heart belongs to Si/vano. But Renzo does not give 
up so easily. He threatens that if she does not meet 
him that night at a certain cliff near the ocean he will kill 
Silvano. These are the contents of the first act. 

The second act opens at eventide and upon a rocky scene 
by the sea, The aforementioned very beautiful intermezzo, 
which is introduced by a chorus behind the scenes, de- 
scribes the St#mmung and the gradual change from even- 
ing twilight to night most admirably. Of course this second 
act brings the catastrophe. \/atz/da goes to the seashore at 
night in order to save the life of her lover and to break off 
forever with Renzo. Silvano finds them there, learns of 
his mistress’ unfaithfulness during his absence, shoots 
Renzo and then flees for safety, while Ma/7/da is left in a 
swoon on the stage. 

As regards the performance of Silvano I have nothing 
but praise for the chorus and orchestra, who were admir- 
able under the composer’s this time not very lackadaisical 
direction. The principals, however, especially Masz/da, 
were vocally anything but satisfactory. Frandin, albeit 
she occasionally overdoes things, is a fine dramatic actress, 
but her singing is distressing, on account of a continuous 
tremolo. She has not a steady note in her voice. It is 
like a mass of wobbling tone waves. Giovanni Laura, in 
the title part, was in anything but good voice, and had to 
be excused. He did not sing as well as he had done when 
I last heard him in Festa a Marina. Still the tenor was the 
best singer in the lot. Broggi-Mutini gave a dramatically 
fair representation of Renzo, and Signora Lucazewska made 
the most of the small part of Sz/vano’s mother, Rosa. 

I am curious to hear the work in German, with the far 
better forces of the Royal Opera, which will produce Sil- 
vano later on, also under the composer’s direction. Mas- 
cagni will stay in Germany during the next few months, 
and will visit several cities where his operas are being 
given, among others Stuttgart, where the German premiére 
of his Ratcliff will take place. Then he intends to return 
to Berlin, where the Royal Opera House intendancy has 
accepted his newly finished Zanetto, which is to be brought 
out here even before Ratcliff. Indeed it would appear as if 
Berlin is about to have a perfect Mascagni cycle. The young 
Italian composer was made much of at Frankfort, and both 
there and at Berlin he was flooded with new opera libretti, 
which being in German he could not read even if he had 
had time and inclination to do so. 
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That musical sleepy hollow, Leipsic, whose celebrated 

Gewandhaus concerts have for the last twenty years, or 





thereabout, been dozing in a Rip Van Winkle or, to be a 
little more courteous, Dornroeschen-like slumber, awakened 
from its lethargy last Thursday evening. The prince who 
tore down the hedges of apathy that had gradually grown 
up and who awoke the sleeping beauty Music and her lazy 
servants, the musicians, as well as her court and atten- 
dants, the audience, was Arthur Nikisch, and he did it not 
with the sword, but with his wonder wand the baton. For 
a good many years the audience has not been as enthu- 
siastic, except perhaps over some favorite soloist, nor has 
the famous orchestra played as it did on this occasion, the 
début of Nikisch. The fine new Gewandhaus hall, which 
has only the one fault—that it is too small! to hold the 
audiences which will henceforth try to gather in it to hear 
Arthur Nikisch—has never yet resounded with such per- 
formances as were given there last Thursday night, and i 
verily believe that the musicians themselves were delighted 
and not a little surprised at their own efforts. Certainly 
they never played under Reinecke as they did under 
Nikisch, and albeit there isa good deal of niaterial in the 
orchestra that needs weeding out and substitution of better 
artists, notably among the woodwind, the orchestra as 4 
whole did wonderfully well. If, however, there should be 
changes in the orchestra, there should also be some made 
in the audience or at least in its behavior. These au- 
diences evidently pride themselves on their coldness, 
which they probably consider will be taken for discrimina- 
tion, but nobody will be fooled by people who show a re- 
luctance to be carried away by masterly interpretations of 
master works and then applaud vociferously the perform- 
ance of variations for the fiddle of no earthly musical value, 
but shallow virtuoso music pur ef sémple, and the only 
number which ought not to have been permitted on a pro- 
gram scheme of such excellent taste otherwise and on an 
occasion of such importance. 

It was a very nice and graceful thing for Arthur Nikisch 
to do to open his Leipsic activity with the conducting of a 
work of his now venerable predecessor, Dr. Carl Reinecke, 
whose fine King Manfred overture in E major was the first 
number of the program. Of course it received an interpre- 
tation at the hands of Nikisch such as the composer prob- 
ably never dreamed of attaining. Dr. Reinecke, however, 
did not hear it, for he was absent. 

The other orchestral numbers were the unfinished sym- 
phony by Schubert and the C minor symphony by Bee- 
thoven, the selections indicating that Nikisch intends to 
continue the scheme of these concerts certainly at first in 
the well-known classic trend for which they have become 
chiefly famous. As for the cold Leipsic public, it was car- 
ried away almost and apparently against its own volition, 
more and more and from movement to movement, until at 
last, after the rousing reading of the fiery finale from Bee- 
thoven’s most passionate symphony the house broke out in 
a perfect storm of applause, and Nikisch, the conquering 
hero, was recalled again and again. 

These were the outward symptoms of the first Gewand- 
haus concert under Nikisch. The critical description of it 
I leave to the excellent and interesting pen of Tuk Musica. 
Courizr’s new Leipsic correspondent, Mr. Alvin Kranich, 
of New York, pianist and composer. 
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As for the first Berlin Biilow Philharmonic concert 
(which series I shall henceforth call Nikisch Philharmonics, 
in order to distinguish Mr. Wolff's cycle of ten concerts 
from the regular popular concerts of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which are given at the Philharmonie three times 
every week under Prof. Franz Mannstaedt’s direction), I 
cabled and wrote that it proved a tremendous success, 
Manager Wolff was delighted beyond bounds, for he had 
begun very nearly to despair of ever finding a successor to 
the late Hans von Biilow who would take the latter's place 
of popularity with the Berlin cultured audience. All oth- 
ers, among them some of Germany’s greatest conductors, 
Levi, Mottl, Schuch, Richard Strauss and a few others, had 
all failed to fascinate Berlin for any length of tims. Now, 
however, the savior for these fine concerts has appeared, 
and to judge from last night’s genuine outbursts of en- 
thusiastic applause and the very nearly unanimous praise 
and approval in this morning’s best papers, Nikisch bids 
fair to become as great a favorite in Berlin as he was in 
Boston. Be it so, for he deserves it. He is the first of 
all these conductors I have named, and I want to include 
Weingartner in the list, who conducts for his orchestra, 
and only for his orchestra, and not for the audience. 

You all know Nikisch, and it would seem superfluous to 
enumerate once more his great qualities as a conductor for 
the readers of Tue Musicat Courier, the paper which was 
first and foremost in recognizing his superior merits and 
has upheld him ever since he went to Boston. Still, not 
having heard Nikisch for over three years, 1 was again 
taken prisoner and newly surprised by the freshness and 
spontaneity of his readings even of so old and familiar 
works as Beethoven's third Leonore and Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser overture, which opened and closed last evening's 
concert program. You will hardly believe me when I say 
that the Tannhiuser overture absolutely electrified me, 
and so it did the entire audience. Still, there is not a note 
in it that I don’t know by heart; at least I thought so until 
last night, and then I found out that I was mistaken. For 
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in the finale of the overture, in the great massive and for- 
tissimo repetition of the Pilgrims’ chorus, there is a horn 
part which forms a perfect second voice to the trombones 
that carry the melody. This horn part hitherto was always 
covered by the trombones and you could not hear it except 
in so far as it pertains to the general harmony of the struc- 
ture, By doubling the horns Nikisch succeeded in bringing 
out this underlying tenor voice and the effect was so novel, 
beautiful and telling that the entire audience and even the 
critics caught on to it and it quickly became the subject of 
a general and most animated discussion. Nikisch, how- 
ever, was applauded to the sky, and the audience was so 
carried away and enthusiastic that it enacted scenes of 
tumultuous and most uproarious recalls such as I have wit- 
nessed before only in the cases of a Patti or a Paderewski. 

Between the two overtures were placed the Tschaikow- 
sky fifth symphony in E minor and the Chopin piano con- 
certo in the same key. The most gloomy, but also most 
intense and most masterly, of the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phonies, a work which I heard in New York under the 
composer's own direction and several times under the baton 
of divers other conductors, was a novelty for Berlin. I 
have mentioned several times the fact that the two most 
gifted composers of our day, Tschaikowsky and Dvorak, 
have been so far singularly neglected in Berlin's somewhat 
too conservative musical programs. These things are 
being changed, and the deep impression which the dead 
Russian’s noble work made upon an audience entirely un- 
used to music of such strongly marked national coloring 
and characteristics was all the more significant, as from a 
purely technical point of view the performance on the part 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra was anything but flawless. 
Nikisch’s reading, however, was impressive in the extreme. 
For the first time also the daily press here (there are no 
musical papers worth mentioning) seem to recognize almost 
unanimously the great genius of Tschaikowsky. Even 
Tappert, who was not long ago a rabid anti-Tschaikowsky 
man, just as he is still a pronounced anti-Dvordkian, has 
given in and pronounces the work one of many and rare 
beauties. 

The Chopin E minor concerto was performed by Josef 
Hofmann, who scored a very popular success. Endless 
applause followed his playing of the last movement, and so 
strong and persistent were the enthusiasts that they finally 
had to be hushed down by hisses. To me, having always 
championed Hofmann from the time he was little Josie, his 
playing of this concerto was more than a disappointment. 
I cannot say that it was not good or musical, but it was 
entirely too dry, too square cut, and too pedantic. Evi- 
dently Hofmann is everything but a Chopin player, for in 
this concerto he lacked the delicacy and finish of Joseffy 
and the poetry and grace of Paderewski—the only two 
men in the world who ever performed the now just a trifle 
antiquated Chopin E minor concerto entirely to my satis- 
faction. There is, moreover, no use denying the fact that 
the day of the Chopin piano concertos has gone by, and no 
amount of refurbishing the orchestration will hold them 
very long upon the modern concert program. 

The new orchestration which Hofmann brought for his 
performance is one by Adam Muenchheimer, of Warsaw, 
and is evidently the work of an excellent and most cultured 
musician. He succeeds in investing Chopin’s work with a 
considerable amount of the polyphonic element in which it 
is most painfully lacking in the original, but he quite over- 
does the thing and consequently the score becomes over- 
laden. There are added, however, some very nice solo 
episodes for the various orchestral instruments, and of 
telling effect is also the sustaining of chords originally 
held only by the loud pedal of the piano by means of 
pianissimo chords given mostly to the woodwind. The 
much too long original introduction to the first movement 
is retained in its entirety, but is nicely reorchestrated. 
Hofmann used a superb Bechstein concert grand on this 
occasion. 

The next concert will take place on October 28, and will 
include Goldmark’s Sakuntala overture, Bach’s prelude, 


adagio and gavot for string orchestra in Bachrich’s arrange- 
ment, and Brahms’ D major symphony. Raimond von 
Zar-Muehlen will be the soloist. I am glad to notice that 
the concerts have ‘‘ caught on” again, for a supplementary 
subscription for the next nine concerts is announced by 


Bote & Bock this morning. Among the large, cultivated’ 


and really attentive as well as most demonstrative audi- 
ence the American colony was particularly and most advan- 
tageously noticeable. 5 ee 

This last remark applies also to the first chamber music 
soirée of the Joachim Quartet, which, as usual, took place 
at the Singakademie on Saturday night, and was very 
nearly sold out. 

The composition of this most celebrated of the world’s 
string quartets is this season changed, and let me add right 
here improved, through the substitution of Professor Halir 
as second violin in place of Professor Kruse, the latter be- 
ing detained in Australia through the illness of his father. 
As Halir’s tone is stronger than Kruse's, and he has more 
individuality than his predecessor, he rather co-ordinates 
than subordinates himself to his illustrious leader, and 
this circumstance, without in the least disturbing the har- 
monious ensemble, gives the second violin more of a voice 
than it had during the last season or two. 

The Joachim organization gave for its opening night, as 
it usually does on this occasion, one quartet from each of 
the three great heroes of chamber music, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, and, in an ascending way, winding up with 
the great B flat string quartet, op. 180, by the Bonn master. 
Mozart was represented with the A major quartet, and this 
was the gem in the way of mellifiuous interpretation. But 
Haydn's pretty G minor quartet was also well played, espe- 
cially the slow movement in G minor, with its pathetic re- 
citativo, which Joachim sang out most exquisitely on his 
violin, and which movement was the most applauded one 
of the evening. 
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Of the concerts which are now flooding the Berlin season 
and at least a couple of which I shall attend on evenings 
on which it can be done, I shall select only those for criti- 
cism in these columns which will prove of some special in- 
terest to Americans generally, or which through particular 
merit call for the attention of the readers of Tue MusicaL 
Courier. With an account of the rest and greater multi- 
tude of more or less unimportant concerts which I have to 
listen to I shall not weary you in the future as I have done 
for the last three seasons. 

From among this multitude the efforts of the young Rus- 
sian violinist Alexander Petschnikoff, of St. Petersburg, 
loom up like those of a giant among pigmies. Although 
only twenty-two years of age he is already one of the fin- 
est violinists I ever heard in my life. His first concert in 
Bechstein Hall on Friday night held the audience spell- 
bound, and even our Prime Minister, Prince Hohenlohe, 
who is one of the most musical men of the capital, did not 
leave the concert room until the last note had been played. 
Bach, especially the unaccompanied great and difficult 
works of that master, the chaconne and the E major 
suite, were the principal attractions and were played with a 
beauty of tone, purity of intonation and generally musical 
interpretation which were simply wonderful. Mr. Abell 
will tell you all about the technical perfection of the 
young Russian’s performances, and I can content myself 
with saying that he hasan immense future before him. He 
play’s on Laub’s celebrated and, without the shadow of a 
doubt, genuine Stradivarius fiddle, and he elicits from this 
glorious instrument a tone which for beauty and charm, as 
well as sonority, cannot be surpassed. 

*2 

A concert fuller of good promises than actual musical 
realization was that of young Walter Meyrowitz in the 
Potsdamerstreet Concert Hall on Wednesday night of last 
week, The concert giver, who in piano playing is a pupil 
of Oscar Raif, appeared in the threefold capacity of pian- 
ist, composer and singer, and showed talent and ability in 


each direction, albeit he is finished as yet in none. As his 
baritone voice is quite agreeable in quality but very feeble 
as to quantity, Mr. Meyrowitz would perhaps do well to 
drop singing at least for the present and for the public, but 
in the two other fields he is bound to achieve success if he 
persists in faithful study. 


The bans for Eugen d’Albert’s marriage to Miss Hermione 
Fink, of the Weimar Court Opera, were published at Baden- 
Baden on the 3d inst., the very day of the pianist’s divorce 
from Teresa Carrefio, The marriage will take place on the 
20th inst. Congratulations are in order to this his third 


matrimonial venture. eae 


Emma Seebold, formerly a well-known operette singer, 
who is also well remembered in New York, is being edu- 
cated for grand opera, following the example of Mmes. 
Offency, Drucker, Kopka and some other former queens of 
the “light” operatic stage. 
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A telegram from Munich informs me of the success of 

that artistic couple Josef and Gisela Staudigl at a Museum 


concert there last night. 4 » » 


The rebuilt, redecorated and beautifully refurnished 
Royal Opera House will be reopened on the 22d inst. with 
a newly mounted performance of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

P **-e* 

Felix Weingartner, who conducted the festival concert 
of the tenth anniversary celebration of the Leipsic Liszt 
Society, has been nominated for honorary member of that 
organization. 

Count Hochberg has been elected honorary member of 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikerverbund, and an artis- 
tically furnished diploma was dedicated to the Royal Inten- 
dant by a deputation of members of the society. 

ane - 

A telegram from Dessau tells me of the success of Sin- 
ding’s D minor symphony, performed there last night 
under Court Conductor Klughardt's baton, and likewise of 
the great applause that followed Franz Rummel’s perform- 
ances of the Schytte piano concerto and of a charming 
little suite for piano and string orchestra by Ole Olsen. 
The program was, as you see, an exclusively Scandinavian 


one. aee 


Court Conductor Doppler celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 

sary of his conductorship at Stuttgart on the 26th ult. 
*s* 

Musikdirector Edward Mertke, composer and teacher of 
the piano at the conservatory, died at Cologne on the 25th 
ult. He was born in Russia and was sixty-two years of age. 

eee 

Among the interesting musical personages I recently 
met, or who called at this office, was Miss Riza Eiben- 
schuitz, of Budapest, en route for New York, where she is 
engaged by Walter Damrosch. She sang for me the Ah 
mon fils aria from Le Prophéte and showed a noble voice 
and great dramatic verve. Miss Marguerite Melville 
played for me some Chopin music in most promising style, 
The young lady has great talent for the piano and will 
make her mark some day. There were also Misses Fran- 
ces C. Sherford and Marie Mildred Marsh, both of whom 
are studying with Professor Klindworth; Miss Carrie 
Bowes, from San Francisco, who is now studying with Prof. 
Martin Krause, of Leipsic; Christian Sinding, the com- 
poser; Franz Rummel, the pianist, who leaves here for 
Scandinavia, where he will concertize ; Borodin, a young 
American tenor with a celebrated Russian name ; Julius 
Gantzberg, another American tenor, and Edgar Munzinger, 
director of the Eichelberg Conservatory of Music at Berlin. 

*** 

Last Saturday night Arthur Nikisch, in the best of health 
and spirits, celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his birth- 
day. Among a small party of friends was 


Yours truly, oO. F. 
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Please note change of address indicated at the head of 
this letter. Hereafter all communications intended for 
this department should be addressed there. 


PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 


Now tue Music Beans. 


Music in the best sense does not require novelty; nay, the older it 
is and the more we are accustomed to it the greater its effect.— 
Goethe. 


KING, a Beethoven symphony, a Sarasate and 

a Féte des Capulets were not sufficient distractions 

at the Colonne concert réouverture on Sunday to blind 

French attention to the audacity of the popular chef d'or- 

chestre in offering an unpublished work of a modern French 
writer to their attention. 

* Audacity” is the only word to apply to such a flying in 
the face of recent musical fashion; all the more so that 
this is but an earnest of what is to come, as the intention is 
to present a modern national musical thought at each con- 
cert of the ensuing season. 

A Faun's Afternoon was certainly fin de siécle enough 
as a title. Asa wit remarked, the next would, no doubt, be 
The Five o’Clock Tea of a Nymph! N’importe, if, as Del- 
sarte holds, that ‘‘Art is the making visible the invisible ” ; 
as well this for art as The Tail of a Sphinx, The Wardrobe 
of Eve, or any other equally ancient and invisible topic. 

At any rate, welcome anything that offers a thread of 
suggestion as to the possible intent of a musical story. It 
is all very well to sit down on the comfortable but illusive 
theory of ‘musical intuition,” ‘ subtlety of comprehen- 
sion,” ‘‘infallibility of imagination,” but when all is said 
and done that sort of thing is tout ce que, il y ade plus 
hypocritical. Of course anyone can tell whether a compo- 
sition is warlike or funereal, pastoral or passional, but in 
story music in itself does not express, as does writing or 
painting. A chromatic tone may indicate the wail of a 
dying child or the discomfort of a victim of mal de mer; a 
crash of instruments may represent the rending asunder of 
mountains, or the coming together of lovers, and no unrich 
musician dares stake money on the decision of the com- 
poser as to which. When he says he does he either pre- 
varicates or deceives himself. And when the composer has 
been dead and buried a century or two, the case is still 
more hopelessly hopeless. 

When then one sits under a concerto in ‘‘la mineur,” 
‘*ut majeur,” ‘‘ fa diése” or ‘‘ mi bémol,” the visions con- 
jured up must necessarily be wholly individual, subject to 
mood, souvenir, temperament and training, variable and 
unsound as a weathercock, so far as accuracy of conception 
is concerned. A good proof of this, and a very supple- 
mental amusing performance, would be a collection of the 
individual visions of the sticklers for unnamed subjects 
after renditions of them. 

Such people must fall back upon following the skeleton 
of mechanism in creation, the shape, the size, the mathe- 
matics, the scaffolding of construction, for their pleasure. 
It no doubt tickles their vanity to be able to do this, because 
it is an extremely difficult thing to do, and means many 


hours of painful study and more or less brains besides. A 
better order of person goes back of this to the marvel of 
genius which created the construction and says humbly : 

“If it has been so difficult for me to simply follow this, 
how colossal must have been the brain which created the 
marvel out of darkness!" His lesser soul bows before the 
mightier, and that is his vision. 

But in either case the examination of the frame of a par- 
tridge on a dish after dinner is far from the taste of the juicy, 
succulent cushions of flesh during the feast. 

Do not say here, ‘‘ A knowledge of the framework does 
not interfere with the taste of the flesh.” That is another 
side of this subject. I am only speaking of the value of 
suggestion as an aid to material conception, that is all, 
here, 

Music is no frame, no skeleton. It is not science nor 
mathematics, although it cannot exist without them. It 
was never meant to tickle vanity, to please sound builders, 
or even to produce objective hero worship. It is different 
from every other dead thing. Music is made to smash the 
soul into atoms on the hearing and then bring the pieces 
together into a nobler symmetry, a grander strength, a 
purer philosophy, as in the case of a Beethoven, or to drag 
down toa lower plane of enervation and weakness, as in 
the case of—many writers who are not Beethovens. 

In either case it would hurt neither vanity, worship, 
emotion nor composer to have some hint attached to the 
wordless symphony indicating its tenor. 

So, then, in the case of the entertaining Faun; by the 
title alone one has the imagination placed to a certain ex- 
tent. One could go back tothe age of Fauns, their char- 
acter and customs and costumes, their pipes and hoofs and 
their diabolic insouciance. One could even take a wander- 
ing fancy to the Luxembourg Gardens, and see one of them 
slip off his pedestal and engage in frivolity on both feet. 
If all canie to all, one could goto the poem of Stéphane 
Mallarmé and read the pictural environment. 

Until we are more clairvoyant, then, let us have titles, 
ever so vague hints, outlines of harmonic topography— 
and honesty. 

M. Claude Debussy, composer of the work in question, is 
unknown so far as the great public is concerned. His 
style, like all the moderns, is searching, curious, original 
and intense inits way. He follows the poems of Baude- 
laire, Verlaine and that stamp, and has written a string 
quartet, ‘‘pas mal,” they say. The work itself was a 
curious fantaisie, full of unprecise harmonies and fleeting 
phrases, of violins and harps and pastoral flutes, hautbois 
and mysterious horns; but there certainly could have 
been much more made of the pipe feature under the cir- 
cumstances. There was a large and unimproved oppor- 
tunity for some beautiful pastoral melodies. But, then, 
melody is not the fashion, of course. 

Other features of the concert were aSymphonie Espagnole, 
by Lalo, a Guirand caprice, and a Spanish dance, under the 
inimitable bow of Sarasate. I say ‘* inimitable” advisedly, 
for, though other people play differently, no other human 
being ever possessed his peculiar qualities. Whatever put 
it into his head to make a specialty of that exquisite finesse 
that is his characteristic, and how had he the courage 
to adhere to it in the face of the row over ‘‘ big bowing,” 
‘‘dramatic style,” ‘‘ broad interpretation,” &c. He is a 
living lesson to imitators not to imitate. Would to heaven 
that singers would learn from him, and instead of working 
to force an unnatural vocal howl would work to raise to 
the highest perfection of refinement the real voice with 
which, as with the color of their eyes and the shape of their 
teeth, they are endowed. 

The Paris street cries are the most demoniacal, unnatural 
and irritating sounds that ever assailed human ears. The 
reason is that lacking carrying power, vibration, virility in 
their vocal organs, they substitute an unearthly open howl 
that seems to come from the hips instead of the throats, 
and incites a feeling of murder in those who are forced to 
hear it. 

It is exactly this way with singers who have mistaken 
ideas about ‘‘ big voice.” Patti knew better. 


Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt played exquisitely a 
Saint-Saéns concerto, a Mélodie Russe by Liszt, and a 
presto by Scarlatti. The generous reception she received 
was testimony of the appreciation in which this artist is 
held in Paris, but none of the selections did justice to her 
talents. Mr. Goldschmidt, who has been for sixteen years 
Sarasate’s accompanist, played with him the beattiful 
Spanish dance, which aroused the house to frantic enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Colonne had a regular ovation, being recalled 
many times, cheered and bravoed to noend. He deserves 
all he gets. 

Preparations are going forward actively for the Sunday 
concerts at the Opéra, to commence November 17 or 24, 
As already stated, these concerts are organized expressly 
for the benefit of modern French composition. In addition 
to the opportunity given to young writers to show what 
they can do,. works of the best French masters, ancient and 
modern, will be played by way of instruction. There are 
to be five programs and ten concerts. Paul Vidal, Matty 
and the writers who wish to do so will be the conductors. 

Following is the official program of the first concert : 

Part 1.—1, Ouverturedu Corsaire, H. Berlioz ; 2, la Chasse 
fantastique (Saint Julien l’'Hospitalier), Camille Erlanger. 
Julien, M. Dupeyron; a voice, Mme. Corot ; chorus; 8, 
Préiude (Redemption), César Franck ; 4, second tableau, 
Alceste, Gluck ; Alceste, Mme. Rosa Caron; High Priest, 
M. Delmas ; Oracle, M. Douaillier. 

Part 2.—5, Ancient dances, Mmes. Mauri, Subre, Laus, 
&c., in costumes of the period. 

a, Sarabande, Philoméle (Lacoste); 4, Pavane (Belle qui 
tiens ma vie), chorus (X.) ; ¢, Musette et Tambourin, les 
Festes d’'Hébé (Rameau); d, Gavotte du Ballet du Roi 
(Lulli) ; ¢, Menuet en ré (Hindel.) 

Part 3.—6, Vision et Bacchanale d’Herculanum (Félicien 
David) ; Lilia, Mme. Corot ; Hélios, Affre; Santan, Del- 
mas ; chorus ; 7, third scene of Act 2, Fervaal (Vincent 
d'Indy); Fervaal, Affre; chorus ; 8, Judex (Mors et Vita) 
(Ch. Gounod), chorus. 

Mlle. Grandjean, a French singer, has had such success 
in the Opéra Comique work that she has been engaged for 
three years by the Grand Opéra management. God knows, 
the vocal condition of both academies needs reinforcement ! 
Noone who heard £/isadeth in Tannhiuser the other night 
could possibly blame the poor man for flying from her to 

Venus, although even then it was a case of the iesser of two 
evils. 

M. Raoul Pugno leaves Paris this evening for England to 
make a tournée in Her Majesty's dominions. He first goes 
directly to Balmoral, where he has been invited to play be- 
fore Queen Victoria. That's right, Mr. Pugno ; now do not 
stop until you have crossed the Atlantic and proved to 
Americans that there is a piano art worth the name in 
France. If anyone in France can do it, Mr. Pugno is the 
one—so far as natural abilities go. He has precisely that 
dramatic glory in his playing which so many claim that the 
French lack. 

A new grand opera, by M. Edmond Harancourt, Circé, 
music by Hillemacher, comes to test its power before the 
public. 

In the play Duguesclin being presented at the Porte 
Saint-Martin the musique en scéne and the plain chant sung 
during the ceremony of anointing Charles V., written by 
M. Pugno, are among the most attractive features. 

Te Deums were chanted in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame and many other churches on Sunday thanking God for 
the happy results in Madagascar. 

The success is announced of a new French opera, Zaire, 
at Stuttgart. The opera is from the pen of M. De la Nux, 
a well-known teacher of singing here. The occasion was 
the birthday of the Queen of Wiirtemberg, and the audi- 
ence was punctuated with royalty, if that is any aid to suc- 
cess. The happy composer was summoned to the royal 
box, and received the congratulations of their majesties. 

The King of Portugal attended the Colonne concert on 
Sunday. The ChAtelet was draped in French and Portu- 
guese colors, and the King was respectfully saluted. 

The same evening that Zaire was played at Stuttgart 
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Carmen was played at Munich, Le Prophéte at Darmstadt, 
William Tell (the French one) at Carlsruhe, La Muette de 
Portici at Mannheim, Les Huguenots at Frankfort and Fra 
Diavolo at Augsburg. So if Germany is played in France 
France is played in Germany. Thank God there are no 
Art governments ! 

In discussion of the Governmental allowance to the 
French Narine this week the question of allowing each ad- 
miral a special band was warmly treated. Happily the 
spirit of St. Cécile triumphed over that of St. Economy, 
and the naval musicians remain undisturbed. 

Bruneau says he has the greatest desire to inaugurate 
prose writing for music, and that perhaps his great luck in 
being collaborator with such writers as Zola and Mendeés is 
all that prevents his making efforts in this line. Nothing, 
he says, is more horribly difficult than making music to 
poor verse, It is not only the words which annoy but the 
phrases which interfere with the phrasing. 

Voila le fin de rhythm! Prose and music! Much of it 
is prosy enough now. A good big half of music goes out 
with rhythm, did musicians but know it. Moreover, the 
lack of rhythm in the phrases pervades composition form 
itself. The miserable hollows and anti-climaxes which 
fatigue so and let go the attention testify to this. There is 
the same difference between it and rhythmical music as 
between the jerky sentences of a reporter on a third-rate 
newspaper and the eloquent pulsations of an Ingersoll ora- 
tion or an Emerson essay. 

By rhythmic music is not meant dance music. 
not an unrhythmic strain in Beethoven. 

At the inauguration of the Emile Augier monument on 
Thursday the address delivered was by Gounod. That is 
to say, the dead musician had prepared the discourse for 
this occasion before his death, and M. Gérome, who was 
appointed to the unfulfilled duty, read the address. 

La Navarraise was played In three European capitals the 
same evening this month—at Paris by Calvé, Brussels by 
Leblanc, Vienna by Mme. Renard. What is more to the 
point, it was asuccess at each place. And still the feeble 
and disappointed take up the discussion as to whether suc- 
cess like that is success. They find this new school, Caval- 
leria-Navarraise, *‘ unscientific,” ‘‘inartistic,” because of 
having one spirited act instead of five sleepy ones. They 
cannot see how anything can be different from what has 
been and yet be allright. Year after year, season after 
season, they are obliged to see that ‘‘ school” is based on 
** success,” not ‘' success” on ‘‘ school,” and that the only 
reason why things become traditional is because they are 
successful. Yet every time every new success has to fight 
its way through their grumbling and mutterings. 

For the first time in the history of Japan women are now 
allowed to appear upon the stage. The Empress is at the 
head of the movement. Ancient and modern works are 
being translated and studied and great movement is going 
on. Wait till they commence having yum-yum prima 
donnas and mogul professors ; they will rue the day. 

M. Eugéne d'Harcourt, the young nobleman who has 
made such a determined stand for musical progress in 
Paris and has succeeded so well in the effort, announces 
the new series of concerts to commence November 3, Sun- 
day, and last through March. He makes a feature this 
year of pure symphonic music, giving two symphonies each 
concert one classic, the other modern, at commencement 
and close. The word ‘ eclectic” associated with his con- 
certs, gives an idea of the rest of the work. An additional 
feature will be a solo, instrumental or vocal, at each con- 
cert. 

To add to the popularity of the work, M. d'Harcourt 
has placed the pricesof seats within the reach of all. There 
is no reason why his ‘Concerts Eclectiques Populaires” 
should not be a means of grace in the musical world. 

Now, if somebody only would arrange a program of 
music that did not take place between 2 and 4 Sunday 
afternoon! 

A big hall has been arranged at the Opéra for the special 
use of choruses in rehearsals. Choral work is becoming 


There is 


more and more a feature of all concerts, indeed of all 
music. 

La Musique a Paris, by Gustave Robert, is the title of 
a new book published by Fischbacher, Paris. An original, 
rather a philosopbical, discussion on the Sens de la Musique 
forms the preface, of which I will write more later. The 
book consists of the programs of the different orchestral 
concerts at Paris during the past season, with a résumé of 
the musical criticism upon them. The book is rch in 
thought and suggestion, a little library in itself in the line 
of musical progress. 

With real regret I record the death of Mr. Samuel David, 
director of the musie of the Jewish temples in Paris. Be- 
sides being a trained and faithful musician, a composer of 
note, a director who was energetic, progressive and untir- 
ing, he was a sterling friend, a gentleman and a modest 
and searching child in the musical family. His place will 
not be easy to fill. Details of his life and work may be 
found in Tue Musica Courier of January 30 this year. 

The concerts of the Chanteurs de St. Gervais will com- 
mence in December, Mr. Chas. Bordes the director and 
life. One of the first will doubtless present The Passion 
According to St. John. 

AMERICANS ABROAD. 

Mr. Kniése, the Bayreuth director, has just left Paris, 
where he has been putting final touches on the preparation 
of Nordica’s /solde. 

I only wish that the whole student world could have been 
mice in the walls to hear this Maine girl tell some of the 
things she considers necessary to artistic success, and some 
of the sacrifices she has been obliged to make to reach what 
she has of it. 

I wish this whole Paris contingent had been in the room 
to see her when the idea was suggested, so dear to their 
hearts, that acting should be left to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, to ‘‘make up as they go along.” So near as any- 
thing so sweet and amiable and lovable as this singer 
could become indignant, Nordica was indignant at the 
thought of this absurd theory getting possession of art 
students. Her eyes blazed, her cheeks flushed, her pretty 
hands worked nervously, and her soft voice had a thrill in 
it as she exclaimed : : 

** The ideaof painting character in personality by chance, 
by impulse at the moment ! Why, look, thereare the story, the 
history, the personality, language. music, words, costume, 
the other actors, stage business. dramatic spirit, nerve con- 
trol, all claiming attention at one instant, with a formidable 
sea of minds, variable and sensitive, sitting before you to 
make or mar your artistic life according tothe slightest breath 
of power or weakness on your part ; this with four or five 
actor minds all depending upon you, a manager argus-eyed 
in the wings, and the great orchestra surging and leaping 
up toward you like a beast of prey to devour you if weak, 
to caress, befriend and sustain you if your magnetism is 
sufficient—impulse—think for a moment of leaving this all 
to chance! 

“* Why, in preparing £/sa in Bayreuth, which was ultra- 
important, as it was not a representation but a creation of 
the réle, Madame Wagner went over every single word of 
that poem with me. Every word, every chord, every 
phrase, every thought, has agesture, a movement, an illus- 
tration accompanying it. All must be learned, remembered, 
reflected upon and done. That is what makes dramatic 
effect. That work occupied the entire forenoons for sev- 
eral months. The afternoons were given to the music in 
exactly the same manner, and evenings to the study of 
the new language, which was a sealed book to me at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

** For /solde I had first the word of the director that I was 
about to enter upon a study just ten times as difficult as 
the other. One of the first difficulties was to find a place 
where I would be allowed to study it. I went into Switzer- 
land, thinking to be alone with the mountains, but was 
literally chased from house to house. Everyone promised 
blandly, ‘ Oh, yes, certainly practice ; here you are quiet, 
&c. But they did not know Wagner, they did not know 


me. Afterthree days or less came the inevitable: ‘Oh, 
yes, we said ‘ practice,’ but you know, madame, six hours 
every day—every day!’ and sol had to search anew. I 
would have gone up on top of one of the mountains had 
it been practicable. I finally found a tiny room, not much 
larger than the piano, and there poor Madame Wagner and 
her director had to seek me up several flights of tiny stairs, 
and there I worked six hours a day all last summer, think- 
ing nothing of riding, driving, coaching parties, sailing 
excursions—nothing but /so/de. You may imagine what it 
cost me at times. But it is the one way, the only way. 
It has to be done just that way or you do not arrive, you 
go down with the great herd. In Italy, where I studied for 
a year, I went out just three evenings to see the operas I 
was studying—three times in one year! It has to be done 
that way ; the way an avaricious man makes money. But 
art is worth it, every bit, and more.” 

‘*How do you mean more—the love life—is it worth 
that—need it cost that?” 

Although the fair singer is to be married next year, and 
her handsome lover sat within a few feet of her at the time, 
she did not change a shade of expression as she asked, 
quietly : ‘‘Why should it? Why should art be renounced 
for marriage? How could it be?” adding, as doubtless she 
felt it more easy to ask than answer the questions, ‘It all 
depends on the contracting parties,” and the handsome 
lover smiled reassuringly. 

It appears that study life alone is not all the occupation 
of the prima donna, even when it lasts six houts daily with 
masters like Mme. Wagner and M. Kniese. Leisure mo- 
ments are filled thus : 

‘* The man from Worth is here with the samples for mad- 
ame.” ‘The wigs have come for madame to select.” 
‘*Can madame come at 4 o'clock to try on the third cos- 
tume?” ‘‘Madame’s shoes have come.” ‘‘ The goods 
have come from Germany.” ‘‘The Countess Telle et 
Telle wishes to know if madame will not kindly sing the 
last act of Les Huguenots for the Charity Bazar to-morrow 
afternoon.” ‘‘ Monsieur X is here with a requiem he has 
composed and wishes to go over the manuscript with mad- 
ame, so that she may sing it for him in America and thus 
win him fame and fortune ;” and ‘‘ Madame has promised 
to pose for her photographs,” &c. 

Meantime madame must eat, madame must sleep, and 
madame must guard her precious health and looks, for 
upon them all the rest depend. 

So, dear girls, when you go to the Metropolitan Opera 
House this winter and see Nordica, suave and tranquil, re- 
ceiving adulation and flowers, perhaps, while you have 
spent the day dully, monotonously, perhaps painfully, re- 
flect well upon all this before deciding : 

‘*I will be a prima donna! I will have flowers and 
dresses and adulation! I go abroad to-morrow!” 

That's just exactly as if a tramp passing by an elegant, 
brilliant home on Christmas night should decide immedi- 
ately: 

** Well, now, it’s settled. I will get just such a house as 
that! I will have just such carriages and grand friends and 
lights! I will give just such parties!” But he does not, 
poor soul ! eee e 

Mile. Myra Heller is here in Paris ; Miss Pauline Joran is 
in Milan; Plangon is here; Miss Lucille Hill is still here ; 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké come to-morrow. Mme, 
Eames is still in Italy. Poor Tamagno sick—‘ cardiac 
affection”—whatever that is. Mlle. Richards was married 
yesterday with great éclat at the American Church to M. 
Jusserand, officer of Affaires Etrangéres here. 

Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger, with his daughter, has come 
to settle in Paris definitely. They are beautifully estab- 
lished on the upper Boulevard Malesherbes. Their home 
is an object of art in itself. Mr. Schlesinger is busy writ- 
ing music; his daughter is studying languages and song. 
Their successful recital concert at Dinard has been already 
spoken of. They give another this month in Berlin. Miss 
Schlesinger is studying with Marchesi, 

Madame Marchesi is hopeful and energetic as ever. Her 
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greatest complaint this opening is that all her “beginners” 
are not beginners. They have all sung more or. less and 
all have to be more or less undone. She would rather 
teach the poorest voice from the commencement than to 
repair and correct an advanced one. 

Of M. Sbriglia’s pupils at present in the city are Mlle. 
Grosse, engaged at the Opéra Comique; a baritone en- 
gaged for Lyons; Mme. Brazzi, on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, preparing for an engagement at Lyons and for Lon- 
don in April; M. Déme, a good tenor, is to make his début 
in grand opera here this season in Lohengrin, and is to be 
married to a charming American singer next year; Mlle. 
Phoebe Strakosch, dramatic soprano, is to sing with Patti 
at Nice; Paul Arthur, baritone; Miss Helen Driver, of 
Chicago, a rich amateur, and Mr. Whitehead, from Boston; 
also Nordica, who, I believe, took some lessons of him. 

In Mr. Juliani’s class this year is a Mr. Cyril Dwight 
Edwards Clarke, of Memphis, Tenn., later of Toronto, Can- 
ada, who has a tenor voice such as one seldom hears. It is 
worth the highest enthusiasm and best training, and, other 
things being equal, will make him famous. He is poetic 
and dramatic besides. What he needs most is money to 
secure a profound training. Providence send it to him! 
Providence does those things sometimes. 

There is also a Mr. Anderson, highly endowed in many 

ways; a Mr. Frank, of Vienna, and a large, handsome 
Frenchman, whose name I forget, who will each surely do 
something worth while. And they all swear by Juliani. 
The Misses Garrigues and Stelle stay with him another 
year. 

M. Bouhy, Mme. Roger Miclos, M. Bertin, M. Jancey, 
Mme. Laborde, Mme. Richards, Mme. de la Grange have all 
recommenced and are busy at work. More about them and 
others later. 

Marsick and Mme. Marsick left for America Saturday. I 
bespeak for them a hearty welcome in America. Mr. 
Bagby passed through Paris on his way to London. Miss 
Sandmeyer and Miss Mason have returned from Switzer- 
land and are at the charming home of Mme. Chatel, 123 
Avenue Wagram. Here they are cared for as if in their 
own homes and hear nothing spoken but French. Miss 
Rondebush sang, at a concert at the Palais d’Indugfrie 
yesterday, an air from Oberon, with orchestra. Mile. Nuola 
was out riding on the Bois with the Infanta Eulalie 
yesterday. 
. Las MIketres. 

Two stars fall out of the Parisian sky this week—Calvé 
and Lola Beeth. 

‘‘ And grandmother, grandmother, where do all the stars 
go to when they go?” 

‘*To America, to America, my dear, where they would all 
go if they could, and when they can't go they say it is be- 
cause they would not.” 

Massenet, returning from Austria and Belgium, stopped in 
Paris for two days and left immediately for Lyons to 
rehearse Le Cid. Yet he has just finished two operas in 
the meantime. 

It seems that Wagner wrote but three songs to French 
words: Dors mon Enfant and |’Attente by Victor Hugo, 
and Mignonne by Ronsard. On the back of one of the city 
papers this morning is printed the latter, bearing the date 
of 1869, and the following anecdote, due to Durand, the pub- 
lisher. It seems that owing to the slender popularity of 
the composer in France at that time it was proposed that 
the song should be dedicated to a certain Baroness de 
Caters, daughter of Lablache, who, being a society singer, 
would bring the song into repute through the newpapers. 

Wagner replied in two lines that he was not depending 
on anything for help, neither salons nor newspapers; a 
letter which spoke volumes of philosophy. 

Fanniz Epcar THoMAs. 











Verdier.—M. Verdier, director of the theatre of Tour- 
nai, was lately run over by a railroad train at Tournai and 
killed. 





Mme. Guthrie-Moyer. 


T is a pleasure to present to the readers of this 
paper on its first page this week an admirable likeness 
taken from a recent photograph of Mme, Francesca Guthrie- 
Moyer, one of America’s representative prima donna’ so- 
pranos. 
Mme. Guthrie-Moyer takes her name from her native 
city, San Francisco. She is the great-granddaughter of 
Capt. Joshua Whitney, of Revolutionary fame, a fact en- 
titling her to membership in the societies of Daughters of 
the American Revolution and Colonial Dames. Her 
studies were completed under the greatest masters, mainly 
in Paris, Milan and Berlin, and she speaks fluently Italian, 
French, German and Spanish. 
Her great natural ability and magnificent voice have 
made her what she is—one of the leading and most reliable 
dramatic sopranos of her time. The Milwaukee Daily 
Sentinel of September 27 says : ‘‘ It was gratifying to listen 
again to Mme, Guthrie-Moyer, about whose name are en- 
twined so many memories of grand opera—English, French, 
German and Italian—in which her superb performances 
were among the best ever witnessed in Milwaukee. 
‘* Mme. Guthrie-Moyer is one of the most satisfying sing- 
ers in the concert room as well as on the lyric stage. Her 
long experience as an opera singer, a field in which she has 
gained enviable distinction, has given her that ease and 
assurance—that routine—which so few concert singers pos- 
sess, Gifted with a voice of great volume and power, of wide 
range and rather unusual flexibility, she sings the dramatic 
music of Wagner's operas with the same success as the florid 
arias and cavatinas of the Italian composers. The music of 
Elizabeth in Tannhauser and that of Sena in Phe Flying 
Dutchman is sung with all the fervor and dramatic intensity 
of the German school, to which is added the elegance of 
the Italian. Something which is found in Lilli Lehmann, 
in the De Reszkés and in some of the great French singers 
like Lasalle and Maurel. Last night she sang the grand 
air Dich Theure Halle, from Wagner's Tannhiduser, and 
another from Gounod's Queen of Sheba, with several en- 
cores in response to the usual recalls and floral offerings.” 

This artist was heard last season in 180 concerts, embrac- 
ing every large American and Canadian city from Montreal 
and Portland, Me., to San Antonio, Tex., with signal suc- 
cess. 

In New-York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, &c., each, she appeared in four or five con- 
certs. Her season began with the Artists’ Night concert 
at the Worcester Music Festival, September 27, 1894, where 
as leading soloist she was specially engaged with Herr 
Schatt to interpret the difficult Wagner music dramas, and 
she achieved a genuine triumph. Then followed in quick 
succession important engagements with symphony orches- 
tras and musical societies East and West, a continental 
tour with Sousa’s famous band,and last June she was ac- 
corded a magnificent reception as principal soloist at the 
Binghamton, N. Y., Music Festival. 

Last spring Mme. Guthrie-Moyer organized her own 
company and gave a series of twenty Wagnerian concerts. 
The favorable issue of this venture, both financially and ar- 
tistically, induced Mme. Guthrie-Moyer to organize her own 
grand operatic concert company, which commenced the 
season’s work at the Academy of Music in Milwaukee on 
September 26, and has just completed a tour of twenty-five 
Northwestern cities, meeting everywhere with remarkable 
suceess. This fine organization, including in its personnel 
Mme. Guthrie-Moyer, soprano; Henry F. Stow, tenor ; 
Signor Svedelius, basso; Miss Fanny Losey, violinist and 
Herr J. Erich Schmaal pianist, is now visiting the princi- 
pal cities east of Chicago, and later will visit the South- 
ern States, with flattering offers from Mexico and the Pacific 
Coast for January and February. 

The large répertoire and superior musicianship of these 
artists enable them to present matchless programs, includ- 
ing trios, duos and solos from Faust, Lohengrin, Romeo 


and Juliet, Tannhiuser, Carmen, Les Huguenots, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, &c., given in costume with telling climax 
and scenic effect. 


A Reply to Dr. Cole. 
Edstors The Musical Courier : 
BY. a regular reader of THE Musicat CourRIER 
I have seen an article by Dr. E. H. Cele, in which he 
makes several statements in regard to what lines should 
be and should not be followed in the teaching of singing, 
one of which in particular I desire to comment on, 

It may appear presumptuous that a person but little 
known in the musical world should criticise anything 
coming from a musician of Dr. Cole's standing, but I hope 
that three years of instruction from Mme. Marchesi and 
one year from Sbriglia, together with succeeding years of 
study, will be a sufficient excuse. 

No one can take exception to the climatic influences upon 
voices, noted by Dr. Cole, nor to the fact that perfect care 
of one’s self and a proper mode of living are essential to 
the best welfare of the voice. 

Dr. Cole, however, seems to complain that too many 
teachers ‘‘ constantly harp on breathing.” If one teaches 
what I believe to be the proper method, and is obliged to 
constantly harp on breathing, it-is only because of the 
pupil's incapacity to grasp one of the fundamezxtal princi- 
ples of singing, namely, proper breathing. 

A conclusive reply to Dr. Cole's advice tu breathe natu- 
rally would be to induce him to so breathe, and sing. Should 
he do so, what would be the result? As the volume of 
sound is increased, the amount of breath given out must 
accordingly be increased. Any enlarging of the volume of 
breath, causing a sound greater than the normal speaking 
tone, is necessarily the result of different breathing from 
the natural. A person shouting, for instance, breathes 
differently than one speaking. 

Every singer knows that upon the proper control of the 
breath depends in a great measure her art. When she 
trills, executes a run, sings fianissimo or sustains a tone 
she does it by being master of her breath, and she always 
holds a supply in reserve, which is not the case naturally. 
Numberless points in singing which are credited to the 
singer's consummate art are merely ‘‘ tricks of the breath.” 
Not only must the lungs act as a reservoir and the flow 
of air from them be perfectly controlled, but this flow must 
be guided correctly and accurately to the hard palate back 
of the teeth. Unless this is done the tone is muffled or 
throaty, and consequently has no roundness, ring or carry- 
ing power. If the breath strikes the throat or the soft 
palate, the tones are unmusical and the throat becomes 
irritated. : 

It is impossible to have the tones placed as they should 
be unless the breath is controlled and guided as above 
indicated. I have seen a few singers most of whose tones 
were placed correctly by nature, but the majority of voices 
are not. 

Assume the improbable, namely, that a person's tones 
are a// perfectly placed by nature. She or he cannot sing 
anything but the simplest ‘‘ tunes” while breathing natu- 
rally, and those even as they should be sung. Phrasing, 
that most important part of perfect singing, cannot be ac- 
complished successfully except by a mastery of the breath. 
If a woman’s voice is throaty or breathy, and she con- 
tinues to breathe naturally, reaching the volume of tone de- 
sired by forcing the breath, she will never sing. 

If she controls her breath so as to produce perfect tones, 
musically, and lacks an emotional and sympathetic nature, 
she will never sing in the true meaning of the word. 

If she is blessed with such a nature, and has learned the 
mastery of the breath, she will find as she sings that her 
breath is controlled without an effort by her emotions and 
sympathies, producing what .all will recognize as truest 
song, God's highest gift. 

Is it any wonder, then, that teachers who are competent 


harp on breathing when it is necessary? 
LiwiaAN FirzHuGH Cross. 
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HE violin as a solo instrument shows no signs 

of diminishing in popular favor in Berlin. On the 

contrary, there are strong indications that it will play a 

more important réle than ever in the concert world this 

season. The number of violinists booked already to ap- 

pear is surprisingly large even for-this great musical 
metropolis. 

Of course our own local artists, Halir, Joachim, Zajic, 
Gregorowitch, Witek, Wirth, Hollaender, Olk, Waldemar- 
Meyer, Felix Meyer and others of less reputation, will be 
repeatedly heard. Then we are to have many giants from 
abroad, such as Sarasate, Burmester, Thomson, Rivarde, 
Nachéz &c. Moreover, there will be a veritable deluge of 
débutants. The number of chamber music concerts also 
promises to be unusually large. A new string quartet, the 
Hollaender, has been formed. The great Joachim and 
Halir quartets are to give their usual number of evenings. 
The Zajic and Wirth trios have announced a series of con- 
certs, and there will be plenty of visiting string organiza- 
tions, so that lovers of ensemble playing will have fo cause 
to complain. 


* 
* « 


The first soloist of the season was Jascha Sussmann, a 
prodigy, who appeared in the Singakademie on the 4th. 
The boy looked about ten years old on the stage, but he is 
probably considerably older. His appearance was untimely 
and ill advised. His talent is great, and with about five 
years of hard study under the right master he will develop 
into an admirable violinist. But this is all that can be said 
in praise of him. His playing is crude and at times quite 
amateurish. His tone is very weak and his conception 
characterless, though he cannot be blamed for that, as in- 
dividual conception cannot be expected in one so young. 
His selections were Mozart's D major concerto, the Othello 
fantasie, by Ernst, and the Mendelssohn concerto. The 
first of these works was in some respects well played, but 
the other two were in every way beyond his grasp. Not 
even his remarkable left hand facility compensated for his 
many shortcomings. 

If the boy had played in a small hall with piano, and 
had essayed such works asthe Viotti twenty-second con- 
certo and the Tartini G minor sonata, he would have been 
far more satisfactory. He had not even strength to turn 
the pegs of his violin, and yet he performed in the Sing- 
akademie with full orchestra. 

I understand that he is to study under Joachim at the 
Hochschule from now on,so his eventual success is assured; 
for his talent, as I stated above, is of a high order, and 
Joachim does not encourage premature public perform- 
ances. 


On Monday, the 7th, another new violinist, Paul Meyer, 
of Frankfort, gave a concert in the Singakademie with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Professor 
Mannstaedt. His program was as follows: 


Concerto No. 28, im A MiMOPr........605 ssccccvcevctscccccccsccccece Viotti 
High AlOumiblatt).. oo. ccs acest ccccccscccncescccessodsseccccose Wagner 
Scéne de la Czarda, Hyre Kati..........ccccceesscsevecvccccveces Hubay 
Concerto No, 1, im D mAajor.....e.scsceeeesveses eo bhassenedesede Paganini 


Meyer studied principally, I believe, with Hugo Heer- 
mann, though he had some lessons with Joachim. He has 
a good technic, which he displayed to advantage in the 
Paganini concerto. His playing is thoroughly respectable 
and legitimate. But there is nothing about it to command 
attention and respect, nothing characteristic. He plays 
like so many others—well, but not very interestingly. He 
does not warm you up. His right arm is rather stiff and 
his tone somewhat dry and colorless. His violin is said to 
be a Maggini. It is evidently not one of that maker’s best 
instruments ; although in the upper positions the tone was 
brilliant it sounded weak and uneven in the lower, and 
the E string squeaked and fifed throughout the evening. 


On Sunday, the 6th, was given the first of the popular 
Philharmonic concerts, which take place three times week- 
ly throughout the season, under Professor Mannstaedt's 
direction. A long, interesting and varied program was 
rendered before a full house. There have been numerous 
changes in the personnel of the orchestra, chiefly among 
the strings. The soloists were Otto Miiller, harpist, who 
played exceedingly well a fantasie by T. Thomas, and 
Simon van Benge, ‘cellist, who performed the Servais fan- 
tasie, O Cara Memoria. Benge is an excellent musician. 
He has a fine tone and he plays with taste and finish. He 
is the first ‘cellist of the orchestra. 

Servais’ compositions for ‘cello cannot be classed 
among the great works of art. Yet they deserve respect, 
for they have done a great deal toward furthering the in- 
strument. Servais worked for the ‘cello much as Paganini 
did for the violin, though in a lesser degree. 


A great and brilliant concert was given on the 10th at 
the Philharmonie by Prof. Carl Schroeder, assisted by 
Erika Wedekind, of Dresden, and Prof. Carl Halir. 

The program was as follows : 


EHOmOSS OvesGere WO, Bins assis ccncccdesvevacssnepesdetegeeres Beethoven 
Violin Comoaste, OF. TB o5oy000svisccneccccessecvcecosqeovese Tschaikowsky 
Professor Halir. 

Aria, Auf starkem Pittige, &c., from the Creation.............. Hayda 
Fraulein Wedekind. 

Bilder aus der Marchenwelt..........cccccccceecveces Victor Hausmann 
(For full orchestra.) 

Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso.........6:ccssceceeveses Saint-Saéns 


Professor Hailir. 
Lieder, with piano accompaniment— 


Tetzt est er hinaus in dei weite Welt..................cceeeee Riedel 
GOOG sc dep dcccccvccicccnddoctéddcceseuesoteeeseanVesves Cornelius 
Dike Wacetlgndl, 6. sissnsesssosbuboetcevscctadehstetevdcoucctd Alabieff 
Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger,........scecccocsscsecscessecsceces Wagner 


Professor Schroeder proved himself a conductor of 
marked ability and large experience. He gave a masterly 
performance of the overture, conducting it from memory, 
and in the Hausmann composition, which is a very clever 
and interesting piece of program music, he brought out the 
characteristic features ina manner that bespoke a keen, 
musicianly insight into the work. The solo numbers, too, 
he directed with discrimination and good taste. 

Fraulein Wedekind made her Berlin début on this oc- 
casion. She is a member of the Dresden Royal Opera, and 
has won considerable distinction both in opera and concert. 
She had been heralded by very strong press notices, so ex- 
pectations were high. Perhaps it was on this account that 
some were disappointed in her. Her voice did not seem to 
me so very sympathetic, but her art is undeniably great. 
Her crescendos and diminuendos on long sustained notes 
were remarkable for volume and clearness. She was 
favorably received and once encored. 

Fraulein Wedekind’s light was dimmed by the presence 
of that great and brilliant star, Carl Halir. His perform- 
ance of the Tschaikowsky concerto was grand and monu- 





mental. I have never heard any violinist—not even Auer— 
make so much of that wonderful first movement. Such a 
broad and noble conception! Such pathos, and such a 
grand and sweeping mastery! When Halir began that 
theme it was as if the soul of the great dead Russian com- 
poser was alive and throbbing in the violin, imploring, sup- 
plicating to the muse. 

I shall never forget the impression Halir’s playing of 
that first movement made on me. It was so powerful, so 
commanding ; it seemed as though the artist had suddenly 
grown immeasurably in stature. He was rewarded with a 
storm of applause. The canzonetta was sweetly and 
touchingly played, and the Saint-Saéns number most ap- 
plauded of all; but the first movement of the concerto was 
incomparably the greatest performance of the evening. 


* 
* * 


On the same evening the new Hollaender Quartet, com- 
posed of Hollaender, first violin; Nicking, second violin ; 
Bandler, viola, and Schrattenholz ’cello, gave its first soirée 
to a large audience in Bechstein Hall. They played Bee- 
thoven's E flat major quartet, op. 74; a quartet in C minor 
for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, by Prof. Friedrich Gerns- 
heim, in which the composer performed the piano part, and 
the Schubert G major quartet, op. 161. I heard only the 
scherzo and finale of the last named work. I would not 
like to judge of the playing of the artists until I, have 
heard them to better advantage. I could see, however, 
that Prof. Hollaender excels in chamber music playing, and 
that the ensemble, considering the short time that they 
have practiced together, was very good. 

* 
* * 

The following evening I heard in Bechstein Halla young 
violinist of extraordinary talent and attainments. ‘This 
was Alexander Petschnikoff, off St. Petersburg. His play- 
ing, compared with that of such violinists as Meyer and 
Lussmann, is like champagne compared with water. He 
is asecond Wieniawski! He has in full measure that Rus- 
sian fire and passion that sways and moves an audience 
with irresistible power. This and a very strong, marked 
individual conception are Petschnikoff's two chief charac- 
teristics, and they are such powerful characteristics that 
one is at once carried away by them and made oblivious to 
allelse. But when we come to look for other features, to 
analyze the young giant’s playing in full, we find him not 
wanting in other respects. 

His technic is big and commanding. It is a technic fully 
equal to playing with ease everything in violin literature. 
His tone is fine and penetrating. His bowing, while it 
would not meet with the approbation of the best masters of 
German schools, because he holds the elbow very 
high, and because he has not the free, supple wrist 
movement independent of the forearm movement, is clean . 
cut and effective. It is not graceful, but it is telling, and 
that is after ail the main thing. He trills equally well with 
the second and third fingers. He plays a glorious instru- 
ment, the Stradivarius that formerly belonged to the 
great Ferdinand Laub. The following was his program : 


Camsstto Wo. & DD abe ccccvic de decesecwges vvecs cpucite sss Wieniawski 
Air with piano accompaniment. . f » seta } 
or violin alone 
BOTADENIS 00. cc cccccccccvssescvens hesage oe { aA e Bach 
DOGS oc ciedccoccccosccecsectocces | B minor sonata. | 
Tempo di Bourrée...........-++++ t J 
Ciacona, for violin alome,..,....cesccssocvcecscccsccccescesssescveces Bach 
COMZONEttA, ..0icccrerecescccccerevevecescesscscsecesevenes Tschaikowsky 
TERMUAEOD cn ni dios sdcpdsthsooes cuaneans eetiseuusqatodesance Saint-Saéns 


The ciacona he took at a much slower tempo than any 
player I ever heard. His is not a traditional interpretation 
by any means. He might at times be accused of exaggera- 
tion were it not that the charm of his potent individuality 
saved his hearers from such an impression, 

The pathos he threw into the canzonetta from the 
Tschaikowsky concerto would have been quite heart- 
tending had it not, alas! been transformedinto dathos by 
the snapping of the E string : 

Oh, music! Heavenly maid! though flitting thing, 
Art made more flitting by a snapping string. 


Petschnikoff is already a great violinist. But he is ca- 
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pable of great improvement yet, as he is but twenty-two 
years old. He studied in Moscow under Johann Hrimaly, 
carrying off the first prize at the conservatory at the age of 
seventeen. Hrimaly’s name is little known outside of 
Russia, but the fact that he has produced such a pupil as 
Petschnikeff proves him to be a great teacher. He is a 
native of Pilsen, Bohemia, and studied at the Prague Con- 
servatory under Mildner. In the sixties he traveled as a 
virtuoso quite extensively. In 1869 he settled in Moscow, 
attracted thither by Ferdinand Laub, whom he had chosen 
as his ideal violinist, notwithstanding that Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski and Joachim were then in their best years. I 
have heard others, too, great living violinists, say that 
Laub was the greatest virtuoso that they ever heard. And 
yet how comparatively little is known about him ! 


* 
+ * 


Laub was born in Prague in 1832, and studied at the con- 
servatory of his native city under Moritz Mildner. During 
these years of study he came in contact with Hector Berlioz 
and Ernst, and was greatly influenced by them. Later he 
enjoyed the patronage of the Archduke Stephan, of Austria, 
who opened for him the doors of success in Vienna, and 
who presented him with a fine Amati violin. In 1851 he 
played in London with great success, and in 1853 he became 
Joachim’s successor as concertmeister at Weimar under 
Liszt.” Two years later he gave up this position for a 
more lucrative one as teacher at the Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin and as concertmeister of the Royal Orchestra. 

He traveled extensively on the Continent in company 
with Carlotta Patti and other eminent artists. I think he 
was also in America for a short time, but I am not positive 
of this. In 1866 he went to Moscow, and became the lead- 
ing musical light of that old city of the Czars. Here he 
remained till his death in 1875. His playing was character- 
ized by a beautiful, large tone, extraordinary left hand 
facility and certainty, absolute purity of intonation and a 
bold and brilliant but musicianly style. 

Like Ernst, he was largely dependent upon the mood of 
the moment, so that his playing was very unequal. At 
times he was very unsatisfactory, but when at his best he 
could rouse an audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
If he had not hidden himself away in Moscow during the 
last ten years of his life his name would no doubt be a 
greater factor in the violin world to-day. 


+ * 


On Wednesday, the 16th, the first ‘cellist of the season 
was heard in Bechstein Hall. This was a girl of about 
thirteen years of age,I should think—Elsa Ruegger, of 
Brussels. Miss Ruegger scored a pronounced success, and 
she deserved it, for she is a positive genius on her instru- 
ment. There is real artistic finish in her playing, and none 
of the crudeness and amateurishness common to the aver- 
age so-called prodigy. .She draws from her small, three- 
quarter sized ‘cello a clear, sweet, carrying tone. Her 
technic is well developed, her ear perfect and her concep- 
tion intelligent. Of course it is largely the conception of 
her teacher, for she is too young to have an individual 
conception. Yet her playing is by no means mechanical, 
from a musical point of view. In ten years, when she will 
be wholly her own individual self, her playing will be won- 
derful. Her bow arm is naturally perfect, though some of 
the more intricate kinds of bowing are not yet properly 
developed. The bowing is very apt to be the weakest 
point in young artists. Her playing of Popper's Papillons 
was not effective, because she has not yet mastered her 
spiccato; the forearm moved too much, and her wrist was 
stiff. This was not the case in other kinds of bowing, 
where she showed a perfectly flexible wrist. 

If I were to go into technical details I could of course 
point out numerous little defects, but I am confident they 
are defects which she is bound to overcome. And then I 
much prefer to stay on the praising side of one so merito- 
rious. She is a modest looking little girl, with winning 


manners and no touch of conceit. May her great talent be 
fully developed ! 
Her program was: 

Concerto in EB minor............seceeeeees Bike eccéedsioece Carl Lindner 
TPE OOROD, ve snns ak cobnsappin ge 41 4d eds eab hanes cnennd chiemere> M. Bruch 
BOnGee 1 A MURIOO, a's akidincoscevdvinntacvobncsi asaqsee L. Boccherini 
Gas «Cah ged 9 idsu ides danas epevd cadre cncbenabeventteuees D. Popper 
See TE ie iis ioc Fact bea teabatctedcuaseteatans FP. Schubert 
POURING ash Head db oc Fdbls ce dbtbsepaedeee oe chlo lsevde tenets ._D. Popper 


Fraulein Betty Schwabe gave a concert in the Singakad- 
emie on the 17th, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the direction of her teacher, Joseph Joachim. She played 
the Brahms concerto, the romance from Joachim’s Hunga- 
rian concerto and the Bruch G minor coneerto—a preten- 
tious program, indeed, for a young lady, but the young 
artist did herself and her illustrious teacher great credit 
with it. Indeed I was surprised at the manner in which 
she overcame the technical difficulties of the Brahms con- 
certo. These are not only great difficulties, but they are 
difficulties of the most ungrateful kind, as the technic of 
the work is not adapted to the violin. The concerto is the 
work of a composer who has great ideas to express, but 
who expresses them in his own way, regardless of the 
adaptation and limitations of the instrument through which 
he chooses to express them. No one but a violinist appre- 
ciates a good performance of the solo part in the Brahms 
symphonic concerto. 

Fraulein Schwabe did remarkably well with it. She has 
a big technic, an excellent tone, fine bowing, and deep, 
refined expression. The romance from the Joachim Hun- 
garian concerto is a noble movement in Spohr’s pure style, 
with a not too strong yet very perceptible Hungarian 
flavor.. Though greater in intention than in effect it is 
nevertheless a strong piece of writing. This and the 
adagio of the Bruch concerto were admirably rendered. 
The difficult Bruch last movement was performed with 
clearness and precision, though I could have wished for a 
more energetic style of expression at times. 

On the whole Fraulein Schwabe deserves the warmest 
praise. Joachim is reported to have said that she was the 
best young lady pupil he had ever had. I cannot vouch 
for this. Moreover, it is of little significance, as such reports 
are too numerous nowadays. Certain it is that the young 
artist has very few rivals among the violinists of her sex. 

One thing she lacks, however. The power, the magnet- 
ism, the temperament, the soul—call it what you will—that 
deeply moves an audience, that tugs at our heart strings, 
that plays on our nerves—that something which makes us 
forgetful of everything except the longing to hear more. 
Most excellent as her playing is, there is a sameness to it 
throughout that suggests that she has trod a compara- 
tively smooth and uniformly pleasant upward road, that 
she has not tasted deeply of the bitterness and sorrow of 
life. She will no doubt learn some of life’s sad lessons in 
due time, and then we may look for that quality in her 
playing that arouses our sympathies and our longings, and 
that not only arouses but satisfies them. 

ArTHuR M. AseELL. 





Cologne.—The Giirzenich concerts began at Cologne 
October 22. The novelties to be produced this season are 
The Beatitudes, by Cesar Frank ; the Christ Symphony, by 
Samuel; Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony; Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel ; La Forét Enchantée, by Victor d’Indy, and 
Schilling'’s sea piece. 

Guadagnini.—A violin by Guadagnini was sold in 
London lately for 5,000 frs. This dynasty of violin makers 
has lasted 200 years. Lorenzo worked at Placentia from 1695 
to 1743, and was succeeded by his sons, Gianbattista, 
Gaetano, and Giuseppe, 1740-1786. In 1800 Carlo Gaetano 
II., Giuseppe II, and Felice were busy ; from 1831 to 1881 
Antonio. The present members of the family are Fran- 
cesco and Giuseppe, whose workshop is in Rome. The 
first Lorenzo Guadagnini was a pupil of Stradivarius. 


The Virgil Recitals. 
HE growth of the Virgil Piano School has been 
marvelous in the three years of its existence, and it 
bids fair to be one of the foremost schools in the country for 
the study of the piano. 

The first of a series of recitals by the pupils of this school 
was given in Jersey City, N. J., Thursday evening of last 
week. The cosy hall connected with the Hasbrouck insti- 
tute was filled to overflowing, and though the audience was 
not so demonstrative as is usual in New York, the close at- 
tention showed a marked interest. A varied program, in- 
cluding Bach, Schumann, Chaminade, Rubinstein, Liszt 
and Chopin, was rendered in an artistic style worthy of 
such compositions. 

Miss Florence Traub was at her best in a romance étude 
by Mason. Her touch is fascinating, soft and clinging, yet 
firm and true. Though but twelve years of age, too young 
to have lived the romance of her life, she was happy in her 
imagination of what might be in store for her. 

Mr. Claude Griffith played a Spanish caprice of Chami- 
nade in a charmingly capricious manner. His tone, full 
and round, runs rippling, and chord passages blending ; 
his delicate touch is especially suited to this style of com- 
position. 

Miss Ehrlich, who is teacher of music in the Hasbrouck 
Institute of Music, seemed slightly nervous in the Rubin- 
stein barcarolle, but was on her mettle in the caprice of 
Sternberg, and played splendidly. She thoroughly under- 
stands her chosen instrument and wil! do good work in the 
school during the coming year. 

When a tiny little tot, too small indeed to take her seat 
at the piano without assistance, played crossing exercises 
at 112 with the greatest ease, followed by a dainty little 
air in C major by Hunten, amusement and wonder was de- 
picted on every face. Little Paula Schwab may well be 
proud of her début on the concert stage, and she already 
has what many artists sigh for in vain—a perfect legato 
touch. 

Miss Stella Newmark performed the feat of the evening 
by playing a difficult composition on the clavier and. going 
to the piano with it for the first time before the audi- 
ence. There were many skeptics as to the truth of this 
statement, when she repeated it at the piano without an 
error and with a great deal of expression. This was to 
show the value of the clavier in memorizing pieces. Later 
she played aconcert waltz of Wieniawski in a masterly 
manner, showing a wonderful technic and a power and 
brilliancy rarely found in so young a pupil. She hasa 
bright future before her. 

New York and Brooklyn are to be favored with recitals 
in the near future. MARGARET SPENCER. 








Paris.—At the Opéra Lalo’s unfinished opera, com- 
pleted by A: Coquard, La Jacquerie, will, according to one 
report, be produced during the winter. It has already been 
performed at Monte Carlo. According to the Ménestre/ it 
will not be given, as it resembles closely a piece by Bruneau 
named Messidor, already ordered.——At the ThéAtre Libre 
will be performed the new operas, l’Epreuve, by X. Leroux ; 
Roi Arthur, by Ernest Chausson, and Saint Julien, by 
Camille Erlanger. 

A Grand New Bell.—La Savoyarde, the now famous 
bell of the Basilica of the Sacré Coeur, sounded over Paris 
for the first time October 19 at exactly 6 o'clock in the 
evening. The note is superb and deep and the vibrations 
lasted six minutes and a half. 

Unfortunately, says the Figaro, it is only possible for 
the present to toll this bell, which is the largest in the 
world, as the belfry in which it hangs will not permit of 
its being rung. There is reason to hope, however, that 
this difficulty will be got over and that the gigantic bell 
will then be heard not merely at a distance of 2 kilo- 
metres, but for 40 kilometres round Montmartre.—Parzs 
Herald. 
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Helene Hastreiter. 
ME. HELENE HASTREITER, one of the 
greatest mezzo-soprano operatic singers of the age, 
has arrived in New York, and will shortly give the enormous 
ranks of her American friends an opportunity to welcome 
her in public. Mme. Hastreiter returns to the scene of 
numerous splendid triumphs in the zenith of her rare pow- 
ers. She is the same dramatic, sympathetic, finely strung, 
noble-voiced artist who had the audiences of New York 
and every other leading city of America in which she sang 
at her feet some few short seasons ago. It is not Mme. 
Hastreiter's project on this visit to make her appearance in 
opera. Oratorio principally and concerts of a high order 
she proposes to sing in now, although in view of her super- 
lative capacity it is to be hoped that some operatic tempta- 
tion may present itself which will bring Helene Hastreiter 
back, if only incidentally, to that stage which she so supe- 
riorily adorns, 

The name and career of a great artist like Helene Has- 
treiter are so well known ail over the world that it is impos- 
sible to add anything to the accounts which have filled the 
musica] columns of the newspapers whenever and where- 
ever she has appeared. 

It was in January, 1886, after her triumphs in Italy, that 
she made her first appearance in New York, in the title 
role of Gluck’s opera, Orpheus, in the Academy of Music, 
Mr. Theodore Thomas having prophesied her fitness 
for the part, The enthusiasm and sensation she created in 
this réle are well remembered by everyone who witnessed 
her performances, by the musical eritics, who filled their 
columns in her praise, and by the directors and managers 
of the American and National opera, who, whenever her 
name was announced, had the gratification of seeing the 
house filled to its utmost capacity. The scenes that oc- 
curred in the Academy at the close of her performances, 
when Helene Hastreiter was recalled and recalled and the 
vast audience refused to leave the auditorium before the 
lights were shut off, will also be well remembered, These 
triumphs were repeated in the principal cities of the United 
States. 

After her success in this country in grand opera, concerts 
and oratorio, she accepted an engagement at Her Majesty's 
Opera, Covent Garden, London, and appeared in La Fa- 
yorita, Orpheus, and with Mme. Albani and Messrs. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké in Lohengrin, and created in Lon- 
don and the English provinces the same success as in the 
United States, Lately Helene Hastreiter has devoted her- 
self to high-class concerts; her répertoire in arias, ballads, 
scenes of opera of the old masters, as_well as the modern 
school, is an extensive one, and it is in high-class concerts 
as well as in oratorios—of which Mme. Helene Hastreiter 
is one of the few living interpreters—that she makes her 
rentrée in the United States. 

Mme. Hastreiter has her permanent home in Italy, and 
has come to America this season with the view, primarily, 
of revisiting her family. Accomplishing this, she will also 
have time to appear in public. The range of this singer's 
art embraces German, French and Italian schools, while 
the perfect purity of her vocal production has made her 
an idolized favorite in Italy, where she has been long an 
artistic protégée of musical Queen Margherita. ‘‘ None 
like you since Malibran” is what the Queen has said over 
and over to Helene Hastreiter. ‘‘ But how can you tell?” 
the singer would reply. ‘‘I feel it,” said the Queen, ‘‘I feel 
it myself; and then the authorities all tell me so; itis 
right.” 

It was in Rome that Orfeo was put on for Helene Has- 
treiter for one night; just for an experiment, the Italians 
caring nothing for Gluck before her appearance. At twenty- 
four consecutive performances of the opera Queen Mar- 
gherita sat each night the opera through, Mme. Hastrei- 
ter’s impersonation of the title rdle having created an 
enormous artistic sensation. Here, too, in Italy, where 
oratorio is as little known as Gluck’s music was originally 
little liked, Helene Hastreiter has in recent years brought 
the musical people of various prominent cities to a liking 





and appreciation of the principal dramatic arias from stand- 
ard oratorios, which she has elected to sing for them in 
preference to music they familiarly knew. 

Breadth, dramatic instinct, a vocal instrument of pas- 
sionate strength and beauty, with a diction clear, emphatic 
and polished, are the elements which Helene Hastreiter 
brings to her work, and which are so valuably potent in 
the field of oratorio. After opera the intensely, dramatic 
equipment of this singer, the largeness of her delivery, the 
superb control of her forces and the dignified purity of her 
methods are most admirably fitted to oratorio, and that she 
has chosen it as the principal field for her operations in 
America will be welcome news to all who, knowing Helene 
Hastreiter, know also the demands of pure oratorio tradi- 
tion. 

Personally Mme. Hastreiter has changed little. She 
looks young, buoyant, in excellent health, and is as slender 
and elastic in her bearing as ever. The refined gracious- 
ness of her individuality, her magnetic sympathy, the irre- 
sistible charm of manner and the perpetual suggestion of 
depths and heights of feeling, with powerful dramatic skill 
to portray them, interest and enchain one in a rarely fasci- 
nating degree. Away from her art, in which she has had 
such rare triumphs—triumphs which have left no impress 
of aggressive confidence or self assurance—she is a woman 
of varied accomplishments. Her conversation is culti- 
vated and delightful, disclosing at all points a keen intel- 
lectual discrimination and a quick, sympathetic understand- 
ing. Nature, which has been so artistically generous to 
Helene Hastreiter, seems also to have endowed her with 
Tare qualities of heart, the same intense powers to feel 
which, penetrating through her work, have placed her al- 
ways in sympathy with an audience beyond most of the 


fellow artists of her day. 


This native power to feel vibrates in a superb voice, which 


moves and sways her hearers beyond most voices on the 


present stage. It is a rare voice ; mezzo in range, contral- 
to in quality, and full of rich feeling and passionate dra- 
matic strength. Now, in the ripeness of her powers and 


experience, Helene Hastreiter returns a great and noble 
artist, endowed with the temperament of genius and 


fitted by triumphantly successful practice to conquer in 


whatever field she undertakes. Few singers have been 
more missed in her own country than has she. 
be more welcome back. 





Kathrin Hilke. 


ISS KATHRIN: HILKE is well known to the 
public as one of New York’s leading sopranos. She 


has long been soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral and at 
Temple Beth-el, Seventy-sixth and Fifth avenue, and has 
also had marked success on the concert and oratorio plat- 
form. 


Miss Hilke’s voice, cut out by nature for large works and 


for large buildings, is of rich and even volume, exceedingly 
vibrant and dramatic in timbre, and used by her with ad- 
mirable skill and judgment. 
compositions of the lighter genre Miss Hilke is heard to 
least advantage. 
method broad, dignified and full of dramatic feeling and 
vigor, and it needs the demands of oratorio, of large arias, 
or other works in which the phrases are ample and sus- 
tained to show Miss Hilke’s powers at their best. 
she cannot sing a song or ballad with grace and finish at 
will, but hosts of singers can do this and do it well where 
few are found with the large grasp in style and the reliable 
vocal volume of Kathrin Hilke. 


In small surroundings or in 


Her vocal resources are abundant, her 


Not that 


The singer has just returned from Europe with renewed 


energy and spirit and in excellent trim for the season’s 
work. She passed eleven weeks abroad sight seeing, but 
managed to hear incidentally some good music en route. 
In Berlin she heard Hansel and Gretel admirably given, 
and she returns enthusiastic over the ‘perfection of the 
choral work heard at Oxford. and Cambridge, England. 
After hearing the English choir boys Miss Hilke is converted 


None = . 


to boy sopranos, a genus she had never learned to care 
tor very much before. 

Miss Hilke is a pupil of Mme. Frida Ashforth, and is al- 
ways glad of an opportunity to avow that everything she 
knows she owes to that admirable teacher. Miss Hilke 
has resumed her work at both cathedral and temple, and 
last Sunday, November 3, began her concert season by 
singing with the Halévy Society, of New York, Krug’s can- 
tata King Fingal, a work most admirably suited to her 
voice and style. 

Her success with the Damrosch People’s Singing Society 
last May was a pronounced one. The solo work in Bruch’s 
Fair Ellen and Mendelssohn’s Lauda Zion as sung by 
Kathrin Hilke aroused great enthusiasm. Later, in June, 
just before her departure for Europe, Miss Hilke sang at 
the Wilkesbarre, Pa., festival, Haydn's Seasons, with Wat- 
kin-Mills and Leonard Auty, when among others she re- 
ceived the following notice : 

The soloists were all very satisfactory, Watkin-Mills, the basso, 
repeating. the success he achieved here last year. Miss Hilke also 
appeared to fine advantage, showing in many ways that she is a 
lovely singer. Her treatment of O How Pleasing to the Senses was 
charming and won her a rousing encore.--Wilkesbarre Record, June 
12, 1895. 

At Newburgh also in June last Miss Hilke sang in the 
first production of Rutenberg’s new work Alpha and 
Omega, where she scored an immense success and was 
given most flattering notices, as follows : 

The soloists were given ovations. Miss Hilke sang superbly and 
was beyond criticism.—Newdurgh Daily News, June 13, 185. 


The soloists had been specially chosen for the exacting and brill- 
iant work required of them. Miss Hilke proved herself a most 
magnificent vocalist, her high notes being particularly pleasing, con- 
taining no shrill or harsh tones, and she rose with perfect satisfac- 
tion to the dramatic power and vocal possibilities of her part.— 
Newburgh Daily Register, June 13, 1895. 

Again in June, with the Middletown and Goshen vocal 
societies, she sang in Rossini’s Moses in Egypt and scored 
a tremendous success. A notice of this is appended: 


The interest centred in Miss Kathrin Hilke, of New York, so- 
prano of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. She is musical to her finger tips. 
Strength and precision are to be found in every note of her work. 
She possesses a voice of rare brilliancy, flexibility and power. Her 
efforts last evening were superb, noticeably the lovely number in 
thethird part. Our musical public will be honestly glad to hear this 
gifted singer again.—Middletown Daily Times, June 8, 1805. 


Press notices are also added of the Thanksgiving concert 
at Montreal last season, of the Schubert Club concert at 
Middletown, N. Y.,and of Hummel’s Terra Tremint in New 
York : 

Miss Hilke is a soprano of whom many favorabie notices have ap- 
peared in the American press, and certainly her reputation has not 
suffered by her appearance here. Her singing of Guilmant’s Reverie 
was beyond all praise, while in her duet, I Feel Thy Guiding Spirit, 
she showed that she is possessed of a voice of rare compass as well 
as extraordinary sweetness.—Montreal Daily Star, November 23, 1804 


Miss Hilke hasa voice of great power and sweetness, which she 
used to great advantage, fairly captivating her audience.—Monfrea/ 
Daily Witness, November 23, 1504. 





Those who were fortunate enough to be present in the St. James’ 
Methodist Church enjoyed a rich musical treat. The program wasa 
lengthy one, and although applause of any kind was naturally pro- 
hibited one could hardly restrain If at the lusion of the 
solos by Miss Kathrin Hilke. This young lady has a soprano voice 
of unusual range and sweetness, and her contributidns were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by those present.—-Monfreal Gazette, November a3, 
1504. 

Miss Hilke was in perfect voice and her singing was rapturously 
received. She displayed her wonderful control of a most pleasing 
and voluminous voice in this and inthe Jewel Song from Faust.— 
Middletown Daily Press, May 11, 1595. 











Hummel’s Terra Tremnit was a grand piece of work and afforded 
Miss Hilke a splendid opportunity to display her magnificent voice. 
—New York Morning Journal, March 2, 1895. 





The several soprano solos were superbly sung by Miss Hilke. Her 
clear, high notes mounted to the arched dome ina a flight of pure 
melody.—New York Herald, March 2, 1595. 

Miss Hilke’s repertory is large, and, as well as a volu- 
minous list of songs, arias and secular and sacred music of 
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all schools, she has the standard oratorios at her fingers’ 
ends. 

In The Messiah, Elijah, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, The 
Creation, The Seasons and many others she has sung with 
emphatic success in various musical centres, Aside from 
being an accomplished artist on the platform she is also a 
well grounded musician, a quick study, and a singer who is 
always ready to fill an emergency, being frequently known 
to fill a breach at the very last moment, and always with 
success. 

A busy season awaits Miss Hilke, for which she has 
never been in better voice or spirit. 





New York Philharmonic Club. 


HIS finished organization, a feature of New 
York musical life, as it has become throughout the 
provinces, enters upon its eighteenth season with a superior 
artistic personnel, Each member is a soloist of high merit, 
while the combined efforts of the club are proved as usual 
to be precise, sympathetic and polished in a way with 
which few organizations can compare. 

Eugene Weiner, the flute virtuoso and director of the 
club, is’ an artist too well known to need much comment. 
As soloist with the Thomas Orchestra, the Boston Philhar- 
monic Club and during the Damrosch Musical Festival, 
when he played the obligatos to Etelka Gerster’s songs, he 
distinguished himself as an artist of the first rank. In the 
present club, with which he has now permanently identified 
himself, his’spirit and talents are valuably diffused and the 
solo work which constantly falls to his share is always an 
artistic delight to hear. 

Mr. Louis G. Kapp, the first violin, a first prize pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire, is another virtuoso of first rank, 
and an admirable ensemble as well as solo artist. Adolph 
Studer, violinist, is another high-class artist. The viola 
soloist, Paul Mende, occupied the position as first violin in 
the Patti concerts under Abbey’s management, and Carl 
Krill, the ‘cellist, is admitted by leading authorities to be 
one of the first 'cellists living. Among sixteen candidates 
for the post he was chosen by Hans von Biilow as first and 
solo ‘cellist for the Biilow Orchestra, an honor which speaks 
for itself. Mr. Henry Lehman, the double bass soloist, has 
at times been called the Paganini of his heavy instrument, 
because of his rarely facile execution, and this member 
completes the sextet of the New York Philharmonic Club— 
a sextet of individual artists, whose ensemble forces could 
not possibly result otherwise than in exceptionally artistic 
performances, 

Miss Inez Grenelli, a soprano soloist, who has won many 
successes abroad, and who is the bearer of valuable in- 
dorsements from her famous teacher, Mme. Desirée Artot, 
from the great German critic, Richard Pohl, and from 
August Manns, director of the Crystal Palace concerts, 
London, England, has been engaged by the club this sea- 
son, and will appear at all their concerts. 

The programs of the New York Philharmonic Club are 
always well selected and arranged, and owing to the ster- 
ling merit of the organization new works are constantly 
being added to its répertoire, which have been written 
expressly for and dedicated to the club by prominent 
composers, foreign and American. Contrary to the expe- 
rience of many organizations, however high their merit, the 
New York Philharmonic Club seldom seems to strike an 
adverse criticism, and the testimony of the New York 
press, together with that of leading American cities, is 
uuqualifiedly favorable, and even enthusiastic, toward their 
work. 


To hear this miniature orchestra in one of its delightfully 
culled programs is a rare educational pleasure. Each man 
himself an accomplished artist, the combination attains the 
absolute perfection of finish. They play in complete sym- 
pathy and with an identity of spirit and purpose which 
admits no flaws, weak spots or uncertain places. Modern 
and classic literature is fully embraced in their répertoire, 
which is enormous. An interesting feature with the club 
is that, unless prescribed otherwise, it accompanies all soli. 
A singer has the background of this dainty little orchestra, 





and a flute solo by Mr. Weiner, accompanied by the quintet 
of strings, makes a number of excellent musical effect. 

The auspices of the club have never been better. Its po- 
sition is established, its art stature liberally recognized and 
its permanent prosperity assured. 








First Cari Recital. 
R. WILLIAM C, CARL gave his first organ 
recital of this season on Thursday afternoon last, in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, assisted by Miss Bertha S. Bucklin, 
violinist, and Mr. Franklyn Eyre Hunt, baritone. 

The organist opened with a new and scholarly work of 
John E. West, of London, a sonata in D minor, of which 
the last two movements, an andante religioso and allegro 
pomposo, are well conceived and contrasted. Mr. Carl 
showed early that he has all his forces well in hand, and 
played with dignity, authority and abundant energy and 
feeling. A cantabile of Rousseau in A flat he played with 
delicious smoothnéss, and in the E minor prelude and fugue 
of Bach he was clean, firm and accurately at home. The 
program was interestingly chosen with a view to variety, 
and was performed with spirit from beginning to end. 

The soloists were satisfactory, but the organ was really 
the big soloist of the occasion and a very satisfying one. 
Despite a downpour of rain the church was well filled. 
The second recital will take place to-morrow (Thursday) 
afternoon 4 at o'clock. 








Coquard.—lIt is probable that an opera by M. Coquard, 
entitled Les fils de Jahel, will be produced at the Paris 
Opéra, MM. Bertrand and Gailhard having given a half 
promise to that effect. 


First Chickering Recital. 


ESSRS, CHICKERING & SONS resumed 
their annual series of afternoon concerts on Tuesday, 
October 29, when the New York Philharmonic Club, as- 
sisted by Mr. Wm, H. Barber, pianist, and Miss Inez Gre- 
nelli, soprano, furnished the following program : 


Sextet, Serenade, Op. 73.......ccvccevccccncessenencnsvessenss Th. Gouvy 
Pastorale. 
Rondo. 
(Composed for and dedicated to the New York Philharmonic Club.) 
Piano soli— 
WOO ORT OE 6 oo hic hae cco che bins We8b ons cc dpenccc cesses cccocuting’ Liszt 
Scherso 1 BH MiNOF.. 160. sccccccesessscccacencesessses .Mendelssohn 
EE ee PE error rT Grieg 
Siegesmund’s Liebesgesang............sseeeeeeeees Wagner- Bendel 
Aria, Casta Dive (NOCH) kc o0cccddetahscrocccccocncecssencces V. Bellini 
Fiute solo— 
Aria, Happy Spirits in Elysium, d’Orphée,........... Ch, v. Gluck 
Base i Fis ee cc0 skies. coetcctcdccecee euseeee aad F. Corven 
Piano soli— 
Prelude in D flat major..........sscsccccscesersssenesseeanens Chopin 
OREM aisemrassesdtospentensasecege becscaneyross Schumann-Liszt 
Caprice, Op. 2, NO. B...sccccccsscreccnscoseccsecssesures Stavenhagen 
Gavot, from Suite, OP. Loo. cccesccesesccversccecewscovesss d’ Albert 
Dee Bis vce coceuns 9 0450 o0esendcngbecepsinve cacpsndunlp R. Schumann 
He Loves Me—Loves Me Not,.........-:eseeceseereneveeers P, Mascagni 
Quartet, Variations, D mimor.............. ccc eeecceneenees Fr, Schubert 


Two violins, viola and violoncello. 

The work of the Philharmonic Club was, as usual, crisp, 
sympathe' ic and finished, and in its accompaniments to the 
vocal and fiute soli the effect produced by this small body 
of artistic players was admirable. Mr. Eugene Weiner 
played the Gluck aria with great beauty of tone and smooth 
sustainment of phrase, and how dainty was the character- 
istic little morceau, L’Espagnole, of Corven, with its string 
background! This organization is in excellent form this 
season and always an artistic pleasure to enjoy. 

Mr. Wm. H. Barber, who has proved himself a pianist of 
refinement and taste, did not play with his usual grace or 
sympathy on this occasion. To those who know him it 
would occur that he did not do himself justice, although 
the Stavenhagen and d’Albert numbers were played neatly 
enough and with spirit. Elsewhere, however, sympathy 
was absent in a large degree. 

The Casta Diva from Norma was delivered by Miss 
Grenelli in a manner vocally pure, if without dramatic. au- 
thority, and with correct phrasing and intelligent color. In 
Schumann's Hidalgo—rarely sung and a welcome number 
—Miss Grenelli threw more spirit and won much applause. 
That her singing pleased the audience was unmistakable, 
and she had many times to answer recalls as well as 
encores. 

The usual large and fashionable gathering attracted by 
these musicales was present in full force, and as an in- 
itiative for the season the Chickering afternoon was a pro- 
nounced success. 








Lilli Lehmann.—Frau Lehmann-Kalisch will ap- 
pear at Vienna ~ Fidelio, Don Juan and various Wagner 
réles. 

Bremen.—Rubinstein's Bal Costumé, instrumented by 
Erdmannsdorfer, will be given at the Bremen City Theatre 
as a ballet pantomime. 


New Russian Operas.—The new opera, Tanejew’s 
Oristeia, was produced at the Marien Theatre, St. Peters- 
burg, on October 138. At the same theatre will be given 
this month Arenski’s one act opera Raphael, the chief parts 
being assigned to Mmes. Mrawina and Dolina and M. 
Sserebrjakow. A new work by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Der 
Heilige Abend, will be produced at the same house at 
Christmas. 
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BosTON, Mass., November 3, 1895. 
HE program of the first Kneisel Quartet con- 
cert, October 28, in Association Hall, was as follows : 


Quartet, A minor, op. 51, NO. 2.......ccceeeesseeeneeeececees Brahms 
Suite, op. 34, for violin and piano (first time)....,.....00:s0++++ Bernard 
Quartet, G major, op. 76, NO. 75.....ccescceccsseceecceneeveneses Haydn 


Sar Péladan, unconsciously a rare humorist, although 
Nordau is inclined to take him seriously, in his novel Istar 
devotes a chapter to Brahms. He first informs his readers 
that Brahms is an intense Protestant, who would not use 
the Roman Catholic ritual for his Requiem ; that he is a 
German of the Germans, and when someone addressed him 
as ‘‘Genius!” ina letter and not ‘‘ Mr. Doctor, Professor 
Emeritus,” he was seriously offended. The Sar after stat- 
ing these damning facts remarks, ‘‘I am surprised that 
Germany has reckoned him for thirty years among her 
artists.” ‘Thus he lays a foundation for a remarkable and 
fantastic palace of criticism. I regret I cannot give you a 
general idea of his reasoning and conclusions ; they are not 
for virgins and boys. He speaks in one of his mildest pas- 
sages of this singular characteristic of Brahms: ‘‘ No mat- 
ter what the opus may be, you recognize the heart that has 
consented ; the intellect alone recoils ; this artist, who has 
chosen themes of love—themes free, mad, made with a 
chanson of the wind in the hair of a savage woman who 
combs herself with a nail, has portrayed incomparably the 
fear of being compromised or deceived, the worldliness of 
love.” To him Brahms is a gypsy remembering herself 
though clad in conventional civilized dress; or a minx 
who guards her stays during the most reckless hour. And 
listen, pray, to this opinion: ‘‘ The esthetic who is ac- 
quainted somewhat with anthropology will always prefer to 
hear a feminine performance of very passionate works like 
those of Chopin or Brahms; while the quartets of Bee- 
thoven, the ultima verba of art, and the greatest part of 
the sublime Wagner require ‘ une éxecution de mfle.’” 

‘Voici les pieds de Peladan,” as Laurent Tailhade sings 
in‘a bitter ballad. 

I could never understand what the Sar was driving at 
until I heard Monday night the second and the third move- 
ments of the A minor quartet played in marvelous fashion. 
Melancholy oozes from each page, yet it is the melancholy 
wooed by Thomas Hood. 

I saw my mother in her shroud, 

Her cheek was cold and very pale; 
And ever since I've looked on all 

As creatures doomed to fail. 

There is the thought of unattainable desire ; there is the 
sight of aimless, restless clouds running anywhere—any- 
where to get away from the dead moon ; there is the smell 
of forest smoke coming over a dreary field scented only by 
tall, viscous weeds. 

And yet this music is so beautiful in mournfulness. Here 
is the true requiem without words. A requiem over buried 
hopes, ambitions, lusts. And even the dead in life find 
comfort in the burial hymn. 

This, however, is only an individual impression. Others 
while recognizing the inherent beauty no doubt caught fair 
glimpses of Hungary in the third movement and heard 


gypsy songs transmuted by Brahms, the alchemist. You 
will laugh, but the quintet in the first act of The Merry War 
always had the same effect on me as did this third move- 
ment: no goose-flesh, no feverish shivers, but the sensa- 
tion of inexplicable, beautiful melancholy. Perhaps Péladati 
is right :— pagan abandon clamped by the stays of con- 
ventionality, checked by inherited Calvinism. 


* 
* * 


The suite by Emile Bernard was played here for the first 
time. Was it ever played in New York? You hearda 
piano trio by him in '93 ; his organ pieces are known to 
your chief organists; and very likely his violin concerto 
has been played in New York. 

This suite is a favorite with Sarasate, who has given it 
with Berthe Marx at least three times in London; the first 
performance was in ‘93. Probably Mr. Kneisel heard it in 
London last June. However that may be, he and Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, the pianist, received the hearty thanks of the au- 
dience for their brilliant performance of the charming 
music. The first movement, moderato, is not especially 
striking in itself. Yet it commands respect for the clean 
cut workmanship, and it suggests still better things to 
come. These hopes are fully realized. 

The allegretto is fresh, tuneful, spontaneous ; the tempo 
di menuetto is graceful, bewitching in its principal theme, 
without affectation of archaism, and without impertinent 
bizarrerie ; the finale is where passion first enters, and pas- 
sion does not forget beauty. The whole suite is delightful 
music, sane, wholesome, elegant. There is no trick in har- 
mony or rhythm that leads to suspicion of a deliberate pose. 
The suite is the frank and genial work of one who has 
mastered his trade and does not deem it necessary or dig- 
nified to advertise the fact. Furthermore Bernard thinks 
for himself. 

There are other pieces of Bernard; among them a Di- 
vertissement for wind instruments (1890), said to be of 
great worth; a Fantaisie for piano and orchestra, first 
played in Paris in 83 ; Paysage and Rondo fantastique for 
orchestra (1891)—the Paysage is said to resemble a cool 
landscape of Puvis de Chavannes; an aria for viola and 
piano (1892), and William the Conqueror, for baritone, 
chorus and orchestra, to be produced soon at a concert of 
the Paris Opéra. Shall we ever hear any one of them? 

Mr. Perabo is a most admirable ensemble player. Why 
not? He has abundant technic, large intelligence, the soul 
of an artist ; he also is a born ensemble player, a gift that 
cannot be purchased. With him as pianist and Mr. Kneisel 
as violinist the suite was heard to full advantage. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave its first concert in Association 
Hall, without doubt the best room that can be secured 
here for its audience. It is a cheery room ; the acoustics 
seem to be excellent. To be sure, the hearer is obliged to 
climb steps even before he enters the main door of the 
building, and somehow or other in a Y. M. C. A, hall there 
is the thought of ‘notices for the ensuing week” to be 
read, and a possible collection to be taken. 

The next concert will be November 25. 


” 
* * 


A public hearing of the Roman Festival Mass, by Mr. 
Augusto Rotoli, was at St. James’ Church, Wednesday 
evening, October 80. The program was as follows: 


Sonata Pontificale ....ssessseercevseseeeerseess 
Mr. J. Frank Donahoe. 


Roman Festival Mags........ccccccsscsccseseseverecssccccssesesses Rotoli 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus (unaccompanied), 
Agnus Dei. 

Postiude it FP... .cccscccccccdccccssccscccccccccccscoscesesccenes Southard 


Mr. Walter J. Kugier. 

The soloists were Miss Elizabeth Clahane, Miss Teresa 
Flynn, Mr. Rotoli and Mr. Clifford. The chorus of sixty 
voices was assisted by the Sanctuary choir. Mr. Kugler 
was the organist. 

The following note will enable you to form an idea of 
Mr. Rotoli’s purpose : 

In the basilicas of Rome an orchestra is never employed. 
At festivals the accompaniment is furnished by the organ, 






‘cello and bass. Occasionally the number of these instri- 
ments is increased, according to either the size of the 
chorus or the capacity of the choir gallery. Sometimes, 
also, there are added to this trombones and a kettledrum. 
The ordinary instrumental accompaniment in the other 
churches is composed of organ, one bass, one ‘cello, though 
in some instances, where the power of the organ is limited 
by reason of medieval construction, two trombones and 
a few basses supply the deficiency. In these churches at 
elaborate ceremonies a grand orchestra is used, but at 
such times the organ is silent. The combination of an 
organ and a small orchestra is used only in the 
churches of the towns near Rome; and the form of such 
an accompaniment is called provincial. The music 
which Mr. Rotoli has written, novel as it may seem to 
Americans, is intended to correspond to the traditions with 
which he is familiar by training. The accompaniment, ac- 
cordingly, is similar to that used at San Pietro in Vaticano, 
San Giovanni Laterano, Santa Maria Maggiore and other 
Roman basilicas ; that is, it is made up of organ, ‘cellos, 
basses and a kettledrum. The motive therefore, of the 
composition of this festival mass, besides the endeavor to 
preserve the traditional Roman musical grandeur which 
befits the words of the service, is to illustrate that style of 
accompaniment which makes the celebration of mass in the 
cathedrals of the Eternal City so religiously imposing.” 

This mass was first heard in the service of the church at 
St. James’, Christmas, 1894. It was given also the following 
Sunday. 

Mr. Rotoli’s mass is a work of uncommon merit. Viewed 
solely as music and apart from the thought of the ritual, it 
would inevitably command respect and awaken admiration 
from pedagogue and amateur. It combines the free and 
natural voice writing of the Palestrina school, the Italian 
sense of beauty, the modern dramatic feeling of young 
Italy. How very effective, for instance, are the convulsive 
shudders in the Miserere of the Qui Tollis, the treatment of 
the Crucifixus, the unexpected entrance of the Hosanna at 
the end of the Benedictus Qui Venit ! 

There are abundant evidences of Mr. Rotoli’s contra- 
puntal skill. The double canon for four part chorus, for 
instance, is enough to win the praise of a college of profes- 
sors. But the counterpoint is never introduced for mere 
display of technical skill. ‘This skill is always in the ser- 
vice of the beautiful. The beautiful in turn adorns and en- 
hances the imposing solemn ritual. An emotional, drama- 
tic mass—without the taint of sentimentalism, without 
trivial, cheap effect. For pure beauty I know of nothing in 
modern church music, except in Verdi's Requiem, that 
equals the opening tenor solo of the Agnus Dei. 

Mr. Rotoli may well plume himself on this admirable 
display of intelligence, art, temperament and true religious 
feeling. 

The performance was excellent. The large church was 
crowded with a deeply attentive audience. 


On several occasions I have alluded in Tue Musicar 
Courtgr to the athletic and stentorophonick comedian Mr. 
William Wolff, of the Castle Square Theatre. I fear now 
that I have done a great man injustice, for I observe in the 
Opera Glass for November, published in Boston, the 
following tribute: ‘‘The name of William Wolff has 
won golden opinions of press and public, and he is in 
the front rank of the leaders in Stageland. With all his 
success he is as modest, quiet and unassuming off the 
stage as the humblest member of his company. Never 
courting flattery, and never troubled by the ramblings of 
ignorant, ill-bred, stupid or prejudiced critics, he keeps 
serenely before the public as its warmest favorite in comic 
opera.” ‘* Serenely ” in connection with Mr. Wolff is good. 


* 
* * 


In La Saison Musicale, Paris, 1867, is found this singu- 
lar bit of news: ‘‘ A citizen of New York has presented his 
country with a fine composition. This man of heroic cour- 
age has set to music the Constitution of the United States. 
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The performance lasted eight hours. There is no news as 
to the fate of the performers.” Can anyone tell us how 
such a story originated? H 
aw * 
The program of the third Symphony concert given last 
night in Music Hall was as follows : 


Symphony, Harold in Italy.......ssseecerceerecerecesseecseaeene Berlioz 
Viola solo, Mr. Kneisel. 
Dream Pantomime, Hansel and Gretel...........++++++« Humperdinck 
First time. 
Fantasia, Francesca da Rimini,.......ss+seeessereeeeess Tschaikowsky 
First time, 


Overture, Sakuntala.........sceccecercseccsrerecerseeecsenees Goldmark 

As I wrote you last week the fantasia by Tschaikowsky 
was first played here December 31, 1891, by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Mr. Listemann. 

It is a singular fact that, while Tschaikowsky’s setting of 
the pitiable story of Madonna Francesca had never been 
played at a symphony concert before last night, and Baz- 
zini’s setting has been played, Mr. Arthur Foote’s version 
has been played twice within four years. But Tschaikowsky 
has been dead two years, and Bazzini is an old man over 
there in Italy. Ah, the lucky composer who is always on 
the ground! 

This fantasia of Tschaikowsky does not seem to be 
the equal of Romeo and Juliet or Hamlet. I think it pre- 
ceded them, as well as Manfred, in date of composition. 
It shows more or less a constant desire to experiment in 
orchestral effects. There are wondrous bits of tone paint- 
ing, as in the depictment of the black air that castigates 
the carnal malefactors: Semiramis and Dido; Helen and 
Cleopatra; Tristan and Paris; ‘‘ dames of eld and cavaliers.” 
There is occasionally a gigantic, overwhelming moment ; 
but there is much detail of little interest ; there is the sus- 
picion of padding; and the love episode is remarkable 
neither for sensuousness nor for heroic passion. This 
episode becomes almost a theme and variations : 

As turtle doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet nest 
Fly through the air by their volition borne. 

This is clearlyand sanely painted, but the continual chirp- 
ing and cooing of the flutes becomes tiresome. How in- 
finitely superior in its superb and noble sensuousness is the 
love theme in Romeo and Juliet! How higher the flights 
of imagination in Hamlet! And yet disappointing as is 
this work as a whole, there are pages that reveal the in- 
dividuality of a rare genius. 


t 
* * 


You have heard Hansel and Gretel and know the effect 
of the dream pantomime music in its proper place. We 
were obliged last evening to become acquainted with an 
excerpt stripped of its accessories, torn from its setting. 
And to me the music seemed like that of a faithful and in- 
As the opera will be given 


telligent student of Wagner. 
its 


here later, let us defer further discussion till 
performance. 
- 8 * 

The performance of the orchestra was brilliant through- 
out the evening. The Harold Symphony was admirably 
given. Mr. Kneisel was in his happiest mood. One was 
not obliged to ask, with Byron: 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upheld it through the past? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 

When one reflects on the fact that Harold was first pro- 
duced in 1834,several years before Rienzi saw the footlights, 
he marvels at the genius of Berliozin orchestral invention. 
What Saint-Saéns said of the history of his feeling toward 
Schumann’s piano quintet is true when applied to many 
students of Berlioz. At first they admire frenetically ; 
later they question, they listen to the charges of ‘* melodic 
poverty,” “lack of thematic development,” ‘* dazzling 
tricks" and are half persuaded to underrate the colossal 
works; yet after hearing often the music of those 
who lean so heavily on his shoulders, they again marvel 
at the fiery, romantic genius of the eagle beaked 
Frenchman. The last time I heard Harold, it seemed 
something of a bore; last night I reproached myself for 
having entertained and expressed the thought. In com- 
parison with the gropings and the occasional lucky discov- 
eries of Tschaikowsky, the thick splendor of Humperdinck, 
the sultry Orientalism of Goldmark, the music of Berlioz 
stood out in clear and bold relief. Each instrument, even 
in the stormiest passage, was to be distinguished. What 
effects gained by simple means, as in the march, and in the 
weird reminiscence of the march that occurs in the coda of 
the Orgy! 

The program of the concert this week will include en- 
tracte Guntrum, R. Strauss; concerto for piano, Raff; 
sympliony No. 9, Mozart; overture, Dedication of the 
House, Beethoven. off 

* * 

I spoke two weeks ago of an acute attack of heterophemy 
that had attacked Mr. Apthorp. It would appear that he 
now suffers from a second attack, forin the program book 
of the third concert he says: ‘‘ The work (Harold) was 
first given in public at the Conservatoire in Paris on 
November 28, 1834. * * * Paganini was present at the 








first performance ; he expressed his delight with the work 
by sending Berlioz a check for 20,000 frs.” 

Now, these are the facts: Paganini was not present at 
the first performance. He did hear Berlioz’s Symphonic 
Fantastique.December 22, 1833. But he did not hear the 
Harold Symphony before December 16, 1838, when it was 
played with the Fantastique at a concert conducted by Ber- 
lioz at the Conservatory. Then Paganini and his son, 
Achille, appeared at the orchestra door. The next day 
Achille brought Berlioz a letter, in which Paganini asked 
him to hand an inclosed note to Rothschild, 


* 
* * 


I hope that the heterophemy will yield to heroic treatment. 
If it should become chronic we may have this season the 
unhappy spectacle of Mr. Apthorp finding fault with some 
choral performance conducted by Mr. Lang, or admitting 
gladly that he sees clearly into Mr. MacDowell’s suite, 
whereas on the 28th ult. he remarked in his cockiest manner : 
‘*We own to not understanding this suite of his in the 
least.” 

Of course any such spectacle as this would shake Boston 
to its very foundations. Puiuie Hate. 
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Boston Music Notes. 


_. Boston, November 1, 1895. 


The Eichberg String Quartet of ladies is the only organ- 
ization of its kind in this country, and was organized by 
the advice of the late Julius Eichberg, from whom it takes 
its name. 

The members of the quartet, originally pupils of Mr. 
Eichberg, completed their musical studies at the Royal 
High School of Music in Berlin, Germany. They have 
given nearly 500 concerts, having made tours in the East, 
West, South and Canada, everywhere meeting with the 
greatest success. All the members of the quartet are 
located in charming studios in the Pierce Building, 
Copley square, where they are now hard at work on 
programs for their recitals, which are to be given through 
the winter. Their season will open at New Bedford on the 
evening of November 21, when they play at one of the 
Cecilia Club concerts. Miss Lillian Shattuck, Miss Idalian 
Howard, Miss Jennie Daniell and Miss Laura Webster, 
who comprise the quartet, are well known to all musicians 
and music lovers. They have already booked a large num- 
ber of engagements for the season, many of them being 
at private houses in Boston, New Bedford and Newport. 

Mr. E. A. P. Newcomb, the architect, has dedicated his 
new song, Kitty of Coleraine, to Mme. Julia Houston West. 
It is bound to be popular, as all his songs are. H. B. Ste- 
vens has also just brought out Mr. Newcomb’s Letter Song. 

A large audience that filled every seat of St. James’ 
Church assembled on Wednesday evening to hear Signor 
Rotoli’s Roman Festival Mass. Nearly every musician, 
professional and amateur, of Boston and vicinity was 
present, and the rapt attention with which they listened to 
the music was in itself significant of the impression it made. 

Sig. Rotoli was born in Rome and there received his mu- 
sical education. At the age of eleven he was the solo 
soprano at the Vatican. Having completed his education 
at the school of San Michele, an institution of fine arts, 
under the professorship of Ludgvico Luchesi, he became 
prominent among the musicians of Rome, and when the 
change of government took place was appointed teacher of 
Princess Margherita, now Queen of Italy. Then he be- 
came the favorite teacher of royalty, and ultimately one of 
the leading musicians of Rome. Afterward he was selected 
as director of the Philharmonic Society of Rome, and es- 
tablished the Lenten Choral Society. As director of the 
Philharmonic Society he was associated with Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Gounod, Verdi and Sgambati. Periodically he 
visited London, Paris and other cities of Europe in a pro- 
fessional capacity. In London, in 1878, he was engaged to 
direct the Leslie Choir in St. James’ Hall. It was in Lon- 
don, later, that he met Mr. Tourjee, then director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, who, cognizant of 
Sig. Rotoli’s popularity, engaged him as the leading vocal 
teacher of that Boston institution. Prior to leaving Rome 
for this city Sig. Rotoli was decorated by King Humbert 
himself with the order known as the Crown of Italy. The 
Queen of Spain also decorated him with the medal of Isa- 
bella la Catolica, and the Queen of Portugal with the medal 
of the Order of Christ. Sig. Rotoli, who has achieved rare 
success in this country, has been at the New England Con- 
servatory for ten years, and his compositions are almost as 
well known here as they are abroad. 

Mr, William Heinrich sang in Nashua on Friday evening, 
the occasion being the opening of the new organ at the 
Universalist Church. Mr. Howe—Mary Howe's brother-— 
of Brattleboro, and Miss Harriet Shaw, the harpist, assisted. 
On the 20th ult., Mr. Heinrich sang with Mr. Newcomb’s 
club in Salem. 

Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard's opera class will give Faust this 
evening in Union Hall. 

Mr. Carl Sobeski, the Polish tenor, sang on Sunday even- 
ing at Mrs. Almy Wilder Cooper's, the parlors being 
crowded with Mrs. Cooper’s swell and fashionable friends. 
The program—Two Grenadiers, Let Me Dream Again, 
Medje and Own Forever and a Day—was enthusiastically 





received. Mr, Sobeski is a pupil of Vanuccinni, and for 
the past two years has been singing in recitals and 
chamber concerts in Canada. Last winter his time was 
spent principally in and about Chicago, where he sang in 
private musicals only. He is now settled in Boston, and 
will be heard in many private houses during the winter. 
In January Mr. Sobeski has a number of engagements in 
Washington to sing at private concerts, among them at the 
home of Senator Brice. He has composed a number of 
songs, which have been published by the H. B. Stevens 
Company of this city. 

Although the concert for the benefit of the German Home 
is not until next Sunday evening, every seat in the Boston 
Theatre was sold early in the week. 

On Friday afternoon after the Symphony rehearsal Miss 
Caroline Gardner Clarke has asked her friends, informally, 
to meet Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis, a young com- 
poser from New York, and Mr. Edwin Starr Belknap, a 
well-known writer of plays. 

On Sunday evening the first of the series of musical ser- 
vices at the First Baptist Church was inaugurated. The 
music for these services will be chiefly selected from standard 
oratorios. The choir of the church-—-Miss Annabel Clark, Miss 
Fanny Holt, Mr. D. Crosby Greene and Loyal L. Buffum— 
will for these occasions have the assistance of Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick Walker, Miss Gertrude Edmands, James H. Ricket- 
son and Arthur Beresford, and other well-known singers. 
Last season a similar series was most successfully carried 
through under the direction of the pastor and the organist, 
Norman McLeod. Next Sunday evening Leo Schultz, 
‘cellist of the Symphony Orchestra, will play two selections, 
and Miss Clark, the new soprano of the church, wiil sing 
Gounod’s Gallia, assisted by a chorus. 

The Apollo Club has invited the Mendelssohn Club of 
New York, the oldest American male voice club in the 
country, to join with it in celebrating the Apollo Club's 
twenty-fifth anniversary at its concert of May 6, 1896, and 
the invitation will undoubtedly be accepted. The Men- 
delssohn Club gave a concert in Horticultural Hall about 
twenty-six years ago, but has never visited Boston since 
that time. 

Mr. Archie Crawford. the English baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing the solo parts in Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s new 
cantata, The Lily Nymph, at its production in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, November 30. 

Mr. John C. Manning will give a piano recital in Associa- 
tion Hall on Thursday evening, November 7, assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto ; Mr. Jacques Hoffmann, 
violinist, and Mr. Edouard Rose, 'cellist. 

Mr. Perabo writes as follows concerning the recent death 
of Mr. Wiiliam Scharpenberg, the pianist: ‘‘If there be 
now in the world anyone who is or who has been benefited 
through my existence let him be grateful for it to Mr. 
Scharpenberg. He gave me my health, endangered by con- 
stant night study when young, and every high minded, 
rational enjoyment since 1858. On September 1 of that 
year he sent me abroad to study under rare teachers, en- 
abling me to graduate—z. ¢., toknow my littlenesss ; towed 
thought to affection—z. ¢., to be useful to others ; to love— 
z#. ¢., to learn sacrifice. But for my beloved mother and 
this friend my little candle would not have thrown its 
beams upon the long pathway of life ; for what were a ship 
without water, appetite without food and colors without 
light?” 

The B. F. Wood Music Company will next week issue 
Jager und Senn'rin, a song by Humperdinck. The English 
words are a translation from the German by Mrs. O. B. 
Boise, who has made nearly all the translations for the 
German songs published in this country by this company. 





Krueger.—The harp virtuoso Gottlieb Kriiger died 
October 13, aged seventy-one. 
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LONDON, November 1.—The passengers on board the Hamburg- 
American steamer Columbia, which left Southampton for New York 
to-day, include Maurice Grau, Jean de Reszké, Edouard de Reszké, 
Messrs. Maurel, Ancona, Bevignani, Castlemary, Lionel Mapleson, 
Plangon, Seppille, Pfingst, Willy Schutz, and Lubert, and Mesdames 
Calvé, Clara Hunt, Nordica, Olitzka, Agathe Stein, Simonson, and 
Lola Beeth, of the Grau Opera Company. 

HIS information will be pleasant news, and the 

cablegram above will soon be supplemented 

with the agreeable information of the arrival of the 
artists at this port. 

It is now announced that Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliette will be the opening opera of the season, and 
the surmise that Mr. Jean de Reszké still holds sway 
over the opera may be justifiable. Few people can 
appreciate the difficulties of such a managerial posi- 
tion as that of Mr. Maurice Grau, who must be pre- 
pared to cope with situations which would make the 
average prime minister contented to resign. Among 
other things are the everlasting squabbles of the 
artists, the distribution of réles, the assignments of 
operas to meet the demands made by contracts with 
the artists, and the many difficulties rendered nearly 
insurmountable by the desires of minor artists to ap- 
pear in certain specific réles. 

However, the seniority and prestige of Jean de 

Reszké, based not so much on his ability as a singer 
as upon the suavity of his style and his powers of 
insinuation, will enable him to continuein control. It 
was apparent last season that, so far as the voice is 
concerned, the so-called tenor’s organ had finally 
succumbed to the ravages of work and time, and yet 
a certain kind of vocal science enabled him to carry 
his personality on the top of the popular wave. His 
Romeo has no histrionic value ; it is a delightful piece 
of saccharine vocalization interrupted by occasional 
manufactured notes that retain a reminiscence, but 
his individuality and his self conscious assertions, 
which make him ‘‘in evidence” in this opera, supple- 
mented by the taste in dress of an exquisite, attracts 
and centres attention upon him, and he knows this 
and makes his rentrée in this rather overestimated 
opera. 
The statement that Maurel will for the first time 
sing the Zoreador in Carmen on the second night of 
the season is an error. If we are not decidedly ata 
loss, Maurel sang this réle twelve or fifteen years ago 
in Covent Garden. 








PROBABLY PREMATURE. 


ANY rumors regarding a new organization for 
the production of Italian opera in New York 
and London have been afloat for a number of years, 
but it is left to the New York Hera/d to publish the 
first apparently unreliable statement on the subject, 
which is herewith reprinted : 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau are, according to present indications, to 
have a rival in the operatic field next season, and New York is to en- 
joy the excitement of a real operatic war—the first in seven or eight 
years, ‘ 
Marcus R. Mayer received the information yesterday that the Im- 
perial Opera Company (Limited). of London, of which he is the gen- 
eral manager, had been fully organized, and had made all the 
necessary arrangements for the production of Italian opera both in 
London and in America next year. 
This company has been in process of formation for the last two 
years. Lord Kilmorey, K, C. B., the Marquis of Conyngham and Mr. 
Hubert P. Okeden are trustees and prominent members of the board 
of directors. The capital is £340,000, all of which, Mr. Mayer says, 
has been paid up. Col J. H. Mapleson, the veteran operatic impre- 
sario, who has introduced many of the greatest singers the world has 
known to England and this wountry, is the operatic director. 
It is the intention of the company to begin at once the erection of 
a new opera house in London, on the site of the old Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the lease of which has been in the market for some time and 
has only been definitely secured within the last few days. The archi- 
tect of the new playhouse, which will rival any structure of the kind 
in the world, is the Hon. Walter Emden, a member of the London 
County Council, and the builders will be Percy & Co., who erected 
the National Gallery and the new court building in Chancery lane, 
London. 

“lt is our plan at present,’’ said Mr. Mayer yesterday, “to open 
our first season in the new house on May 2% next. Our London 
season will last through June, July and August, and the company 
will be brought to New York the latter part of September to open a 
season here in October. 

* Where shall we play here? That is not yet settled, and I do not 
care to makeany statement on that subject now. You may rest as- 
sured, though, that when the time comes we shall have a place. 

“ As to the engagement of artists—that rests entirely in the hands of 
Colonei Mapleson. He has been in Italy for the last six weeks, and 
from what I have heard I believe he has succeeded in securing some 
wonderful voices. He himself will, in all likelihood, pay New York 
a visit in a short time and will then give all the desired information 
about the company.” 

A careful examination of the above statement will 
disclose a number of points that leave room for specu- 
lative conjecture. If Mr. Marcus Mayer is to be gen- 
eral manager it would signify at once that some other 
person must necessarily be the real manager, for Mr, 
Mayer is not a competent authority and could not 
distinguish a mezzo-soprano from a contralto. Mr. 
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Mayer is an active advance agent, a quick, aggressive 


manipulator of theatrical affairs, but he has never had 
the slightest success in musical ventures, simply be- 
cause he knows nothing whatever of the subject, and 
Mr. Maurice Grau could not be depended upon to se- 
lect an easier victim among competitors, 

The capital is £340,000, the dispatch says, ‘all of 
which,” Mr. Mayer says, is ‘‘paid up.” Mr. Mayer 
Says so; there is no authority in London that says so, 
simply because that is not the fact. Several years 
ago Colonel Mapleson began this project and secured 
some ‘‘ backers”; this was during the era of the pro- 
moters, and ever since then the project has been 
struggling along. A London item of Friday states 
that the site of Her Majesty's is to be rebuilt upon, 
and that a large store or warehouse is projected. 

The most silly kind of nonsense on musical news 
can secure space in daily papers. It is very probable 
that this subject will not be heard of again, and yet 
it occupied a quarter of a column in the New York 
Herald. 





ROSENTHAL. 


(By Cable.) 


OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
LonpDoN, November 1, 1895. { 


The Musical Courier, New York : 
OSENTHAL, the pianist, made a most remark- 
able and triumphant success last night at his 
recital here. The house was crowded. ATWATER. 








THE RIVAL CONDUCTORS. 

N all Ruritania—others beside Geheimrath Anton 

Hoffnung von Habichtchen knew that fascinating 
state—Fiddletown was the most musicaltown. The 
citizens were not only musical, but proud of their 
musical acquirements; in fact, they had not much 
else to be proudof. But at the time when Wilhelm 
Herbert’s narrative begins Fiddletown was in mourn- 
ing. It had lost its conductor, who had ruled over 
the city orchestra for many years. Herr Joachim 
Stickshaker, longer than d’Albert, longer than 
Reinecke, had dominated the musical world of Fid- 
dletown, and now he had been gathered to his fathers, 
and was busy training young angels on the jewsharp, 
his favorite instrument. 
Like all musicians, the late conductor died poor in 
worldly goods, and he left behind him only some old 
instruments, a Dudelsack of the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, a flute certified never to have been pos- 
sessed by Frederick the Great, and a Mittenwald fid- 
dle duly labeled Antonius Stradivarius, Cremonensis, 
Faciebat, Anno 1720. He left, moreover, a daughter. 
Armine had rosy lips, cherry cheeks, violet eyes, a 
whole botanical garden of charms, was the dearest 
little girl in the town, and just sweet sixteen. When 
the City Fathers met to fill up the vacant post of con- 
ductor, they could not help pitying the lot of the poor 
orphan, whose days were spent in hemming handker-. 
chiefs for an old maid aunt. Keg after keg was 
emptied during the deliberations of the council, for 
Fiddletown’s Stadtbriu was good, and in a flood of 
schwarmerei, innigkeit, and empfindlichkeit, the good 
citizens resolved that whoever should receive Stick- 
shaker's baton must also take his daughter. This 
was to be a consideration sine gua non. 
When the decision was made known half the young 
men in the town suddenly bloomed out as music 
lovers. They began to study counterpoint and 
talked of voice production; they composed things 
which made the hair on every cat’s back stand on 
end, they never spoke without waving their arms as 
if the baton was in their grasp. Then strangers 
came into the town. They wore coats with fur col- 
lars, stovepipe hats and carried gripsacks. They 
inquired about the salary attached to the conductor- 
ship. The answer, 400 marks per annum, saddened 
them ; they did not ask to be introduced to the sine 
qua non condition, the fair Armine. Most of them were 
married men with large families ; the only one who 
sought to see the lady had been married twice and not 
married several times, but as Fiddletown was a moral 
town he was conducted by the burgomaster out of the 
city precincts and was left weeping at the hospitable 
tavern, Die Letze Hiebe. . 

Competitive examinations and performances among 
the remaining candidates then began. Day after 
day they went on. A Rubinstein competition was 
not in it with that of Fiddletown. But at last the 
competitors were reduced to two, Heinz Mendt, of 
Fiddletown, and Hofmusikus Peter Boxius, of Fog- 
hornville. Hitherto the council had met in secret 
session, now the election was to be made in public. 
First spake the burgomaster: ‘‘Gentlemen, Heintz 
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Mendt is one of our boys; we all know him; we all 
knew his father before him; good teachers both; 
Heintz has lived among us, and nobody has ever 
charged him with anything.” 

Alas! The good burgomaster knew that he had 
stolen Armine’s heart, and had ravished a kiss from 
her maiden lips in the still moonlight in the city 
park. 

‘The other candidate,” continued the orator, ‘is 
the Court Musicus Peter Boxius, of Foghornville. He 
belongs to the orchestra of our neighbor His Serene 
Transparency, he is a court official in good standing, 
an elderly man of quiet, good behavior, in fact, a 
man worthy of all confidence, The discussion is now 
open.” 

The first to speak was Alderman Smyth, who 
spelled his name with a ‘‘y,” wore patent leather 
shoes and had a wife who pointed out to him the path 
in which he had to walk. As she had a daughter for 
whom she desired to capture Arthur Treibler, the 
tich young man of the town, and as Arthur had been 
casting sheep’s eyes at Armine, the alderman waxed so 
eloquent in behalf of Mendt that the opposite party be- 
came furious. Alderman Brummer at length jumped 
up exclaiming: ‘‘ At last Ican get in aword. Boxius 
is our man. Not this young hopo’ my thumb! Box- 
ius is not only a musician, but one who can represent 
us. Can you compare that piano thumper to Court 
Conductor Boxius? Not only is he a good musician, 
not only is he arespectable man, not only is he a 
court official, not only has he an Order—think of that 
now, an Order! Why, the burgomaster does not 
possess one! Not only all thisas aforesaid, but he has 
a noble, manly ideal aspect with his lordly Capell- 
meister locks!” ; 

This phrase startled some of Mendt’s supporters, 
They were married men, and all the women of Fid- 
dletown had gone into raptures over Boxius’ redund- 
ant locks, as they waved around his coat collar, 
whether he stroked them back meditatively, or shook 
them mightily, or let them drop in melancholy. So 
‘‘Boxius!” was the cry. It was with difficulty that 
the patriotic Fiddletowners managed by filibustering 
to get a resolution passed that a public trial of skill 
should decide between the rivals. The town clerk, a 
nice old man, who played on the ’cello, had composed 
an opera, The Hero of Fiddletown. This was to be 
the touchstone. Mendt was to conduct the first and 
third acts, Boxius the second, and the votes of the 
audience were to decide the question. 

Then wire pulling began. Poor Mendt, a very 
modest youth, could do nothing but sigh and think of 
Armine ; he could not and would not beg for votes. 
Boxius, however, went to work, shook his fiery locks 
in all the ladies’ faces, and canvassed everybody. 
Armine’s aunt was strong on his side, poor Armine 
could only sigh for Mendt and cry, ‘‘I don't belong 
tothe town. No! Never!” 

The day of the trial came. The house was full, 
the audience all in excitement, Mendt camein accom- 
panied by one of his pupils, and took his place with 
fear and trembling. But hesoon overcame his fright, 
entered into his work, and directed with a swing that 
inspired his musicians, ‘‘ divinely,” as Armine proudly 
declared. At the end of the act great applause 
greeted the young man. 

Boxius then stepped to the conductor’s desk and 
respectfully drooped his long locks to the audience. 
He swung his baton solemnly, he waved his locks 
harmoniously up and down, and a paid claque he had 
put into the gallery broke out in ‘‘spontaneous ap- 
plause.” In the great scene of the second act the 
Hero of Fiddletown. who was represented by the 
blacksmith of the town, has to vow vengeance on his 
enemies in along air. The big blacksmith brandished 
his long sword through fathoms of space, advanced, 
retreated, bellowed as he had never bellowed before ; 
backward and forward went the /ero's sword, back- 
ward and forward went Boxius’ locks, as his nose at 
times pointed heavenward, at intervals bent down 
till it touched the prompter’s box ; louder and louder 
sang the Hero: 

I'll have thy head— 
Thy hea—ea—ea—ea—ead! 

Fiercer and fiercer he waved his sword, now turn- 
ing to the wiugs, now with his back to the audience 
confronting his foes; ah, brave Hero, they are many, 
thou art one. He recoils for one final effort, back, 


back to the front, till his cloak brushes away the 
prompter’s spectacles, he brandishes his sword for 
one final thrust—and then a titter is heard, then 
laughter and then the orchestra went wild. On the 
Hero's sword was the head of Herr Boxius, at least 








the best part of it, his glorious hair, the pride of 
Fiddletown’s dames. In his surprise he rushed to re- 
cover his vanquished locks, he clambered on the 
prompter’s box, then that frail fabric gave way and 
he and the prompter went down to depths below. 
The orchestra was a scene of anarchy, the Hero 
ceased to bellow, the curtain fell, and Boxius and his 
Capellmeister locks were seen no more at Fiddletown. 
Mendt was conductor, fair Armine his bride, and 
her golden hair was hanging down her back. 





WHY FOR NOTHING? 
HERE isa report in circulation that William H. 
Keith, the baritone, has refused to sing on trial 
in New York. So far, just so good and right and 
proper. 

Now, Mr. Keith is an artist of reputation. He has 
just returned from the Worcester Festival, where, 
even had he earned no previous artistic record, his 
pronounced success was sufficient to establish him 
indisputably as an artist of sterling merit. Mr. 
Keith’s professional diploma was all signed, sealed 
and delivered by public and critical verdict before he 
set foot in the city of New York. Mr. Keith is not 
suing for a hearing, The case was not a case of 
charity. Then why and wherefore should Mr. Keith 
be invited to give a so-called trial performance in 
public for nothing ? 

He flatly refused, and he was absolutely right. In 
taking this stand this singer has earned the thanks 
and approval of every legitimate artist, whose hard 
won field is too often permitted to be invaded by pal- 
try professional beggars for a hearing, or, still worse, 
by half trained amateurs, who will calmly take the 
bread from honest artists’ mouths to gratify their 
own frivolous ambition for a passing public appear- 
ance, 

Things all value for something or for nothing. The 
something, corresponding to the status of the artist, 
is usually pretty accurately measured for them by 
public opinion. Any singer or player worth a some- 
thing, however small, has passed the stage of experi- 
ment. They have earned their claim to a certain 
price for a certain labor through native talent backed 
by hard work and frequently by heavy expense. 
Once this claim has publicly been allowed them, 
unless it be done voluntarily in the cause of charity, 
any artist who gives his labor without his hire wrongs 
not only himself but every other fellow artist, as well 
as helps to undermine the proper basis upon which 
a public should receive its education and enjoyment. 

That many good artists fall victims to the hope or 
promise of some permanent engagement and give 
one trial performance gratis is a mistake to be de- 
plored. If worth listening to for once, they are worth 
paying for once. Let them say, ‘‘ Yes, I will sing or 
play for you once on trial in public, and ask to make 
no binding agreement, but I will take my ordinary 
fees for the trial appearance, they are so-and-so.” 
This compromise is quite as much as any self-respect- 
ing, established artist should be expected to make. 
Consenting to be experimented on after a reputation 
has been already acknowledged is a concession in it- 
self, but consenting without any emolument there- 
for bring backs the professional to the platform of 
the amateur who makes his primary bid for the artis- 
tic suffrages of the public. 

Every time a song is given to a committee or man- 
agement for nothing, every time does some qualified 
artist suffer for the cash value of that number, and 
every time is a material public taught to think that 
of all things cheap and valueless nothing can be so 
little worth the buying as the product of human art. 
But if artists themselves fail to take the attitude of 
Mr. Keith and set a price without fluctuation on their 
own talents, who else is going to do it for them? 
Not philanthropic managers, nor church committees, 
nor, still further, art worshipping private individuals 
who aresometimes supposed to feel that all their gold 
offerings were poor requital for the sublime boons 
conferred by artistic genius. The art world itself 
itis which must become a steady phalanx, each man’s 
price upon his own head, and without that price— 
which is synonymous with self-esteem—no member 
of the ranks should be forthcoming. Until this is 
comprehensively resolved upon there can be no cal- 
culable source of income for artists any more than 
there can be any fixed standard by which the public 
may form comparisons and be aided in their judg- 
ment and approval. 

The vitiated pass to which singing on trial has 
been brought in churches, particularly in the city of 





New York, resolves itself into a species of artistic 
blackmail. Out of fifty-two Sundays in the year 
there are churches which manage to wiggie out of 
paying a soloist for more than thirty-five, perhaps 
less. The remainder are filled in with soloists who 
appear on trial and of course don’t suit. A new one 
is tried each Sunday, until there are probably no 
more with any pretense to suitability left to try, and 
then the church is compelled to engage the singer 
who should have been engaged in the first instance, 
and who meantime has been enduring inconvenience 


‘—perhaps necessity—while the other volunteers have 


been economizing the church finances. 

Now, if these volunteers who have been so liberally 
cheapening art, as well as their own worth, were to 
have upheld their value and refused to sing unpaid 
the case would have been made one of speedy and 
honest competition. The church would have been 
coerced into forming its justest judgment quickly, 
since nothing was saved by postponement, and fhe 
surviving fittest would have entered in preper time 
inte their own. Every church is not accused of 
driving a trade in the direction of obtaining singers 
gratis on the trial pretext, but it is a fact that, even if 
they themselves have not compared notes about it, 
that churches can afford to be dilatory in choice when 
the ball is kept rolling for nothing, when if they 
had to pay for experiments they would decide more 
peremptorily on exactly the singer who suited them. 

It would seem an abasing and melancholy fact that, 
even in many cases, artists and owners of the divine 
spark beyond the power of earthly purchase should 
often rate themselves lower than the commonest 
tradespeople or even of objects of mechanism or 
articles of material usefulness. A piano, a bedora 
bicycle will be sent out for purchase by trial, but you 
pay for the period of trial in proportion to the full 
value of the article, and if you return it with new 
marks of wear or tear you pay for these same in 
addition. Any man or woman who has earned the 
tight to hang up a sign, be it of tailor, milliner or 
carpenter, will undertake to do some small particular 
office just for a trial, but they get paid for the trial let 
results be good or bad. It seems left for artists, the 
choice and gifted workers of the world, to stand at 
the public beck and call as objects of trial not worthy 
even the passing hire, and presumably oblivious to 
the wear and tear of any exertion or disappointment. 

It is not all the fault of the managers. Artists have 
cheapened themselves, and spoiled, indulged and 
begged with managers, until now the latter have 
brought them to an extreme of inconsiderate exac- 
tion. The yield on the side of artists has more than 
kept pace with the shameless demands made upon 
their services, and for much they have only them- 
selves to thank. Employers of musical artists now 
have to be brought up with a sharp, quick turn. 
‘Nothing for nothing” is the motto needed to con- 
front them, and when they read it in the case of 
something they really want they won't be in any wise 
deterred, although probably a little disappointed now 
and again that they are balked of one free trip on 
trial. 

Among the brethren it should be created an 
offense punishable by a vast professional snub should 
any artist cheat his fellows and debase his calling by 
doing any work unpaid for. Members who violate 
this proper esprit de corps deserve _a flagrant sign upon 
their forehead marking them black sheep within 
the fold, the enemies of music and musicians, They 
will continue to be asked? Of course they will. The 
worthy ones will more steadily continue to refuse. 








WOMEN OR MEN TEACHERS? 


HE question is constantly mooted in the vocal 
world as to whether or not women should make 
the best teachers of singing for women and men for 
men. Prospective vocal students vex their heads 
with this problem, and among none is it so torn to 
shreds in discussion as among teachers themselves. 
As a rule the stand is taken among women teachers 
of singing that they alone are fit to train the voices 
of their own sex, while the male professor decides 
himself equally qualified to teach one and the other. 
To do female teachers justice, they only claim the 
feminine monopoly and talk little or nothing about 
their capacity to handle baritones or basses, as the 
case may be, 

These women teachers base their claim to monop- 
oly on the ground that it is essential for any teacher 
to be able to give a practical exposition of the tone 
formation in the pupil they require, a something 
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naturally which a bass teacher will not be able to do 
for a soprano or contralto. The argument that 
vocal production with a pupil is largely acquired by 
mimetic means has been proven not fallacious, yet on 
this same score a feminine teacher with only a con- 
tralto organ would fall to pieces on her own showing 
if called on to instruct a soprano. 

The theory would resolve itself by logic into the 
necessity of, first, no teacher of either sex undertak- 
ing to teach singing who did not sing well, and, 
second, each teacher only accepting pupils whose 
quality corresponded exactly with their own. ‘ 

That successes have been made contrary to this, 
and that failures have been made, observingit atleast 
in part, does not detract from the interest of the 
argument. Is it a veraciousone? Some of the best 
singers living have come from the studios of teachers 
who could not form a tone of any quality if they tried. 
Now, are there any enthusiasts who would like to 
prove that these are only the brilliant exceptions toa 
rule which is essential to the success of nine-tenths of 
the vocal students of the world? It has been claimed 
publicly and privately by many heads of the vocal 
profession that every singing teacher should sing. 
An outcome of this has been that many singers who 
know nothing whatever of teaching teach. The 
product of the studios of erstwhile primo tenori and 
prime donne can as a rule be readily recognized. 
They have a certain amount of style and nothing to 
use it with. The pupil of any former operatic star 
whom you find with a voice is like the drop of water 
in the desert—a desert of gesture, much manner and 
mouthedness, 

It would be grateful and enlightening to garner the 
views of any interested in the vocal art upon this 
vexed question. Itis amuch more vexed question than 
print has thus faradmitted. Young women puzzle and 
ponder sorely between Madame and Signor on this 
score solely. Teachers behind their own doors de- 
liver themselves unequivocally upon it, and if they 
were to do so in public, fyrnishing therewith their 
artistic or physiological arguments, it might provide 
interesting and improving food for discussion. 

To whom shall the vocal pupil go? 








Another Soprano and Pianist.—Miss Lilian Sanderson, 
who has gained a widespread renown in European countries 
as a Lieder singer, and Mr. Robert Freund, the famous pian- 
ist from Zurich, will sail for America in the spring. They 
will make their first appearance in New York, after which, 
during March, April and May, they will make a tour of the 
States. 

Marie Brema.—Miss Marie Brema will sing Prénnhilde 
on November 12 at one of the Mottl concerts in London ; 
on the 13th she sails for America. The 2ist, 22d and 23d 
of November she is engaged to sing with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston and Cambridge; a few days 
later she will make her first appearance with the Abbey & 
Grau Opera Company in New York. 

Helene Hastreiter.—Mme. Helene Hastreiter, who be- 
came popular through her appearances with the American 
Opera Company and afterward in her concert tours with 
Theodore Thomas and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has recently arrived in America and will be heard in a num- 
ber of concerts during the present season. While sojourn- 
ing in Europe she has sung in opera in London and more 
recently achieved a great success in opera and concerts in 
the principal Italian cities. 

An Bcker Piano Pupil.—Miss Mary Willing, a pupil 
of Mr. John Emil Ecker, gave a piano recital on Tuesday 
evening, October 29, in St. Paul’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
assisted by Miss Helen Mandeville, soprano, and Mr. 
W. H. Willett, baritone. The young pianist came through 
a difficult program of Beethoven, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Schubert and Liszt with a good deal of finish, reflecting 
as much credit upon her instruction as upon her own 
talent. 

Howard Brockway.—A number of the works of this 
gifted young composer will be heard in New York this win- 
ter. Mr. Brockway has been engaged for a limited num- 
ber of concerts with Marsick in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and other principal cities. It is to composition and not to 
piano playing that Mr, Brockway has given his recent 
years of study in Europe, and in his public appearances 
this season he asks to be considered as a composer playing 
his own works and not a piano virtuoso, The young com- 
poser is only twenty-four, is a native of Brooklyn and has 
just returned from five years’ study with Professor Boise, 
in Berlin, Last February at the Singakademie he gave a 
recital of his own compositions with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Professors Mannstaedt, Barth and Wirth, 
when his Symphony, ballade for orchestra, sonata for violin 
and piano, cavatina for violin and orchestra and piano 
numbers were performed. His success was extraordinary 
and unprecedented for an American. 














WAGNER. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 


A faint far horn was blown— 
I listened—and the hollow north 
Grew thunderous and sweet with sound ! 
From vaulted caves of ice, where the lone sea boomed, 
Wild echoes of voices sprang. 
From the bitter north swart maidens swept 
Horsed like warriors ; their stallions’ feet 
Trampling the slant sleet of the keen wind, 
Ravens flapped by, black as the winged helmets 
The sisters wore, followed with lustful cries 
But the eyes of the passionless maidens 
Were sweet and clear and wild. 

Deep in the rocks grim toilers trod 
Vast forms steel-clad and masterful 
Smote bellowing dragons in their dens, 
Lightning circled the desolated peaks 
Where the gods sorrowed. 

Voices, everywhere voices! 
Snarls of vengeance, shouts of defiance, 
Wails of anguish over the slain, 
Where women white-bodied and splendid 
Veiled with shining hair, lay faint 
On dead lovers’ breasts 

While deep 
In the flood arose the water-woman’s song. 
Symphonies infinite, sad, wide as despair, 
Deep as regret, arose from the earth and water 
And blew in strenuous streams of harmony. 
Unavailing beauty, strength and youth, 
Valkyrie, Dwarfs, Demi-gods, Wotan, Loki 
Imperial Brunhilde and her Siegfried 
All walking, moved and sang and fought again 
In the golden, rose-shot mist of music land, 
And wondering, in horror strange as sweet, I cried, 

“O dreams of darkness, who hath conjured you?”’ 
And in the dim light they turned 
And lifted their hands, while the sea snarled on, 
And in a sound which whelmed me like a sea, 
They cried “ Our master, WAGNER!” —Chap Book. 
* 
* * 


LUERE, the well-known manager and hus- 
» band of Camilla Urso, a man who should 
have been a French abbé in the fifteenth century, so 
bland and delicately courteous is his personality, 
showed me the following letter from Saint-Saéns : 
PARIS, October 18, 1895. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for not having forgotten 
me, but to the reasons which prevented me from 
making a tournée in America others have succeeded. 
I am no longer young, I have forgotten to practice my 
piano, and should not dare to play the virtuoso. I 
played for the last time, two years ago, my second 
concerto at the Philharmonic Society in London 
while still in full possession of my means, but I do 
not wish to wait until decline is perceptible before 
ceasing to appear in public. I should have to begin 
practice again and I have no longer any time. The 
composer has killed the pianist: let him repose in 
peace! With my best remembrances, 
SAINT-SAENS, 


* 
* ” 


What a pity! America will therefore never hear 
and see one of the most interesting musical person- 
alities of the latter end of the century. 


* 
* ~ 


That most sombre and sinister of the Shakespear- 
ian symphonies, Macbeth, served to open Henry 
Irving’s season at Abbey's Theatre Tuesday night 
of last week. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the titled actor would play this rOle, for its strong 
supernatural quality, its desperate battlement of the 
spirit that denies, and the spirit, of tender thewed 
poesy appeal to a man of Irving's intellectual powers. 

As given by him it is a succession of darkling 
tableaux, strange visions of haunted woodland and 
dreary moor. One scene is burnt on my retina, An 
angry, blood stained sky, and the few clouds stained 





with gore. A blasted heath, indeed! It needed but, 


the gibbet and a Doré would have stared at us, framed 
by the wide proscenium of the Abbey stage. 

No less striking was that palace hall where the 
wraith of Banguo was seen by the sinning man whose 
soul was sick unto death. The barbaric pomp, yet 
of a dull northern hue, a true Gothic note ; the semi- 
savage company, the trappings and the one tone of 
telief, the one high light, Zady Macbeth, superbly ac- 
coutred. This scene was superb! 


Then, too, that weird Freischiitz glade, where the 
shades shimmered to the hideous crooning of the 
sisters! What exquisite effects of lighting! Whata 
mellow moon floated high and free! The disappear- 
ances of the witches was managed admirably. A 
flash, a crash and a light wrack of cloud. Surely the 
earth hath bubbles. 

Mr. Irving's genius for stage management is almost 
Wagnerian. He is always in the rightkey. He feasts 
the eye, hé wooes the ear with music. He masses his 
color scheme so solidly and makes his changes so 
rapidly that you cry aloud: ‘‘ This is not mere mum- 
ming ; this is the very simulacra of life!” 

You will never forget that banquet hall. Youcannot 
efface the stirring picture of the rousing of the sleep- 
ers after the murder most foul. To thin thunder 
came the fateful knocking at the gate—and I thought 
of those four great pulsing throbs—heartbeats in the 
Beethoven symphony in C minor, the fifth. So 
knocks fate at the door. Ah, England’s marvelous 
symphonist learned the trick before the German 
master. Such moments of suspension, of terror, are 
worth a wilderness of speeches. 


But the performance. It was, as far as Mr. Irving 
was concerned, in his very best Mathias manner. He 
informed us several days ago that his Macbeth dif- 
fered from traditional readings inasmuch as he made 
the man a man—a genuine fellow, stout sinewed, 
fearing neither God, the devil nor his own wife. A 
man who cast Hamlet-like moods of irresolution and 
conscience breeding terrors to the wind. A poet, yet 
a butcher. I confessed I was amazed at this ana- 
lytical program, and awaited its execution with 
curious dismay. My curiosity was not satisfied. 
Mr. Irving gave us a Thane of Cawdor the like 
of which has never been seen—aye, or, for the 
matter of that, heard before. I looked for the native 
hue of resolution after the encounter with the hor- 
rid sisters, but it was sicklied o’er by the pale cast 
of a fine spun reading. ‘‘ Duncan comes to-night” 
lent him courage, but the maze thickened, cross 
purposes mastered his will, and at the dagger speech 
melodrama boldly invaded the stage. It was Ma- 
thias who gazed vacantly at midair. I heard Ma- 
thias’ voice, and listened for the sinister jingle of 
the bells. 

After the murder Mr. Irving became a squeaking, 
mouthing imbecile. There was no doubt left in my 
mind that Shakespeare's Macbeth was a superior De- 
generate, with occasional homicidal tendencies, The 
abject terror was well portrayed. Mr. Irving has 
mastered the gamut of the thrill; he can give you a 
poor, driveling wretch overcome by his conscience- 
kindled fears in the most approved footlight fashion. 
But, God of Garrick, it is artificial, it is antique, it is 
hopelessly theatrical. It bears as much relatibn to 
teal life as does the penny dreadful. 

Remember, I do not wish to detract from the intel- 
lectual savor of this actor's work. He has a certain 
sort of imagination which is kindled by things which 
lie beyond the pale of the ordinary—the possible. 
There is a fine, dry, hard quality in his feeling, which 
appeals because of its fineness, because of its sin- 
cerity. Mr. Irving is ever sincere ; is sincere in his 
reading of Macbeth; but it is not Macbeth that he 
gives us; only a stage creature, infirm of vitality, 
not a warrior, but a week kneed, hysterical madman. 
The supernatural touches were the most convincing. 
There was the shudder, and Irving—a mere bundle of 
nerves--communicated his hysteria to his auditory 
without difficulty. 


~ 
* * 


I liked him best in his interview with the witches 
in ActlV. His stature seemed to have added inches, 
and he struck fire after the prophecies. But most 
doleful of all was the vocalism of England's greatest 
actor. Weg,ot our Shakespeare as if heard through 
the veil of a foreign tongue. There were arid 
stretches of unintelligibility, accompanied by angular 
sawing of the air. A strong, keen brain has nature 
dowered this man, but it is locked up in the most un- 
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happy of fleshy caskets. Worse acting, considered 
purely from externals, I have never seen, yet the il- 
luminating flashes—lightning on sea of sand—re- 
vealed an oasis of strong purpose and content. As 
itnow stands, Irving's Macbeth is worthy of study 
despite its grotesque quality, its barren elocution, its 
lack of martial music, its badly flexed pose and move- 
ment. It isthe result of the lamp, not the spon- 
taneous expression of a natural born actor, and yet 
at times it touches a climax—a climax purely of the 
head—which startles. For the rest it savors strongly 
of melodrama, and it is a poorly executed figure in a 
picture of unexemplified brilliancy. 

As might be expected, Miss Terry's Lady Macbeth 
was an admirable foil. The true protagonist of this 
fugued tale of passion and bloody murder became a 
woman all graciousness, for Ellen Terry could turn 
hell itself to prettiness. She was an alluring wretch. 
She won Macbeth not by her speech but by her eyes. 
She was tender—oh, so divinely tender when she 
spoke of that suckling babe. You ne’er believed her 
awful threat. In the sleepwalking scene—where the 
dramatist gathers the skeins and, with masterful 
skill, brings before us the leading motifs of the play— 
here Miss Terry was charming. She was a lovely 
woman pretending sleep. The Orphic utterances, 
the heights and depths of the she-devil of the North, 
are beyond her powers. She was shrill and scold- 
ing in sustained legato work and lacked everything 
but winsomeness. 

The incidental music is by Arthur Sullivan, and 
when it is not Mendelssohn it is Lohengrin. The 
piece was fairly well cast. I enjoyed myself bugely, 
for was not my eye flooded with color and form? 

* 
* - 

I saw him as I left the house after the fourth act 
of Macbeth Tuesday night of last week. He was 
muffled up, and sought to avoid my glance. Indeed, 
this was so marked that I grew nettled. I noticed 
that he evidently preferred Charlie McLellan's com- 
pany, and fearing that a topic for the town would be 
inevitable, I resorted to strategy, bold and conscience- 
less. 

“The newest batch of pumpkin pies at the Owl 
wagon are supreme,” I said, apparently addressing 
midair. 

The Veteran Actor paused, and I saw McLellan’s 
brows darken. 

Feeling victory, I plunged into the murky midnight 
gloom and sped to the Owl lunch wagon. In five 
minutes I saw opposite the Delectable Pie of the 
Puritans and the Veteran Actor. I had not long to 
wait. 

‘I’m be——” but I stopped him. 

“My dear V. A., remember it is, after all, the point 
of view—remember that, treasure it, assimilate it, 
ere you utter harsh criticisms.” 

It is my most immemorial year, and rent day is at 
hand; yet believe me, dear boy, I felt elated. The 
Vv. A. had seen Macbeth, and with the true gour- 
mand’s joy in anticipation I endeavored to check his 
virgin remarks. It was a moment of epicurean de- 
light. 

‘I’m bewitched,” he said, quite mildly, “ if I am 
not agreeably disappointed !” 

“I saw E. L. Davenport's J/acheth, and 1 saw Sal- 
vini’s, and really your Irving is not so awful. Say, 
what is the name of the young fellow who dances 
and does the imitations? Oh, yes, Dixey! Well, 
Dixey isn’t so good after all. Why, me boy, Dixey 
didn’t begin to touch Sir Irving when he spoke the 
dagger speech. I liked it. Yes, I did. Don't sniff 
and look superior. It was a new reading. When 
Macready did that business he went down stage so 
far that the leader of the band had the shivers at the 
end of the act. Ah, Mac could touch them! You 
think I am‘an old fogy and not progressive. There, 
don’t apologize ; I read what you wrote, Go ahead, 
and have fun with the old man all you like; but take 
my aged, perhaps senile tip, Irving knew what he 
was up to. If he had spoken his lines clearly he 
would not have caused the enormous sensation next 
day. Actor! Why, he’s no actor; he’s after the sen- 
sation every time. He can talk as clear as anyone 
when he wants to; but then any actor can do that. 
It’s only a great man that fills the house simply by 
mumbling and gasping in the middle of a lot of all- 
fired fine scenery. 

‘* Ah, my son, you can’t fool this old flam. Irving 
acts like a marionette, and he never speaks English ; 
but what's the odds, the house is crowded. Art be 
blowed ; he's after the ducats ! It ’s fashionable to be 
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—it’s the cymbal, that’s what it is, and noise pays. 
Look at your new Johnnie in France—what d'ye 
call him? Metherlink—well, he just plays queer with 
the language, and you literary fellows fall in line 
and worship. I don’t blame Irving. He’s had all the 
success he wants.. It’s dough he’s after now, and he 
plays the sand in the eye game. It’s a new Macdeth, 
and next year he will play the part in the dark, and 
all you critics will rave about the symbolism. Why, 
if he had spoken louder that little speech of thanks, 
perhaps no one would have been killed——” 

I stopped the Veteran Actor right here. He was be- 
coming cynical, and I despise cynicism. Then we 
ate more pie, and spake no more that night. 


Occasionally a solo pianist crops up in the world 
who is unquestionably of fine musical temperament, 
of scholarly attainments, of indisputable intellectual 
attainments, but alas! not gifted with the divine fac- 
ulty of expression, 

What a scurvy trick is this played by nature upon 
suffering humanity ! 

Why have some artists the vision and not the voice ! 

Henry Irving is such aone. A fine nervous equip- 
ment, a man of poetic sensibilities, a fellow of fancy, 
of feeling, of lofty ideas, yet his hand falters in the 
execution, falters and fails. 

I watched him with unflagging interest in Macbeth 
at Abbey’s Theatre—watched and wondered. He 
held my attention -in a mental vise. There is 
no escaping his tense touch. He never once lost 
his hold on his theme, but the symbols of expression 
were painfully inadequate. It is a commonplace to 
speak of his elocution, his enunciation is a byword, 
his poses stilted, awkward; yet the man has magnet- 
ism, intellectual magnetism, and by its magnitude 
and his unrelenting will power he has achieved 
wonders, 

Just think of the actors you know who are dowered 
with a handsome figure, face, sonorous voice, mobil- 
ity of expression and yet have fallen by the wayside 
—that wayside triumphantly trodden by Irving ! 

He has the brains, the fervor, the love of his art; 
above all, he respects himself. Let us admire him 
for his many admirable qualities, and sorrow that 
nature has been so chary of benefits that she showers 
incontinently upon the meanest of men. 


* 
* + 


There is little I need say further about Macdcth. I 
would surprise you if I told you the number of actors 
I have seen in this tragic réle, beginning with the 
late E. L. Davenport. We remember Salvini and all 
the other foreigners, German and French, who have 
struggled with the part, And then McKee Rankin I 
saw in the classic city of Brooklyn—saw his produc- 
tion, and liked best of all Edgar Kelley's original inci- 
dental music. 

When you remember Booth and consider Irving, 
sadness seizes your vitals, But despite the very 
natural if somewhat boastful spirit on our part re- 
garding the various settings we have seen in this 
country, Irving’s easily leads in artistic quality and 
feeling. 

What prodigality was iavished upon that very 
short scene —the reception of Duncan by Lady 
Macbeth. It reminded me of some Scandinavian 
episode—some pictorial anecdote in the Gétterdim- 
merung. The murky atmosphere, the dull torches, 
and Lady Macheth—a vision—a lovely Gaelic spider, 
welcomes the royal fly to her snare! It is a wonder- 
ful picture. 

I have no opportunity—being hard pressed for time 
—of speaking of Mr. Irving’s support. I have seen 
better Macduffs and Banguos. The ensemble alone 
is worthy of praise. 


* 
* * 


Miss Terry deserves the credit of carrying out with 
consummate art theonly conception of her réle nature 
allowed her. There was no other alternative. Miss 
Terry is not Charlotte Cushman. She has not the 
massive, passionate touch of a Rubinstein ; rather the 
graceful, subtile charm of an Essipoff. Her note is 
pure, and she played Lady Macbeth in a light, so- 
prano key. She allured her lord with her eyes— 
burning beacons, false signals of ambition. Once 
she flamed into ferocity and I sat aghast, expecting 
the very heavens to topple, but it was but heat 
lightning in the sweet, clear sky of this sweet artist. 
What hath she with darkling fate, with the prob- 
lems that rend the soul, that wither and kill? For 
her the gracile figures of Shakespeare, the delicious 





mysterious, to give us the symbol and not the speech 


irony, the smiles that shimmer through tears. I 


would not see her again in Macbeth, or for that mat- 
ter Mr. Irving ; but let us nevertheless be grateful for 
the production. It was beautiful and interesting. 


* 
* + 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its usual 
series of six concerts in this city this season. Mr. 
Ellis, the manager, sends me an elaborate retrospect 
of the work of the organization. No mention is 
made, however, of Mrs, Thurber, who was instru- 
mental in bringing the orchestra to this city in 1887. 
Steinway Hall was the scene of operation and Gericke 
conducted. That marked the initial success of this 
unique band. Then Arthur Nikisch followed Gericke, 
and America enjoyed the presence of one of the 
greatest conductors alive. Emil Paur? This is not 
the place to consider Mr. Paur’s claims. He is a 
sound, sane, solid, sober, sensible—let me see, can I 
rake up any more s’s; ah, yes—stolid conductor. 
But the band is the band. It is the best drilled in the 
land. Let us rejoice that it will play here in another 
fortnight. 


I note with approval that Gertrude May Stein has 
been engaged by the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston, to sing in Bach's Passion. This young 
woman is in the very foremost line of our concert and 
oratorio singers. She is a contralto with an admira- 
ble vocal equipment, and, best of all, in her veins 
courses dramatic blood. Dio Mio! Howl suffer at 
song recital and oratorio because of the sleepiness 
and lack-lustre style of most singers. Temperament 
is ever my critical slogan, and its presence atones for 
a multitude of sins. But Miss Stein, who is a hand- 
some creature, has few musical sins. She sings re- 
markably well, as those who heard her with Seidl, 
Damrosch and Van der Stucken can testify. Her 
proper place is the operatic platform, her special 
forte the Wagner music drama. 


* 
* * 


I spoke a few words to E. W. Townsend in the 
lobby about the staging of Chimmie Fadden. Re- 
hearsals are in progress, the play, dramatized by 
Augustus Thomas and the author, ready. Charles 
Hopper will originate the title role. Mr. Townsend 
sailed for Europe last Wednesday, consequently he 
will not be present at the production. His new book 
is in its sixth edition already, and the star of this 
brilliant, original young man is in the ascendant. I 
withdraw the last phrase after due consideration. It 
is banal and patronizing, besides not being strictly 
truthful. Mr. Townsend’s star has been a fixed one 
in the literary heavens for some time. 


* 
- * 


I wonder if being armed cap-a-pie, with critical 
lance at rest for the first night foray, does not unduly 
excite a man’s desire for slaughter. What Senator 
Beck says of editors might be truthfully said of 
critics : 

“ A dramatic critic on a first night is like a boy in 
a frog pond with a bean shooter. He may have no 
ill feeling for any particular frog—but he has a bean 
shooter.” 

I beg Mr. Carleton’s pardon for the misquotation. 

This weighty idea happened in upon my play-sod- 
den imagination last Wednesday evening at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. vi 

* * 

I missed the initial performance of Henry Guy 
Carleton’s Ambition, and I am glad I did. Mr. Good- 
win, it was reported, had not played into the part of 
Senator Obadiah Beck, and there were remarks made 
about his misfit wig. With the waistcoat of my criti- 
cal equipment very much unbuttoned and suffused by 
a heavenly feeling that no ‘‘copy” had to be ground 
out, I sat through the new play, and—mirabile dictu! 
—I forgot to find fault. Really dramatic critics should 
see a new play on its tenth, notits first night. 

Mr. Carleton was in a happy vein when he made 
Ambition. Steering a midway course between the 
broad, biting humor of Mr. Hoyt in A Texas Steer— 
a play, by the way, not to be sneered at as a slightly 
overdrawn picture of political life—and the more 
serious study of Mr. Thomas—I won't refer to The 
Senator or The Nominee for patent reasons—Mr. 
Carleton has contrived a fairly individual character 
study for Mr. Goodwin. This actor is said to like the 
part. Ican’t blame him. As he played it a few nights 
ago I saw Nat Goodwin at his best. Versatile 
fellow, he hardly seems to realize how much nature 
has done for him. He has humor, half a dozen differ- 





ent sorts, at his beck, and he can be the tough, cyni- 
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cal American who invites the Spanish gentleman to 
look out of the window, and again the simple hearted, 
natural man who listens to the bear and Indian stories 
with unfeigned delight, not forgetting those inimita- 
ble flashes which the text by no means indicates, 

That one scene with Miss Russell is the apex of the 
play. Human, tender, unforced, Mr. Carleton should 
be forgiven a wilderness of imprudent young couples 
for this particular episode. 

The play touches actualities. Despite its many 
shortcomings it is in the right key. We need Ameri- 
can subjects by American playwrights. Hang your 
no-man’s land wherein disport dream-like figures of 
conventional stage types. The story of Ambition 
is not clearly told, and Beck is a little given to pat- 
riotic buncombe. Besides, he might be a trifle less 
incorruptible, Mr. Carleton. Remember that he was 
a senator and an American ! 


* 
- * 


Mr. Goodwin has a capital part in this new play, 
and so has Annie Russell. This lady is always a 
gratefulfigure. She is especially happy in her work 
as Ruth Maxwell, The second act will float the play. 
There are some vulgar touches, and the slang is 
contemporaneous. Mr. Carleton has not lost his gift 
of dialogue, and I smiled at the curtain drop on the 
firstact. American writers are beginning to master 
the art of simple finales. The last act is unfeignedly 
sensational and commonplace. And most of the 
characters of the play are familiar ones. Arthur 
Hoops deserves a passing word for his generally im- 
proved acting. Some day he will entirely forget that 
he has a handsome figure. 

* > +. 

There is gross and vibratile excitement at the head- 
quarters of the Professional Woman's League be- 
cause a coarse, hard hearted person insinuated in a 
morning paper that the league accomplished nothing. 

Now, what, I ask, in the name of the National Cen- 
sus, does this critic—evidently a woman—wish of the 
league? Is it not a beautiful organization? and of 
Things Beautiful we never demand utility. The 
league, allow me to intercalate, is not an incubator of 
actresses. Besides, you can never make bricks 
without straw, although the New Woman fondly 
imagines so. No, no, the Professional Woman's 
League stands on its own legs—I beg pardon—on its 
own casters. Don’t disturb it by asking impertinent 
questions. Selah ! 

7 § * 

Everyone feels the deepest sympathy for Theodore 
Toedt and his gifted wife in their affliction. Mr. 
Krehbiel printed the following in the 7Zribune re- 
cently : 

‘Theodore J. Toedt, long one of the most admired 
of New York's singers, has lost his eyesight. Afflic- 
tions have come upon him in a way that must sub- 
ject his philosophy to a fearful test, but he is endur- 
ing them in a manner that has increased the 
admiration for his character which his friends have 
always had a hundredfold. Two years or so ago ill- 
ness robbed him of his voice, and he was compelled 
to quit singing and take up teaching. Last spring 
his vision became dim, and he went under 
an oculist’s care. He spent his summer vacation 
in Vermont, but neither he nor his friends suspected 
that the calamity which has overtaken him was 
threatening. The disease, however, for reasons 
which baffle explanation, took a sudden turn for the 
worse, and long before he returned to the city his 
sight had left him. His optic nerve is atrophied ; he 
can barely see large objects in a strong light, and is 
compelled to have an attendant wherever he goes.” 





Carl Wolfsohn Musical Club.—This club is reorganized 
for the season and will hold its musicales in Steinway Hall, 
Chicago. The club, hitherto restricted to Mr. Wolfsohn’s 
pupils, will now be open to anyone interested in the work. 
Particular attention to Brahms will be given and a number 
of new works played. Here are forthcoming programs : 

Brahms recital—Sonata, G dur, piano and violin. Piano solo, inter- 


mezzo, op. 117 ; capriccio, op. 76; scherzo, op. 4. Trio, op. 18. 
December 18, 3:30 P. M.—Beethoven recital: Sonata, piano and 
violin, C moll. Sonata, piano solo, op. 27. Trio, B flat major, op. 97. 


January 15, 3:30 P. M.—Brahms recital: Sonata, A dur, piano and 
violin, Sonata, C dur, piano solo. Trio, C moil. 

February 19, 3:30 P. M.—Brahms recital : Sonata, E moll, piano and 
‘cello, Piano solo, intermezzo, A moll ; intermezzo, A dur; ballade, 
G moll; two ballades, op. 116 ; romanze, F dur, Quartet, A dur. 

March 11, 3:30 P. M.—Brahms recital: Sonata, E moll, piano and 
violin. Piano solo, intermezzo, 5 and 6; capriccio 7, op. 116; two 
rhapsodies, op. 10. Quartet, G minor. 


Mr. Wolfsohn, piano; Mr. Eugene Boegner, violin ; Mr. 
Yunker, viola ; Mr. Bruno Steindel, ‘cello, are the artists. 


PADEREWSKI. 


GAIN Ignace Jan Paderewski! Carnegie Hall of 
New York city last Monday night found the 
famous Polish piano virtuoso once more on its plat- 
form, and once more he won a great and well deserved 
triumph. Paderewski is hardier in appearance and 
his hair is closer clipped. A certain constraint in his 
playing, natural under the circumstances, wore off 
after the first movement of the F minor concerto of 
Chopin, and from the larghetto on to the close of the 
concert the enthusiasm was cumulative. 

Richard Burmeister’s admirable orchestration of 
the Chopin concerto was used. It wascritically dealt 
with in the columns of THE MusicaL Courigr nearly 
two years ago. Mr. Burmeister, it may be remem- 
bered, slightly changed and strengthened the piano 
part, introducing a cadenza to replace the missing 
coda in the first movement and using octaves, &c., 





to make the finale more brilliant. Paderewski, how- 
ever, employed the old piano version. The perform- 
ance was a broad, impassioned one, very modern and 
very brilliant. 

In the Liszt E flat concerto the lion awoke, and the 
critical audience had an opportunity of judging 
Paderewski's technical growth. The old magnetic 
charm he will never lose, and he plays now with more 
freedom and more dynamicintensity. In a word, his 
tone is bigger and more massive. The heavy chordal 
work of the hackneyed Liszt concerto fairly fought 
the orchestra in volume. The velocity of the finale 
was overwhelming, and a storm of applause and 
shouts broke out at the end. Paderewskihas never 
played in New York city with more fire and fury. He 
let loose the dogs of warring music and the harmonic 
tempest howled into a perfect tonal gale. 

As an encore he played a Mendelssohn song with- 
out words in G, with charming naiveté. 

After all, the new Polish Fantasy for piano and 
orchestra was the touchstone of the evening. It has 
been praised by continental critics, and estimating it 
at a first hearing one is disposed to agree with all that 
has been written of it. 

Like Chopin, Paderewski has sought for inspiration 
in the music of his people. He has made his own 
themes, however, and in profile they are distinctly 
individual and characteristic. The work is sym- 
phonic, the piano part by no means playing the rdle 
of a selfish protagonist. Nor is it very difficult in the 
technical sense, yet how many pianists could play it 
as did the composer? Such ‘tenderness, such de- 
licious coquetry, such superb swing, and above 
all hovered the true Polish ‘‘zal”—that subtile, 
sensuous, sad, ironic and sweet quality so seldom 
found in the playing of pianists. The work is 
in the key of G sharp minor, but the tonality 
is flickering as the rhythms are capricious 
and involved. A composition displaying marked 
musicianly skill and the orchestration warm in 
tinting is always effective. At no time do we get 
over elaborated passage writing. Indeed the note of 
simplicity throughout is rather bewildering. As to 
form, the fantasy is free and Lisztian, but it easily 
outranks the Hungarian Fantasy in poetry and distinc- 
tion. It is Polish, but Paderewskian. It is not as 
individual a work as the composer's op. 17, the piano 
concerto, but it is destined to more popularity. There 








is a very engaging mazourka-like movement after 
the first section which wins the ear, and the melan- 
choly Dumka in B, with its duo for English horn and 
viola, is unique in piano literature. Theintroduction 
of a harp inthe score is also unusual. 

The last movement is a tantalizing national dance 
from the Krakowiak. This shows poetic caprice and 
piquancy, and it made an enormous effect. 

The audience could contain itself no longer after 
the Fantasy. It left the stalls and crowded to the 
front of the house and forced the great pianist 
to play a Hungarian Rhapsodie, an obscene, 
jangling thing by Liszt, and Schumann’s Nachtsttick 
in F. It was the greatest triumph Paderewski has 
enjoyed in America. The Steinway piano he played 
was a noble specimen of the piano makers’ art. After 
the outrageous ordeal of three concertos its tempera- 
ment escaped unsinged. It was mellow, musical and 
militant in tone, and Paderewski has never had a 
better instrument upon which to exploit his lovely 
playing. 

The concert concluded, he held an informal recep- 
tion in his dressing room and was adored in the old 
fashion. He also nursed a wounded finger which he 
received while executing one of the dazzling and 
dangerous glissandi which abound in his fantasy. 

Walter Damrosch and his Symphony Orchestra ac- 
companied Paderewski with sympathy and precision. 

His first recital occurs next Saturday in Carnegie 
Hall at 2:30 P. m. 








Manuscript Society’s New Quarters. 


HE formal opening of the M. S. Society's new 
T club rooms, at 17 East Twenty-second street, took 
place on November 1, and was prolonged at the hours of 
11 to 1, 4to 6 and 9 to 11 through Friday and Saturday to 
enable the members of the society to receive and hospitably 
entertain their friends. The new rooms are bright and 
pretty, and were made specifically interesting for this 
opening occasion by the exhibition of a valuable collection 
of musical autographs, manuscripts, portraits and letters, 
numbers of them bearing the signature of world-famed 
composers both from here and abroad. 

The world of music, with all its first cousins in arts and 
letters, managed to be present at some period of the two 
days’ reception, during which Mrs. Gerrit Smith, assisted by 
the wives of different members at different hours, made a 
very charming and cordially welcoming hostess. The 
book which records the names of the long list of visitors 
(everyone was invited to sign) would form a fair directory 
of the artistic world of New York, and will be something 
which in after years the M. S. S. (this ought to be the 
writing of their title) will like to review with pleasure. 

Good musical programs were furnished during the re- 
ception hours. 

At the Friday afternoon reception the artists were: Miss 
Charlotte Walker, soprano; Miss Fielding C. Roselle, 
contralto; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone ; Mr, Orton Brad- 
ley, pianist ; Mr. Paul Ambrose. accompanist. 

On Friday evening: Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano ; 
Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, contralto; Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
tenor; Mr. Louis Blumenberg, violoncellist ; Mons. Jos. 
Pizzarello, pianist; Mr. Frank Sawyer and Richard T. 
Percy, accompanists. 

Saturday afternoon the artists were Mrs. Elizabeth 
Northrop, soprano; Mr. Tom Karl, tenor; Mr. E. G. Mar- 
quard, baritone ; the New York Ladies’ Trio; Miss Dora 
V. Becker, violinist; Mme. Van Den Hende, violoncellist ; 
Miss Carrie Hirschmann, pianist. Mr. Bradley at the 
piano. 

Saturday evening:. Mrs. Tyler Dutton, soprano; Mr. 
Ericsson F. Bushnell, baritone ; Mr. Hubert Arnold, violin- 
ist ; Mr. Hans Kronold, violoncellist ; Miss Laura S. Collins, 
and Mr. Levy at the piano. i 

The entertainment committee, which must be congratu- 
lated on having performed its functions well, was composed 
of Mr. Albert C. Thies, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, Miss 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, Mr. Richard T. Percy, Mr. Lucien 
C. Chaffin and Mr. William Courtney. 

Despite the rain of Saturday evening visitors were not 
deterred and the rooms were crowded with an exceptionally 
merry throng. Under bright social as well as uniquely 
artistic auspices did the Manuscript Society open its new 
doors, and the indications are for good fraternal as well as 
musicianly gatherings within the first real home the society 
has enjoyed. 


Sinsheimer Recital.—A soirée musicale was given by 
Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer, violinist, on November 1 at his 
residence, 169 East Seventieth street, being the first of the 
season. The program consisted of the Rubinstein and 
Liebling trios, a new fantaisie for flute and violin admira- 
bly performed by Mr. Jacquet and Mr. Sinsheimer, a new 
suite for piano and violin Schult, and an Ave Maria of 
Isidore Luckstone, sung by Mrs. Luckstone Myers. There 
wenn a novel quartet for piano, violin, ’cello and flute, 











formed, as was other detail of the 
program.” It was a delightful musicale. 
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First Symphony Society Concert. 
HE Symphony Society gave its first.concert of 
the season in Carnegie Hall, New York city, last 
Saturday night. The public rehearsal took place Friday 
afternoon. The program was this: 


Symphony IL, in C mimor,......0.--ccsesveseeeccesseeees Tschaikowsky 


Andante Sostenuto; Allegro Vivo. 
Andantino Marziale, i Moderato. 
Scherzo: Allegro Molto Vivace. 
Finale: Moderato Assai; Allegro Vivo. 


Air, Beck armen Geico. ssc. scsscanccccccsscvcscccsetsececsecesse Massenet 


Suite de Ballast, GO os sndnces dos cvivewendcvescicvccsocceccece Rameau 
Acante et Céphisse (1751). 


Musette. 
Rigaudon et Menuett. 


First time. 
Concerto for violin, with orchestra ...........cceccesecceseceescees Lalo 
Andante: Allegro. 
Andantino. 
Allegro con Fuoco. 
M. Marsick, 
Prelude to Act IL, Guntram..........cccccecsccscceees Richard Strauss 


(Feast of victory at the court of the Duke.) 
New ; first time. 


Walter Damrosch conducted. 

Dr. Dvor4k once made a sweeping criticism of Tschai- 
kowsky’s orchestral works to the writer. 

‘* Tschaikowsky,” said he, ‘‘ is not a symphonist ; he is a 
great variationist. He writes beautiful suites which he 
calls symphonies.” 

After listening to the symphonies in F minor, E minor 
and B minor, this seems an unjust estimate, but there is 
much in the C minor symphony to justify the worthy 
Bohemian’s remark. At least two of its movements are 
not symphonic in character. The first movement, the 
strongest, is very Russian in thematic quality. The entire 
movement is characterized by a bizarre freedom, even 
recklessness. But there can be no doubt about the skill of 
its maker, The fantastic ‘‘durchfiihringsatz” and the 
melancholy beauty of the opening—and very Slavic theme 
—are evidences of the great Tschaikowsky who was to 
come later. 

He omits the slow movement and marches us to the 
lilting rhythms of Raff and Gounod. Do you remember the 
little march in the second act of Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet? You hear it in this symphony. The harmonies 
are of course more piquant, and the Russian composer 
wields a marvelous color brush. It is a clever movement, 
but hardly weighty enough material for symphonic treat- 
ment. As for that, neither is the banal march in Raff's 
Lenore. 

The Scherzo that follows is of the Saint-Saéns style. It 
reveals plenty of spirit, and there is the diabolic, riotous 
energy which pricks the nerves, yet never strikes fire in our 
souls. The entire work leaves one rather cold. The finale 
is very charming and the variation making genius of the 
composer peeps out. The movement has the whirl and 
glow of some wild dance mood, and over all Tschaikowsky 
has cast the spell of his wondrous orchestration. In the 
work are the potentialities which were realized in his later 
symphonic works. It is our beloved Tschaikowsky but as 
yet in precipitation. In style immature, there is much grop- 
ing after effects—effects which he used with such a sure 
touch in Hamlet, Francesca and Romeo et Juliette. Those 
piano staccafo chords for the brass choir, a genuine man- 
nerism, are already in evidence, and his fondness for the 
chromatic scale used contrapuntally may be noted. The 
work has not been heard in New York since 1889. Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch gave it first in December, 1883. 

Madame de Vere-Sapio is a welcome visitor. She was an 
artist when she left us in search of new musical continents 
to conquer. She has planted her victorious standard on 
the Continent and in England and returns more mellowed, 
her voice richer, rounder, and her style as brilliant as ever. 
She sang the Massenet aria—a labored, artificial affair— 
with supreme finish. Her lovely voice, so crystalline in 
quality, and her musical phrasing were alike admirable, 
and Madame Sapio has added a new artistic arrow to her 
quiver. She has grown more dramatic and sings with 
much more sweep and breadth than formerly. 

Marsick made his initial bow to an American audience at 
the Friday afternoon concert. He is a violinist of impec- 
cable style, technic and musical intelligence. His ideals 
are diametrically the opposite of the Neo-Belgian school. 


He carves for you perfect cameos in tone. His tone is not 
so large as it is sweet, pure and penetrating. He is poetic 
—using the word in its commonly accepted manner— 
rather than dramatic. He is not Ysaye, because he is 
Marsick, and yet he played the Bach chaconne as an en- 
core piece on Saturday evening in a most severe and 
sculptural style. 

It was a great, noble, austere performance and a surprise, 
as the Lalo concerto is a composition that demands so 
many qualities of a player the exact converse of classic. 
Yet after a most finished reading of this difficult concerto 
M. Marsick astonished us by his versatility. It would per- 
haps have been wiser if he had selected a Vieuxtemps con- 
certo for his entrance solo. He is the purest exponent of 
the French school of violin playing alive. His left hand is 
surprisingly nimble and his surety in double stopping re- 
markable. The purity of his harmonics, the ease with 
which he plays octaves, skips and his clearness in velocity 
passages and staccati are wonderful. Altogether Marsick 
has more than fulfilled our high expectations. 

At the Friday rehearsal he played for encore an 
adagio from a gypsy suite, by Wormser, which gave us his 
measure as an interpreter of romantic music. His canta- 
bile was charming and velvety at both the concerts of the 
Symphony Society, and also his wonderful performance 
of the Vieuxtemps concerto last Sunday night stamp Mar- 
sick as an artist of the first rank. 

The other orchestral number worthy of especial mention 
was the excerpt from Richard Strauss’ Guntram, a heroic 
music drama of the Wagnerian pattern, which was pro- 
duced at Weimar, May, 1894, It was the prelude to Act IL., 
A Feast of Victory, that Mr. Damrosch played. It proved 
to be a brilliant piece of writing—Strauss is a past grand 
master in the art of instrumentation—replete with vibratile 
excitement and cleaving rhythms. A stirring page of 
music! The next concerts of the Symphony Society occur 
January 3 and 4, 1896. 








Fifth Popular Concert. 


HE fifth popular concert, which took place in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday night last, found Walter 
Damrosch at his desk for the last time at these affairs prior 
to his operatic tour. Marsick, the French violinist ; How- 
ard Brockway, the American composer and pianist, and 
Miss Sophie Traubmann, soprano, an American girl who 
has just returned after an absence of some years, and a 
recent addition to the Abbey & Grau opera, were the 
soloists. 

The program was doubled by encores from all the solo- 
ists, but Mr. Damrosch did not allow his energies to flag, 
and conducted his own interspersed numbers with earnest 
force and sympathy. The Siegfried Sounds in the Forest 
and Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile were among the 
best numbers played by the orchestra, which closed the 
program with the dramatic 1812 overture of Tschaikowsky. 

There was no escaping the fact that Marsick was 
the hero of the evening with the audience. The house 
stormed with applause for him, and beyond doubt to earn 
it, while playing with his approved delicacy and polish. 
There was some diablerie in his performance of the 
Scherzo Tarantelle of Wieniawski, and two small com- 
positions of his own were played with delicate feel- 
ing, and of course the superior technical polish which 
stamps all his work. Through a misfortune in forget- 
ting the orchestral partition Marsick did not bring on 
his cheval de bataille, the Vieuxtemps concerto, until 
the second part of the program, when by a dazzlingly 
brilliant performance he aroused the already well fed house 
to a fresh appetite for music played like this. 

Miss Sophie Traubmann, with a voice large, brilliant and 
dramatic more than sympathetic in quality, sang the Ti- 
tania air from Mignon with nervous haste, through which 
she evidently failed to do herself full justice. The voice is 
of valuable range and resonant timbre, but the singer 
needs restraint. Control rather than expansion of methods 
might make an artistic singer of Miss Traubmann. She 
would also be benefited by singing more in Italian. She 
gave the Mignon air in German, and sang a song for encore 
in an English with a heavy Teutonic flavor. 
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The young composer-pianist Howard Brockway created 
an excellent dual impression as composer first, then pianist. 
He played a ballade of his own in F, betraying the Chopin 
influence in form and scope, but with fresh thematic mate- 
rial of its own skillfully and interestingly treated and bear- 
ing the promise of larger things in the future. He has 
ideas, this young man, and a refined musicianship which 
are bound to tell seriously before long. He does not pose 
as a pianist, but he plays a certain genre of poetic and 
graceful music with delicious sympathy and taste and an 
ethereal touch which a host of virtuosi mightenvy. He 
made a pronounced success. 





At the Duke’s Wedding. 


Tothe Editor of The Tribune: 

SirR—A t is made that the rector of St. ‘Thomas’ Church 
has arranged for vocal music at the approaching nuptials of Miss 
Vanderbilt with the Duke of Marlborough. Among the chants or 
songs is announced the Sixty-seyenth Psalm, God be Merciful Unto 
Us and Bless Us, &c. I would like to know if this not the song 
chanted by the Huguenots jointly as each one of their number was 
beheaded by the severity and cruelty of Catherine de Medici, the 
Duc de Guise and his party at Amboise. What was the date of this 
occurrence and was it not the first time the Psalm is recorded as be- 
ing chanted at a ceremony? Is there any good picture or representa- 
tion of Amboise, the scene of this Protestant (Huguenot) massacre, 
and where can it be seen? Is this song exactly suited to a wedding 
ceremony? Your reply will greatly oblige A TRIBUNE READER 

New York, November 2, 1895. 

In answer to ‘‘ 7rijune Reader,” the Sixty-seventh 
Psalm, translated in French by Clement Marot about 1559, 
was chanted by the Huguenot prisoners at the castle of 
Amboise as they were brought out for execution. Each 
prisoner as led to the block chanted it with his comrades, 
beginning with Jean Louis Alberic, Baron de Raunay, the 
first executed, and ending with Michael Jean Louis, Baron 
de Castelnau Chalosse, the last of the group of Huguenot 
noblemen, who sang it alone as he walked to the scaffold 
for execution. The date was the spring of 1560. There is 
no previous record known to us of the chanting of the psalm 
at a public ceremonial other thanchurch worship. It is 
probable that it had been used in church services. Hence 
these Protestant noblemen were familiar with it. 

A fine large picture of Amboise is hanging in the cabin 
of the new boat Annex, of the Pennsylvania route between 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. 

As to the final question of the song being suited toa 
wedding ceremony, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
leaves the selection of songs in ceremony not part of the 
prescribed church worship to the rector or official, who 
judges of its propriety.—7rzune. 











Mr., not Mrs., Bjorksten.—Mr. Theo. Bjirksten will con- 
duct a choral class in connection with the Reformed Church 
on the Heights, Brooklyn, during the winter. 

Amelia Heineberg.— Miss Amelia Heineberg, an accom- 
plished piano soloist, pupil of Prof. Heinrich Barth, of 
Berlin, has just arrived in New York from Europe. Miss 
Heineberg has a large classical repertory and will be 
heard as soon as arrangements for her appearance have 
been perfected. 

First Carri Concert.—The first concert of Messrs. Ferdi- 
mand and Hermann Carri, assisted by Mr. Carl Schoner, 
viola, and Mr. Philip Egner, ‘cello, will take place in Chick-~ 
ering Hall on Tuesday evening, November 12. A new 
quartet for piano and strings by Mr. Hermann Carri will 
be performed ; also the Schumann quartet in E flat, op. 47. 


New Choral Olub.—A new club, to be known as the 
Alliance Musical Society, has been organized in Brooklyn 
under the direction of Mr. Carl Fiqué. The chorus will be 
a mixed one, and secular works of the highest class will be 
the music studied. Rehearsals will take place every Mon- 
day evening in Wissner Hall under Mr. Fiqué. The follow- 
ing directors have been appointed for the first year : George 
B. Abbott, Carl Fiqué, Myron C. Kelsey, Otto Wissner, 
Silas B. Dutcher, Hiram W. Hunt, Charies N. Davidson, 
James P. Philip, F. C. Raynor, J. H. Lau, Conrad L. 
Meyer, H. J. Lee, Thomas A. Penner, Charles F. Moody, 
George Hadden, Joseph R. White, Gilbert Mathewson and 
E. H. Colell. 
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MONTREAL. 
MonTREAL, P. Q., October 28, 1895. 
gerne Norma was presented at the Théatre 
Francais last Monday evening. The audience was large. 


Mme. Essiani took the part of Morma, and gave an ideal per- 
formance. She has a rich soprano voice of true timbre quality, 


her intonation is perfect, her enunciation is clear, and she sings 
with taste and sentiment. The duet in the first act with Mme. 
Conti wes indeed charmingly executed and nobly delivered, and 


both received a hearty and well deserved applause. Mme. Es- 
siani has gained the first prize at the Paris Conservatory, and is un- 
doubtedly the best dramatic soprano the management possesses. 


Mme. Conti as Adalgis was good. M. Déo as Pollion was not 
in good voice, and his performance as a whole was not satisfac- 
tory. M. Préval as Orovdse shared the honors of the evening 
with Mme. Essiani. His performance all through was faultless. 


The rest of the cast were acceptable, and the chorus and orches- 
tra did splendid work. 

Carmen was given on Thursday night ; the house was com- 
pletely sold out. The performance ensemble was doubtless the 
best given by the management sofar. Mme. Bennati taking the 
part as Carmen suited her voice to perfection, and her singing 
and acting from beginning to end were superb, and she carried 
away the palm of the evening. Mme. Montrieux as Micae/a was 
most admirable. N. Barbe as Don /osé distinguished himself 
most satisfactorily, and M. Castel as Zscamilio met with great 
success ; his interpretation of the Toreador song took the au- 
dience by storm and of course had to be repeated. The cos- 
tumes were adequate, and the orchestra under Mr. Dorél was as 
usual first class. Norma was repeated on Friday night, Carmen 
on Saturday night. 

The Glee and Banjo Club of the McGill University of this city, 
assisted by the Glee and Banjo clubs of Yale and Princeton uni- 
versities and by Miss Myrta French, soprano, of New York, 
gave a concert in the Academy of Music on Friday evening last. 
It was the Students’ Night, and the house was beautifully dec- 
orated. All the leading professors of the different colleges were 
present. The audience was the largest the house ever held. 

Miss French's selections were the gems of the evening. She 
has a clear, sweet soprano voice, well trained, good method, and 
her delivery of Happy Days Gone By, by Strelitzki, and Avril, 
by Thomas, captivated the audience, and after a tremendous ap- 
plause she was presented with a laurel wreath. Mr. Emery 
Lavigne furnished the accompaniment. 

A concert company organized by local managers, composed of 
Mme. Roberti, soprano; Mme. Helen A. Von Doenhoff, con- 
tralto; Signor Del Papa, tenor; Perry Averill, baritone, and 


Isidore Luckstone, piano soloist and musical director, gave a 
concert on Saturday evening last in the Academy of Music. The 
program contained arias, solos, Liszt's sixth rhapsody, the quar- 
tet from Rigoletto and the fourth act from Il Trovatore. Mme. 
Roberti has a fine soprano voice, but her performance was not 
satisfactory. Mme. Von Doenhoff gave a remarkable dramatic 
exhibition as Azucena, and her delivery of the aria from Don 
Carlos shook the house. She came out and sang Supposing, by 
Bischoff, in such a delightful manner that the audience still de- 
manded another encore, and she responded with Vorei, by Tosti. 
Del Papa gave a splendid performance, and was likewise encored. 
Mr. Averill, with his rich, mellow voice, gave a noble perform- 
ance from the beginning to the end, and scored a pronounced 
success. After his brilliant delivery of the Dio Possente, by 
Gounod, he sang for an encore Les Rameaux, by Faure. M. 
Luckstone performed the rhapsody in a most artistic manner, 
and for an encore he played a composition of hisown, The or- 
chestra, which was picked from local musicians, did fairly well. 
The company has left for a tour through the Provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario. H. B. Conn. 








JACKSONVILLE. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl., October 25, 1895. 


OF of the best concerts of light music ever given 

in this city was given last Friday by the Clara Schumann's 
Ladies’ Orchestra. All the music lovers crowded into the opera 
house, and when the curtain arose the orchestra, very prettily 
attired, was greeted with much welcome. Many people were 
disappointed that the program was of the popular order, but 
generally they were well satisfied. It is peculiar that this or- 
ganization should offer as a regular program the lightest of 
light music, and for encores play the better of theclassics. Why 
this is so maybe Director Cronkrite may know, but if he expects 
to attract as large an audience again his program will have to 
be of entirely a different character. The orchestra plays well, 
and without a doubt is the best of its kind on the road. The 
first and fifth numbers, overture Poet and Peasant, and Rosey’s 
Valse Espafiol, respectively, were the best played pieces. Miss 
Mignon Coursen’s violin solo, David's Andante and Scherzo, was 
simply immense, and she wasrecalled, as was Miss Adam’s’cello 
solo, Schumann’s Traumeri. 

The Illinois College of Music has a new organ, replacing the 
old one, and on the same date as the Schumann concert the 
public were invited to attend the first public recital. Prof. 
Wallace P. Day gave a splendid program of five numbers. 

Henry W. Kirby, first baritone of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
member of the Opera House Orchestra, Juvenile Band and other 
organizations, was severely injured while playing football at 
Illinois College campus last Tuesday. 

Yesterday morning a “ eo of études” was given at the 
College of Music by pupils. Clementi, Cramer, Concone, Mar- 
chesi and Kullak were the works given, a number from each 
being used. Miss Rose C. Mitchell followed with guitar and 
menteiia recital, using two of her own compositions. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and the Redpath Concert 
Company are to be here soon. 

Miss Grace Bailey has been engaged as soprano soloist for the 


Christian Church. 
Mrs. R. M. Hockenhull, the contralto of the State Street 


Church, has been quite ill, but is recovering. 
The first Conservatory pupils’ recital will be given to-day. 





Bos-Cui-Jack. 
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Told the Truth About It.—Judge Gildersleeve, in the 
Special Term of the Superior Court, granted an absolute 
divorce with’ $100 a month alimony to Mrs. Lora Campiglio 
in her suit against Paolo F. Campiglio, an organist and 
composer. Three co-respondents were named in the ap- 
plication, and a confession by Campiglio formed a part of 
the evidence. The plaintiff was known as Lora Lud- 
wigson, a concert singer of some note, previous to her 
marriage to Campiglio, which, she testified, occurred on 
November 5, 1877, in New Orleans. Her husband is the 
son of Bianco Campiglio, who died on February 28, 1884, 
leaving about $50,000, mostly in real estate. One-third of 
this was bequeathed to Paolo Campiglio, and the remainder 
was left to his children, of whom there are four, the eldest 
being about eighteen yearsold. Besides this money, Cam- 
piglio, according to his wife’s testimony, received about 
$15,000 from his mother. He is now organist in a Chicago 
church, and receives, Mrs. Campiglio testified, $200 a month 
for his services. 

The suit was commenced in June, 1894, and since then 
Howe & Hummel, the attorneys for Mrs. Campiglio, have 
been collecting evidence. The suit was based on acts com- 
mitted in 1888 and 1889, when the defendant was the organ- 
ist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 46 Duncan avenue, 
Jersey City. Carrie Morgan, amember of the church 
choir, was named as one of the co-respondents. Robert. S. 
Layton, of 117 North Eleventh street, Newark, made affi- 
davit that Campiglio had confessed to him that he had met 
Miss Morgan secretly in the organ loft of the church and in 
Chickering Hall, in this city, and that he was the father of 
her still-born child. The organist lived with his wife and 
children at Newark. During the year he was employed at 
St. Paul’s Church. In that time rumors circulated freely 
among the members of the church regarding Campiglio’s 


relations to the young woman, and the Morgans finally 
moved to another of the city. After Layton, who was 
a close friend to piglio, had testified, the confession 
made by Campiglio was read. In it he said that he had 
been intimate with Layton’s wife. Layton and Mrs, Cam- 
iglio were the only witnesses called. 

rs. Compete lives in Harlem. She is a tal], handsome 
woman, and was dressed yesterday in black silk, with jet 
and lace ornaments. She wore rich furs and handsome 


— Campiglio has lived in Chicago for some years. 
t is expected that there will be some litigation in the 
Louisiana courts in enforcing the decree.—Sun. 
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ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W., 
LONDON, October 26, 1895. 

N EXT Thursday the Royal Choral Society opens 

its 25th season with the Elijah, Miss Macintyre, Miss 
Clara Butt, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Santley being the 
principal vocalists. Mendelssohn’s masterpiece was de- 
pended upon last year to attract a large audience at the 
opening concert, and when given under such inspiring con- 
ditions, with a band and chorus of 1,000, under Sir Joseph 
Barnby, I believe it’will always be a great draw. 

The second concert is placed for November 21, when Dr. 
Parry's Invocation to Music will be given, followed by the 
Creation. Mme. Albani, Mr. Ben Daviesand Mr. Andrew 
Black will be the soloists. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend will be heard on December 12, with Mme. Albani, 
Miss Clara Butt and Mr. Henschel. The Messiah, which is 
a holiday fixture, will be given on January 1, when Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk will make her first appearance in Albert 
Hall. The other vocalists will be Mme. Albani, Mr. Ben 
Davies and Mr. Santley. 

Israel in Egypt is announced for January 16, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and Miss Clara Butt as vocalists. On January 30 
we shall have Judas Maccabeeus, with Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Florence Oliver, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. Gou- 
nod's Redemption will be given on Ash Wednesday, with 
Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. David 
Bispham. 

On March 12 Berlioz’s Faust is announced, with Miss 
Ella Russell, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Henschel. The 
usual performance of the Messiah will be given on Good 
Friday, and Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Clara Butt and Mr. 
Santley will sing. The season will close with St. Paul on 
April 23. Other names of artists will be announced as the 
season goes on. Special attention is called to the fact that 
the prices of boxes and seats in the stalls and arena have 
been reduced—stalis from 10s. 6d. to 7s. 6d., and arena 
from 7s. 6d. to 6s. It is hoped that increased attendance 
will justify this. 

Considerable surprise has been expressed in Germany, 
where it is generally supposed that the British is not a mu- 
sical nation, at the fact that the German Mendelssohn 
scholarship has just been carried off by Miss Elsie Stanley 
Hall, who was born in Australia of English parents. After 
a severe competition, in which a large number of German 
students took part, she has just been awarded the scholar- 
ship. The adjudicators were Dr. Joachim, director of the 
high school, Berlin ; Herr Woldemar Bargiel, and Dr. Rie- 
mann, the celebrated musical historian. This scholarship 
was founded at the Leipsic Conservatorium shortly after 
Mendelssohn's death, and is worth £75 a year. 

Sefior Albeniz’s new two act opera, Pepita Jimenez, has 
been accepted at the Barcelona (Liceo) opera house, and 
will shortly be put in rehearsal there. It is also to be 
played this winter at Madrid. The success of his Henry 


Clifford last season was unquestionable, and there is a pos- 
sibility of the work being given in England by the Carl Rosa 
Company. Meanwhile the composer’s talented librettist, 
Mr. ‘* Mountjoy,” has completed the libretto of a three act 
romantic opera, founded upon Washington Irving’s tale of 
‘* The Spectre Bridegroom.” 

RICHTER CONCERT, 

The first concert of the twenty-fifth series of the Richter 
Orchestral Concerts was given in St. James’ Hall on Mon- 
day, October 21, to a crowded house. Of this orchestra 
and its famous conductor nothing new can be said, for 
everybody in London, and in Europe for that matter, has 
learned to honor the name of Hans Richter. The pro- 
gram opened with the ever welcome Meistersinger prelude, 
which was given with superb breadth and finish. I was 
struck with the increased tempo in which the principal 
theme was given out, just at the end where most con- 
ductors make a rallentando. Tschaikowsky’s B minor 
symphony, the last of this gifted composer, was inter- 
preted in a manner which would have doubtless delighted 
the composer himself. 

There is little to comment on after the extended notice I 
have already given of this remarkable work when it was 
given at the Philharmonic concerts and by Dr. Richter last 
season. The nuances were even more carefully marked 
than when played by the same orchestra in this hall last 
spring. On the whole, however, the audience did not mani- 
fest the same enthusiasm as at the first time of hearing it. 
Brahms’ genial, almost humorous, Academie overture fol- 
lowed. Then by way of contrast Wagner's deeply poetic 
and melodious Good Friday music was played with the 
most careful expression and refinement. Beethoven's col- 
lossal overture, known as Leonora No. 3, ended the concert. 
The gigantic power of Beethoven’s work was in most 
marked contrast to all which had preceded it. In fact, I 
may briefly define the different compositions which were so 
skillfully selected and arranged on this program as follows: 
Meistersinger overture—splendor, magnificence, pomp ; 
Tschaikowsky's symphony—moody, feverish, delirious, 
pessimistic; Brahms’ overture—genial, good natured ; 
Wagner's Parsifal excerpt—meditative, poetic, tender; 
Beethoven's overture—herculean power, majesty of un- 
limited but restrained power. 

SARASATE CONCERT. 

The first concert for this season of the Sarasate concerts 
was given in St. James’ Hall on Saturday, October 19, toa 
large and enthusiastic audience. This famous violinist is 
too well known to London music lovers to require any more 
than the announcement that he played. Criticism is super- 
fluous in this case. Still, 1 have heard Sarasate play better 
than he did last Saturday, although his performance was 
very fine. The Bach B minor sonata and the Raff E minor 
sonata, both for piano and violin, were the most important 
numbers on the program. Mme. Berthe Marx played the 
piano part of the sonatas and several piano solos with her 
accustomed charm and grace. She played, among other 
items, Chopin's seldom heard Polonaise fantasie. 

ROSARIO SCALERO. 

Rosario Scalero, a violinist from Turin, who gave a vio- 
lin recital in the Queen's Hall on Thursday, October 24, is 
an artist of intelligence and musical feeling, and he pro- 
duces a full, singing tone from hisinstruwent. His intona- 
tion is, on the whole, true, and his rhythm is marked, but 
his technic is rather rough and his playing lacks repose. 
It seems as though the muscles of his arms are too much 
contracted—a bad habit which invariably hampers the 
fingers and causes them to fail in delicate and rapid pas- 
sages. The most important item on the program was 
Dvor&k’s concerto in A, which suffered from the orchestral 
parts being played ona piano. Bach’s adagio and fuga in 
C was fairly well played as regards technic and very intel- 
ligently interpreted. 

ESPERANZA KISCH-SCHORR'S RECITAL. 

The piano recital of Miss Esperanza Kisch-Schorr, in 
Steinway Hall, on Tuesday, October 22 (which date, by the 
way, is the eighty-fourth anniversary of Liszt’s birthday), 
was poorly attended, for which, no doubt, the bad weather 
was somewhat to blame. Miss Kisch-Schorr has a good 


technic and she plays with considerable variety of nuance. 
Her use of the pedal was not always satisfactory, and she 
was occasionally tempted to force the tone of her instru- 
ment, 

I cannot commend her playing of Chopin’s Funeral 
March, for it is at variance with the composer's published 
version. Ina slip inclosed in the program the pianist ex- 
plained that she had Rubinstein’s authority for making it 
sound like a procession approaching and passing by, but 
this clap-trap effect was condemned by Rubinstein himself 
when he played this march in London many years ago. If 
Miss Esperanza Kisch-Schorr is so anxious to imitate Ru- 
binstein why does she not play the broken arpeggios in the 
slow movement of the Beethoven D minor sonata for the 
left hand alone, and not divide them up between the two 
hands? Beethoven wrote them forthe left hand and Rubin- 
stein used to play them as they were written. I advise 
Miss Kisch-Schorr to play as much as she can before audi- 
ences, even if only in drawing rooms, so as to overcome 
the nervousness which very much handicaps her. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

On Wednesday evening the students of the Royal College 
of Music gave one of the best of their many concerts, the 
work throughout showing that the instruction received at 
this institution and the atmosphere of music that has been 
created there have developed the musical intelligence of the 
students to such an extent that their performances were 
praiseworthy in every particular. The program opened 
with Brahms’ sextet in B flat,the players being Marie 
Motto, William Read, Charles Jacoby, Edward Behr, Ethel 
Uhblhorn-Zillhardt and Robert Grimson. Their playing 
was perfectly in tune, their interpretation showed a thor- 
ough appreciation of the work, and the ensemble was ex- 
cellent. 

This was followed by Mozart's duet, Crudel Perche 
Finora, by Miss Ena Bedford and Mr. Emlyn Davies, and 
Miss Morfydd Williams sang Rossi's Ah, Rendimi Quel 
Core. These three vocalists showed good voices, an excel- 
lent method, and intelligence in interpretation. A piano 
solo—Schumann’s Carnaval—was played by Miss Ada 
Walter, and we must speak in the very highest terms of 
the talent displayed by this young lady, who is a very 
promising artist. A fine performance of Dvordk’s quartet 
for strings in E, op. 96, closed the concert, the players 
being Otie Chew, Maude Harper, Edwatd Behr and Ethel 
Uhlhorn-Zillhardt. 

ALFRED. REISENAUER. 

Alfred Reisenauer, who gave his first recital this season 
in St. James’ Hall yesterday, appeared here in 188i, and 
also visited us in 1882, when in midseason he, however, 
passed almost unnoticed. He was for some time a pupil 
of Liszt, and he is essentially a pianist of the modern execu- 
tive school. His playing of Schumann’s Carneval was one 
of the best interpretations of this number that I have ever 
heard. He gave a very fine performance of the Funeral 
March in Beethoven's sonata, op. 26, played one of Scar- 
latti’s harpsichord pieces very artistically, and was at home 
in some of the transcriptions of his teacher, Liszt, especially 
in the paraphrase of Schubert’s Erlkénig, 

On Saturday afternoon the fortieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace 
was given and only the compositions of English composers 
were given, nearly all of which had been first brought out 
at these concerts. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 

Grand opera in English at Covent Garden, under the 
management of Mr. E. C. Hedmondt, the American tenor, 
goes merrily on. Audiences are large and enthusiastic, 
especially for Die Walkiire, Lohengrin and Tannhiuser. 
Last evening The Flying Dutchman was given for the first 
time this season. Mr. William Ludwig was Vanderdecken 
and Mme. Duma Sen/a, while Mr. Dudley Buck, jr., made 
his début this season as Erik. Mme. Duma made a dis- 
tinct step in advance over the work she did as //sa last 
week. Her voice is well adapted to the réle, and she sang 
it very artistically, acting with conscientious care. Mr. 
William Ludwig, who was in excellent voice, has had so 
much said in his praise that anything further would be 
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superfluous. Mr. Buck made a successful début, though I 
have not yet come to any conclusion as to the rank this 
young man will take as a vocalist. I shall speak of him 
again later. 

Mr. Edwin Wareham sang the part of Stegmund in Die 
Walkiire on Thursday night and made a decided success. 
His acting was an improvement on his Lohengrin, and his 
voice is well adapted to the dramatic part. We have in 
the young singer a coming Wagner tenor. Miss Susan 
Strong, who has sung the part of Sseg/znde in each of the 
five performances this season, improves on each occasion 
as she becomes more and more en rapport with the part, 
Miss Strong, who, as I said before, is from Brooklyn, and 
the daughter of a Congressman, certainly has a bright 
future before her. The strength of her portrayal of this 
character at times suggests Calvé. Mr. Hedmondt, who 
has now got his organization more complete, is entering 
more fully into the spirit of the work and is both a fine 
actor and singer. 

Mr. David Bispham's interpretations of Wu/fram and 
Wotan have been equal to any work done during the last 
season of grand opera. We have in this artist a man who 
is destined to stand on the very pinnacle of success as an 
interpreter of Wagner music. His voice has greatly im- 
proved of late, and the experience he is having has ripened 
his talents so as to make as nearly as possible an ideal 
artist, 

Mr. Henschel has conducted each performance of Die 
Walkiire, and I have nothing but praise for the admirable 
way in which he has brought out the orchestral music and 
accompanied the artists. 

Since the date of my last letter the performances have 
included Faust for Saturday afternoon and Tannhduser in 
the evening, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary. Zissa- 
beth was taken by Miss Margaret Macintyré, Mr. Hedmondt 
was 7annhduser, and Mr. David Bispham was Wudfram. 
Each artist entered into the performance with spirit, and un- 
doubtedly it was one of the best all round representations 
that have been given this season. 

I learned last night that Mr. Hedmondt is contemplating 
a provincial tour to follow his London season, which will 
close some time next month. F, V. ATWATER. 








NOTICE. 


This issue of The Musical Courier is twenty- 
four hours late because of Election Day, which 
fell on Tuesday, November 5. 








The Misses Sutro in London. 


HESE ensemble pianists gave the first of three 
recitals in St. James’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
The program opened with Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations. These most conscientious artists gave an in- 
terpretation of this number that displayed their admirable 
technic and full command of expression. This was fol- 
lowed by Raff's gavot, Reinecke’s impromptu and Bruch’s 
fantasie, three admirably contrasted pieces, in which the 
two artists were so thoroughly in harmony that the effect 
was pleasing in the extreme. Moscheles’ Hommage a 
Hindel likewise received most artistic treatment. Brahms’ 
two Hungarian dances and Tarantella by Liszt gave wel- 
come variety to the program, and the spirited playing of 
Saint-Saéns’ Variations closed one of the most enjoyable 
musical entertainments I have ever listened to. 

The next recital takes place on November 6. A large 
andience was present, many times showing its appreciation 
of these gifted artists. The Misses Sutro declined to give 
any encores. The London press is again unanimous in be- 
stowing the highest praise on these youthful artists. 








Saivayre.—M. Salvayre has been appointed musical 
critic of the Paris journal Gz/ Blas. 








Ignaz Bruell.—The composer of The Golden Cross, 
Ignaz Briill, will after a long absence reappear in public as 
a pianist and play for the first time some of his latest com- 
positions. 

Venice.—The directorship of the Lyceum Benedetto 
Marcello, at Venice, which has been declined by Arrigo 
Boito, has been offered to Carlos Gomez, the author of Il 
Guarany. 

Usiglio.—Emilio Usiglio, the composer of Le Edu- 
cande di Sorrento and other works, has settled at Milan, 
where he will give singing lessons. He speaks French and 
English perfectly. 

Landouzy.—Mme. Landouzy has had great success 
at Brussels as Lakmé. A Belgian critic says that she 
would equal Melba if she had only been born in Australia 
and spoke French with an English accent. 

Nantes.— Wagner's Walkiire will be produced for the 
first time at Nantes this winter. Other announcements are 
the unpublished opera, Ping Sin, by Maréchal, and the first 
act of Chabrier’s unfinished Briseis. 


Coburg.—Sandberg’s opera Ludwig der Springer was 
given for the first time at Coburg on October 12 with suc- 
cess. The composer uses old ecclesiastical motives, and 
handles the orchestra after the manner of Wagner. 


Wagner Museum.—The Wagner Museum has been 
transferred from Vienna to the Villa Reuter, Eisenach, and 
will soon be opened to the public. It was purchased from 
R. Oesterlein for 90,000 marks, and contains 25,000 pieces. 


Madrid.—The Apollo Theatre, Madrid, is preparing 
the following novelties: Al Coche Correo, Chueca; Las 
Zapatillas, Chueca ; La Gitanilla, Chapi, and A fin se Casa 
la Nivees, 6 Vamenos 4 la Vanta del Grayo, Tomas Breton. 


Barcelona.—The Eldorado Theatre in Barcelona will 
give this winter: El Cabo Primero, Fernandez Caballero ; 
El Sabado, Nieto; La Sobrino del Sacristan, Jeronimo 
Gimenez; Domingo de Ramos, Tomas Breton; El Sefior 
Baron, Chapi, and Quedar en Seco, Santamaria. 


New Music.—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, of the Stern 
Conservatory of Music, Berlin, has just published two 
pieces for piano and cello, entitled Resignation and Epi- 
sode, which, in the present dearth of good 'cello music, will 
be welcome to all lovers of that instrument. 


Vienna.—The season at Vienna will be a busy one. 
At the Bésendorfer Hall there will be 150 concerts. The 
following artists are already registered: Singers, Mmes. 
Bellincioni, Henschel and Mottl-Standthartner; MM. Ben 
Davies, Eugen Gura and Von Zur-Miihlen ; piano, d’Albert, 
Sauer, Stavenhagen, Joseph Hofmann and Clotilde Klee- 
berg ; violin, Thomson, Burmester and Hubermann ; cello, 
Jean Gérardy. 


Russian Composers.—An illustrated catalogue of 
the works of the young Russian composers has been pub- 
lished by the Leipsic house of M. P. Belaieff. It contains 
portraits of Alphéraky, Antipow, Arzibucheff, Balakirew, 
Felix and Sigismund Blumenfeld, Borodin, César Cui, 
Alexis von Dreyor, Victor Ewald, Glasunow, Gretschani- 
now, Grodzki, Kopylow, Anatole Liadow, Liapunow, 


Moussorskij, Rimsky-Korsakow, Scriabine, Sokolow, Von 
Schtscherbatscheff, Wihtol and Wickstriém. 

Lubeck.—The newly discovered tenor, Ejnar Fork- 
hammer, has been engaged on liberal terms for five years 
by the Dresden intendancy. He will, however, remain 
| next year at Lubeck. 

A Scrupulous Artist.—A change has been made 
in the cast of Xaviére at the Opéra Comique, Paris. Mlle. 
Wyns is too refined to play the part of a bad mother, even 
if she does repent and amend in the last act, and was un- 
equal to the task of calling her daughter a ‘‘ beggarly 
wench” and a ‘‘ mauvaise gale" and of flinging things at 
her head, Mile. Lloyd has no such scruples and will play 
the réle of Benozte. 

Moran-Olden.— Frau Moran-Olden has asked for 
permission to resign her position at the Court Theatre, 
Munich, “ as continual differences with the intendant ren- 
der further artistic labors impossible.” ‘The intendant has 
published a letter stating that the trouble is caused by the 
lady’s conduct during this year. She was absent at Meran 
half of January on the strength of a doctor’s certificate. 
She was sick all February, but on March 6 obtained leave 
of absence for a tournée of four weeks. After eight weeks 
at Munich another doctor's certificate was handed in just 
before the first performance of Kunihild. On June 4 she 
had to restore her health by a seven weeks’ stay at a water- 
ing place, during which she was well enough to sing at two 
concerts at Wiesbaden. On October 8, at noon, she threw 
up her part in Norma, that was announced for that even- 
ing ; and so forth complains the poor intendant. Artists 
can make it unpleasant for managers even in Germany. 

French Opera in Germany.—Le Ménestre/ has 
compiled the following list of French works to be produced 
this season in Germany and Austria: Vienna: Les Hugue- 
nots, Faust, l’Africaine, Carmen, le Prophéte, Hamlet, Syl- 
via, la Fille du régiment, Manon, Werther, la Navarraise, 
Fra Diavolo; Berlin: Carmen, Fra Diavolo, Mignon, le 
Postillon de Lonjumeau, I'Africaine, le Prophéte, les Hu- 
guenots, Faust ; Dresden: Mignon, Faust, la Fille du .régi- 
ment, la Part du Diable, la Juive; Leipsic: les Mousque- 
taires de la Reine, l'Africaine, la Muette de Portici; Ham- 
burg: Carmen, les Huguenots, Werther, le Prophéte ; 
Cassel: les Deux Journées, |’Africaine, le Cheval de 
bronze; Wiesbaden: la Muette de Portici, la Juive, Car- 
men, Werther ; Stuttgart: la Juive, Fra Diavolo, Guillaume 
Tell; Mannheim: 1l'Africaine, la Muette de Portici, la 
Juive; Cologne: la Fille du régiment, Carmen, la Juive, les 
Huguenots; Budapest: la Navarraise, Mignon, Sylvia, 
Guillaume Tell, la Korrigane, les Huguenots, la Muette de 
Portici. 

Spahr and the Vibrato.—There is perhaps noth- 
ing more annoying to a musical ear than an excessive use 
of the vibrato. Molique, the great violinist, never allowed 
his pupils to use it. Musicians who are known for their 
interpretation of the classics rarely use the vibrato. This 
himmein, as the German calls it, is really sickening when 
it continues, as it does with some ‘cellists and violinists, 
from the first note of a piece to the very last, even while 
playing runs and rapid passages. When Fritz Spahr was 
fifteen years old, though then already a good violinist, he 
was told that he used the vibrato too much. Spahr 
promptly went to a master and asked the latter to help him 
get rid of what some people describe as having the shakes, 
while others call it ‘‘ playing with so much expression.” 
Spahr accepted the master’s advice, who told him that he 
would have to begin again at the very beginning, practiced 
ten hours a day and is now being rewarded for his dili- 
gence. The example set by him is worth following. 








Special Marsick Notice.—The hour of Marsick's first 
recital on November 12 at Carnegie Hall ,has been changed 
from afternoon to evening at 8.15. On the 13th and 14th 
December Marsick will play with Theodore Thomas in 
Chicago, on the 10th and 11th January with the Symphony 
Society in Cincinnati, and with the Boston Symphony 
Society on February 1 and 2. A tour is now being ar- 
ranged for the violinist in California. 
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First Ogden Crane Concert.—The first subscription con- 
cert of the Ogden Musical Club will take place in Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York, November 22, The subscription list is 
now open. 


Sig. Jos. Pizzarello.—Signor Pizzarelloplayed several de- 
lightful piano numbers on Saturday last at the opening of 
the Manuscript Society’s club rooms in New York, and re- 
ceived much applause. 

Second Pratt Recital.—Mr. Silas G. Pratt gave his 
second recital of popular classics for the piano in Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York, on Monday afternoon last. Mlle. 
Alida Varena, soprano, assisted with some songs. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler.—Mme. Zeisler has been en- 
gaged by the New York Philharmonic Society for their 
Beethoven anniversary on November 14, and by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for a series of concerts in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 

Another Bjorksten Pupil.—Miss May Kimball, pupil of 
Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten, is the soprano (soloist) of the 
Episcopal church at Lakewood, N. J. She possesses a 
rarely sympathetic voice, which she uses with that perfect 
ease specially noticeable in the Bjérksten method. 

Begun Rehearsals.—Mr. Julius J. Lyons’ Metropolitan 
Orchestra, which will henceforth be known as the Metro- 
politan Musical Society, has begun rehearsals for the season, 
and meets every Tuesday evening in Jaeger’s Hall, Madi- 
son avenue and Fifty-ninth street, New York. 

Plunkett Greene.—Mr. H. Plunkett Greene will revisit 
America in January to fulfill a large number of engage- 
ments. This interesting singer has added a series of new 
songs to his collection and intends to give the public some 
novelties in the way of programs. 

Flavie Van den Hende.—Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, 
the ’cellist, is extremely busy this season. Immediate en- 
gagements are for New York, November 3; Harlem, No- 
vember 9; Troy, N. Y., November 10 ; New York, Novem- 
ber 12; Brooklyn, November 17, and Jersey City Heights, 
November 24. 

Dorer High School for Music.—The opening concert of 
the Dorer High School for Music took place on Thursday 
evening, October 17, at 1062 Halsey street, Brooklyn, when 
works for piano, violin and ‘cello, separately and ensemble, 
were performed by Lena Dorer-Litt, L. Dorer, Miss Emily 
Dorer and Ludwig Dorer. 

Rivarde.—At the opening concert of the Crystal Palace, 
in London, the young French violinist played Lalo’s Sym- 
phony Espagnole, in which he created immense enthusi- 
asm. This work, which was played by Sarasate at one of 
these concerts sixteen years ago, has not been heard there 
since. Rivarde sailed for America on La Gascogne No- 
vember 2. 

Antonia H. Sawyer.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the 
popular contralto, is entering on an active season’s work. 
On Wednesday of last week she sang at a fashionable pri- 
vate musicale at Newark, N. J., with great success, her 
group of songs by Chaminade being particularly admired. 
On November 3 she sang at Riverside Church, Harlem. 
On November 17 she will sing in Brooklyn, and on Novem- 
ber 24 in public at Newark, N. J. 


Carlotta Desvignes.—Miss Carlotta Desvignes, con- 
tralto, has already booked a long list of engagements for 


the season. She will sing in Verdi’s Requiem with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society in February, iu Baiti- 
more at Mr. Burmeister’s recital and with the Harmonie 
Society on November 19 and 20, at the Buffalo Symphony 
Concert on December 19, and with Scharwenka in 
New Jersey. in December. These are a few from many 
dates. j 


Arthur Beresford.—Mr. Arthur Beresford is engaged 
for the concert of the Columbus ‘Ohio) Choral Society 
November 12 and for five concerts in the cities of Western 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire the third week in 
November. 


New York Musical Institute.—The first concert of 
piano, vocal and violin music of the New York Musical In- 
stitute was held in the building 132 West Eighty-fifth 
street on Tuesday evening, October 29. Pupils of Mr. 
Carl V. Lachmund, Mr. F. Seherhey, Mr. Henry Schra- 
dieck and Miss Nina Rathbone distinguished themselves 
honorably. 


Mme, Luisa Cappiani.—The renowned vocal teacher, 
Mme. Luisa Cappiani, who returned to New York recently 
after an extended visit abroad, is overwhelmed with pupils 
and has very little time left at her disposal. Mme. Duret- 
Berthel, of Louisville, Ky., who has a large class in that 
¢ity, has been with Mme. Cappiani for a period and re- 
turned to Louisville the end of last week. 


Beethoven Anniversary.—At the celebration of the 
125th anniversary of Beethoven’s birth in New York, 
Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, has been invited to play 
the Beethoven concerto, a work in which the violinist has 
achieved his greatest triumph. Ondricek, however, plays 
with equal spirit works of the later and lighter school, and 
is as much at home with the brilliant modern composers as 
with the rigid classic masters. 


Sixth Annual Concert.—At the sixth annual concert of 
the violin pupils of Mr. Ernst Bauer, in Steinway Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, October 26, the success 
achieved was a marked one. Mr. Bauer is now attached to 
the National Institute of Music at 179 East Sixty-fourth 
street, and as a graduate of the Berlin High School of 
Music he has obviously succeeded in impressing his good 
methods upon his pupils. Works of Spohr, Ries, De Beriot 
and David were performed by members of the class in a 
highly creditable manner. 


James Fitch Thomson.—The Canadian success of this 
rising baritone has been emphatic. The following clippings 
are taken from recent papers : 


Of the Pro Peccatis, as sung by James Fitch Thomson, of New 
York, it may be said that never before has this number, so operatic 
in style, been sung in Montreal with such intense artistic dignity and 
with such religious sentiment. Never before have we heard it sung 
in amanner so acceptable to the Church. Mr. Thomson created a 
profound impression and excited profound admiration.—Mon/real 
Herald, October 29. 

A very fine singing of Pro Peccatis from Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
was given by Mr. James Fitch Thomson. He displayed a voice of 
rare compass and beauty, and musical auditors were unanimous in 
saying that they had never heard a finer treatment of Rossini’s great 
bass solo than that given by Mr. Thomson.—Monireal Gazette, Oc- 
tober 29. 


Inez Grenelli.—The following press notices have been 
received by this popular soprano : 

Miss Inez Grenelli’s singing was the charm of the evening. The 
vocalist was at her best. When recalled she gave Where Did You 
Come From, Baby Dear? Her numbers on the program were the 
Cacta Diva, from Norma; Der Hidalgo, Schumann, and He Loves 
Me—Loves Me Not, Mascagni. When recalled the last time she 
gave Comin’ thro’ th’ Rye (Jenny Lind variations), and in this 
ballad her voice appeared to more advantage than in any of her 
other numbers, &c.—Xingston, N. Y., Express. 





Miss Grenelli’s high tones are beautiful, of remarkable softness and 
sympathetic quality. Her equalization of the registers is good and 
the colorature passages remarkable. She sang first the Casta Diva, 
and the impression of this difficult aria, which only capable singers 
dare attempt, was very advantageous. Miss Grenelli received the 
most lively approbation and recall. Also the aria from Handel 


(Largo), which she sang accompanied by the harp and ‘vello, was 
most successfully sung. She is a good interpreter of HAndel, and 
should enlarge her répertoire in that direction. This début predicts 
for her a brilliant future. She is a pupil of Mme. Desirée Artot, of 
Paris.—Badeblatt, Baden-Baden, Germany. 

Sousa’s Band.—This brilliant organization has been 
giving two highly successful concerts daily at the Texas 
State Fair and Dallas Exposition, with the assistance of 
vocal soloists. Members of the band have given excellent 
solo performances at each concert. 

Another Belari Pupil.—Mr. James Merrill, a pupil of 
Emilio Belari and son of a wealthy manufacturer, sang in 
public for the first time last Friday evening at a concert 
given in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York. Mr. 
Belari says Mr. Merrill has a good baritone voice, and if he 
decides to adopt a professional career will without doubt 
meet with great success. 

Another Virgil Recital.—The Virgil Piano School gave 
a recital on Thursday evening last at 5 West 125th street, 
New York, which was very successful and largely attended. 
Misses Celia Ehrlich, Florence Traub, Hyacinth Williams, 
Stella Neumark, Paula Schwab, and the Messrs. Walter S. 
Edwards, Claude M. Griffith and Emanuel Schmauk were 
on this occasion the exponents of the method, which has 
taken so great a hold in the northern part of town that Mrs. 
A. K. Virgil by request will open a branch school in Har- 
lem at 2009 Seventh avenue, near 121st street. 


Mme, Anita Riotte Simmons.—Mme. Anita Riotte 
Simmons, the solo soprano of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N. J., will sing at a concert on the 18th inst. in 
Association Hall in that city. She is the possessor of a 
voice of rare excellence, schooled to a pleasant flexibility 
that laughs at difficulties, and she sings with fire and color. 
She controls her voice with artistic taste and judgment. 
Her numbers will be Delibés Les Filles de .Cadix, the 
waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, and the prison duo from 
Gounod’s Faust, the latter with Thomas Evans Green. 
Mme, Simmons is already booked for a number of concerts 
this winter and is making a steady progress towards the rec- 
ognition she deserves. She is a pupil of Mme. Florenza 
d'Arona, of whom she cannot speak too highly. 

Maurice Kaufman.—This talented boy violinist made a 
professional début in Mendelssohn Glee Hall on Tuesday 
evening, October 29, assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, mez- 
zo soprano, and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist. A large tone 
and a bold execution distinguished the playing of the boy, 
who needs more pruning and toning down in his methods 
than anything else just at present. Moderation and re- 
straint with an attention to nuance at this stage might 
make of him a promising violinist. At present he is aggres- 
sively crude, and the facility of his left hand, with a decided 
freedom in bowing, while well enough, must be assoviated 
with more intelligent feeling before prediction can be made 
for any ultimate development. He played the Bruch G 
minor concerto, Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Polonaise and a 
couple of small compositions of his own, sympathetically 
accompanied by Mr. Sauvage, who also played some Raff 
and Chopin solos gracefully. Miss Marguerite Hall sang 
among other numbers Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds 
with delightful buoyancy and charm. 


Galloway College.—The seventy-third recital was given 
at Galloway College, Searcy, Ark., on Monday, October 21, 
by Charles C. Washburn, baritone, assisted by Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Carter, soprano, and Miss Thekla Burmeister, 
pianist. Following was the program and a notice of the 
performance from the Searcy Dazly Citizen : 


Aria, Honor and Arms, from Samson, Handel, Mr. Washburn. 
Aria, bolero from I Vespri Siciliani, Verdi, Mrs, Carter. Songs, Gypsy 
John, Clay ; I Will Give You the Keys of Heaven, old Cheshire tune ; 
Twankydillo, old Sussex tune; All Thro’ the Night, old Weish air, 
Mr. Washburn. Piano soli, impromptu in F, Rubinstein; On Wings 
of Music, Mendelssohn-Liszt ; Hungarian Dance, No. 6, Brahms, Miss 
Burmeister. Der Erlkonig, Schubert; Was ist Sylvia?, Schubert ; 
An der Weser, Pressel ; Wanderlied, Schumann, Mr. Washburn. 

Mr. Charles C. Washburn, the baritone, gave a recital at the col- 
lege Monday night and by his magnificent, powerful voice at once 
won the highest esteem of the cultivated audience. His singing is 
characterized by a full, rich tone, combined with a tenderness of ex- 
fression and finish in style and interpretation. He has also great 
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versatility and has his voice under perfect command, rendering 
songs, different in character, with equal beauty, intelligence and 
depth of conception. His enunciation leaves nothing to be desired. 
Long, continuous applause followed his excellent, artistic singing, 
which will be long remembered by those who enjoyed hearing him, 
Mrs. Carter, who is so well kuown here and a great favorite, de- 
lighted her listeners with an Italian aria to which her high, flexible, 
strong and beautiful soprano voice is especially well suited. She 
sang it with exquisite taste and brilliant execution and was heartily 
applauded for her fine singing and received many compliments on it. 

Miss Burmeister had undertaken the difficult and responsible work 
of playing all the accompaniments besides her solo numbers. She 
did it in a most satisfactory and artistic manner, following the sing- 
ers with the greatest care and discretion. She seemed to be in per- 
fect sympathy with them, a thing so much needed in order to be a 
good accompanist. She played her piano soli with delicate charm 
and spirit, for which she was recalled twice, but failed to respond in 
any other way than bowing her acknowledgments. 

The recital was a most successful one, and was highly enjoyed and 
appreciated by all present. 

Ensemble Pianists.—The Misses Schafer and Miller, 
two ensemble pianists from St. Louis, will make their first 
appearance in Steinway Hall, New York city, on the 15th 


of this month, 

Chas. A. Kaiser, Tenor.—Chas. A. Kaiser, the fenor, 
sang at the concert of the Halévy Singing Society, on Sun- 
day last, and was enthusiastically encored on both his solo 
numbers. His voice has grown toa tenore robusto, with 
an excellent range. 

Albertini-Linde Concert Company.—The Albertini- 
Linde concerts are meeting with great success. The follow- 
ing contracts are reported: Savannah, Ga., November 5; 
Birmingham, Ala., 7th; Chattanooga, Tenn., 8th; Knox- 
ville, llth ; Nashville, 13th, and Memphis, 15th. 

Second Anniversary Concert.—The second anniversary 
concert of the Halévy Singing Society, Leon Kramer con- 
ductor, took place on Sunday last in Hebrew Institute Hall, 
corner Jefferson street and East Broadway, New York city, 
when Krug’s cantata, King Fingal, was given. Miss 
Kathrin Hilke was the soprano soloist. 

First Night at the Opera.—Romeo et Juliette wil] be the 
bill for the first night of the opera season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York city, on November 18. Miss 
Frances Saville will make her début as /u/ze¢#. Mme. Calvé 
will appear in Carmen on November 20, with M. Mavre) as 
Escamillo, a new réle for him, and M. Lubert as Don José. 


National Conservatory.—The National Conservatory 
of Music, New York city, will hold a supplementary en- 
trance examination for opera and vocal department Novem- 
ber 6, from 9 A, M. to 12 and 2 to 4 r. m., and for orchestra, 
November 7, from 2 to 4 Pp. ., thus furnishing an oppor- 
tunity to all who, on account of the large number of appli- 
cants, were unable to obtain a hearing in September last. 


After Dvorak,—Now that it is definitely settled that Dr. 
Dvorak is not coming back to America, I would suggest 
that the managers of the National Conservatory of Music 
appoint an American as his successor. Without in the 
least undervaluing great foreign musicians, I still think 
that for a national institution an American might be 
selected as its director and head. It is nonsense to say 
that there are none such fully capable for the position, since 
I myself could name a dozen. Joun Towers, 

In New York Herald. 

Carnegie Hall. 


In the Denver *‘ Republican.’’—Rubin Goldmark, of 
Colorado Springs, lectured yesterday afternoon (October 
22) before the Tuesday Musical Club and a select audience 
at the Albany Club rooms. The subject was Richard Wag- 
ner, his life, aims and some of his operas, illustrated by 
piano. It was considered very interesting and instructive 
by all who heard it. Mr. Goldmark is a fluent speaker, 
thoroughly imbued with his subject, which has been a life- 
long study with him, and a mass of information enlivened 
by sparkling anecdotes held the audience entranced for an 
hour and a half. The public will look eagerly forward to 
further announcement when Mr. Goldmark will begin a 


series of lectures on Wagner’s later and more character- 
istic operas. 

Ffrangcon-Davies, — Ffrangcon-Davies has been en- 
gaged by the New York Philharmonic Society to sing at its 
last concert in April. He will also sing the baritone part in 
the Henschel Stabat Mater throughout the country in 
the spring. 

Jeanne Franko Trie.—At its first concert to be given in 
Steinway Hall, New York city, on November 12, the 
Jeanne Franko Trio will have the assistance of Mr. J. H. 
McKinley, tenor. W. Bargiel’s trio, op. 6; Gounod’s aria, 
Send Me Your Aid, and Rubinstein’s trio, op. 52, will form 
the program. 

Geraldine Morgan’s Dates.—Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
the violinist, will play in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 22 
and December 5; with the Brooklyn Apollo Club on 
December 10 ; Philadelphia, December 12 ; Portland, Me., 
December 18, and will set out on a trip West for three 
weeks on January 3, 1896. 

A German Tenor.—Rudolf Eichhorn, a young Ger- 
man tenor, who sang in Hamburg and Dresden, arrived in 
America last week and intends to remain during this sea- 
son. He is known as a fine interpreter of Wagner music 
and a Lieder singer, He has been engaged to sing in 
Milwaukee on the 15th of this month in Seiffurth’s Aus 
Deutschland’s Grosser Zeit, which will be produced there 
for the first time in America. 

Ondricek En Route.—Ondricek sailed from Southamp- 
ton last Thursday and is expected to arrive in America 
next Friday. He will not appear in pubiic until November 
16, in the first concert of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. He will appear in New York again after that in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the first Sunday concert of 
the season, November 24. On this occasion the Bohemian 
artist will play his fantasie on Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 

First Marsick Recital.—Marsick, the French violinist, 
will give his first recital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 12, at 8:15, assisted by Mr. Howard Brock- 
way, composer and pianist. Following will be the pro- 
gram : 


Mr. Marsick. 
++ H. Brockway 


frterssserenenanenesaateeseneesass sesnsecs cee 


Mr. Brockway. 
Beethoven 
M. Marsick and Mr, Brockway. 
WER. oc chncsccoegedons tupcatecssuuhebsenscenbepntedes ce.6 H. Brockway 
Mr. Brockway. 


Mr. Marsick. 

German Singers Arrive.— Most of the members of Walter 
Damrosch’s German Opera Company are now in New York 
city ready to begin the tour, which will open in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on November 11. Frau Klafsky, one of the leading 
sopranos, has been here for several weeks. Friulein Gisela 
Stroll, dramatic soprano; Fraulein Riza Eibenschuetz, 
mezzo soprano, and Julius Puttlitz, basso, arrived on the 
Trave on Tuesday, and on the Lahn, which reached here 
later, were Max Alvary, Friulein Johanna Gadski, 
Friulein Louise Mulder, Paul Lange and Demeter Popo- 
vici. Wilhelm Gruning, the tenor, is expected to arrive 
early next week, and will complete the company. 








Prague.—The critics of Prague consider the success 
of The Violin Maker of Cremona as due chiefly to the 
charming violin solo which Hubay himself plays in the 
piece than to anything else. 

Pierson Engaged.—The cable brings the news 
that Madame Pierson, the well-known prima donna, has 
been engaged for the opera in New York by Mr. Grau for 
the season of 1896-7. Madame Pierson has won an envia- 
ble triumph in Germany as a dramatic soprano, and her 
reappearance in this country will indeed be welcome. 


The Opera Subscribers. 
HE list of subscribers for the stockholders’ and 
grand tier boxes at the Metropolitan Opera House for 

the season, up to the present time, is as follows : 


STOCKHOLDERS’ TIER. 

Box 1—Ogden Goelet. 

Box 8—R. T. Wilson, Mondays, Wednesdays and matinées ; M. Orme 
Wilson, Fridays. 

Box 5—D. Winthrop, Mondays and one-third matinées ; W. Z. Oak- 
man, Wednesdays and one-third matinées; H. A. C. Taylor, Friday 
and one-third matinées. 

Box 7—J. J. Astor and Mrs. C, W. Astor. 

Box 9—W. F. Borden, Mondays; C. T. Barney, Wednesdays and 
matinées ; Stanford White, Fridays. 

Box 11—Perry Belmont. 

Box 18—-Edward Cooper and H. T. Sloane. 

Box 15—Adrien Iselin, Mondays, Fridays and matinées ; Frederick, 
Cromwell, Wednesdays. 

Box 17—W. D. Sloan, H. McK. Twombly. 

Box 19—Mrs. H. I. Barbey, Mondays and matinées; H. F. Dimock 
Wednesdays ; George L. Rives, Fridays. 

Box 21—Benjamin Brewster and I. W. Parke, alternate nights and 
matinées. 

Box 23—George H. Morgan, Mondays ; E. J. Burwin, Wednesdays; 
G. E. Williams, Fridays, and E. T. Gerry, matinées. 

Box 25—G. E. Haven and J. E. Parsons, alternate nights and mat- 
inées. 

Box 27—Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Mondays; the Misses Ogden, 
Wednesdays ; Charles Lanier, Fridays and one-half matinées; Geo, 
H, Morgan, one half matinées. 

Box 29—A. T. Van Nest. 

Box 81—Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Box 33—Thomas Hitchcock, Mondays and two-thirds matinées; 
Joseph Stickney, Wednesdays and one-third matinées, and J, J. Wy- 
song, Fridays. 

Box 35 -J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Box 2—A. D. Juilliard and J. P. Kernochan, alternate nights and 
matinées. 

Box 4—August Belmont. 

Box 6—James Stillman, M._ndays, Wednesdays and matinées; W. 
Rockefeller, Fridays. 

Box 8—C. N. Bliss and M. C. D. Borden. 

Box 10—George F. Baker and H. C. Fahnestock. 

Box 12—Henry Clews. 

Box 14—Mrs. George Henry Warren, Mondays, Fridays and two- 
thirds matinées ; J. W. Davis, Wednesdays and one-third matinées. 

Box 16—Levi P. Morton, Mondays and one-third matinées ; George 
Bliss, Wednesdays and one-third matinées ; Austin Corbin, Fridays 
and one-third matinées. 

Box 18—C. S. Brice. 

Box 20—D. O. Mills. 

Box 22—W. Seward Webb, Mondays, Wednesdays and matinées ; 
H. M. Brookes, Fridays. 

Box 24—R. Goelet. 

Box 26—S. D. Babcock, Mondays, Fridays and matinées; Mrs. 
George Hoffman, Wednesdays. 

Box 28—W. Bayard Cutting, Mondays, Wednesdays and matinées ; 
W. R. Stewart, Fridays. 

Box 30—W. C. Whitney. 

Box 32—L. Kountze, Mondays and matinées ; George L. Kingsland, 
Wednesdays ; Miss Whitney, Fridays. 

Box 34—Heber R. Bishop, Mondays, Frank S. Witherbee, Wednes- 
days; A. Iselin, Jr., Fridays. 

GRAND TIER. 

Box 87—Directors of the Opera House. 

Box 30—Charles F. Roe, Mondays; A. De Barry, Fridays. 

Box 41—Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. 

Box 43—Miss Breeze, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and mati- 
nées; J. L. Delafield, Fridays. 

Box 45—George C. Boldt. 

Box 47—J. L. Riker, Mondays; Mrs. Charles T. Yerkes, Wednes- 
days; J. D. Archbold, Fridays. 

Box 49—E. St. John Hays, Mondays; Mrs. Herter, Wednesdays 
Ferdinand Blumenthal, Fridays. 

Box 51—Jacob H. Schiff and A. Wolff, Mondays; Mrs, J. A. Robin 
son, Wednesdays; Gen. Daniel Butterfield, Fridays. 

Box 58—R. M. Thompson and W. A. Clark. 

- Box 36—R. W. Taylor, Mondays. 

Box 38—Joseph Pulitzer, Mondays and matinées ; Mrs. J. A. Trow- 
bridge and Mrs. Amos Morrill, Wednesdays; Mr. J. V. Brokaw and 
John H. Inman, Fridays. 

Box 40—E. C. Converse, Mondays; 
Albert Tilt, Fridays. 

Box 42— Jefferson M. Levy, Mondays; Edward Kemp, Wednesdays ; 
J. Apricio, Fridays. 

Box 44—Mrs. S. Carmen Harriot, 5 Sey hal Mrs. John H. Hale, 
Wednesdays ; R. A. Cheeseborough, Fri 

Box 46—Mrs. Jefferson Coddington, oar tel ; A. J. Drexel, Wednes- 
— “ yp & we weal Fridays. 

R. Grace. 


lent Monda 
J.©. McCollough, Fridays; Mr. P. H. Valentine, matinees. 


Swits Conde, Wednesdays ; 


Mioduegioy? 
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A Lost Manuscript. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

HAVE in my possession a roll of manuscript 

which was sent in for examination in 1889 by a commit- 
tee of the Music Teachers’ National Association, for per- 
formance at their convention in Philadelphia that year. 
It is an overture to Francesca da Rimini, full score, and 
bears the motto Res Severa, The name of the composer 
was probably in an accompanying envelope, which has been 
lost, so there is no way in which he can be identified. I 
have written to the members of the board of examiners, 
but they can throw no light on the question. 

I therefore write to know if you will not insert a notice 
in Tue Musicat Courter to the effect that sucha manu- 
script isin my possession—address as below—and can be 
had by the owner on application to me. 

I have not possessed it all the time since it was sent in 
for examination. The secretary, Mr. Perkins, sent it to 
me several years afterward. I had been a member of the 
executive committee, but it was during my absence for a 
term ~ years in the West, and it failed to reach me until 


recently. 
As its disappearance was no doubt a serious loss to the 
owner, he will probably i ee m7 saumey: 
e . AW, 


4610 Wayne avenue, Germantown, Pa. 


MME. D’ARONA. 


“ Perfect artist * * * perfect teacher.”— 
(Signed) F. Lamperti (Elder). 








His assistant, with letters and eleven years’ 
diploma of authority in his handwriting. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ courses, 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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Symphony, Sims Reeves’ Fare- 
well Concerts in London; Liver- 
pool Philharmonic, Manchester 
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and Haydn Society and Boston 
Symphony, Montreal Festival and 
Baltimore Oratorio Society Con- 


certs. 
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Lillian Blauvelt, the enfant cheri of the con- 
cert stage, has booked more engagements than 
in any previous year. Her lovely voice, with its 
tresh, delicious bloom, is becoming broader and 
more dramatic, without in any way losing a 


shade of its first delicate color. She is increas- 
ing her energies in the oratorio field, where she 
has met with such marked success, and for this 
and all other work she is in more demand than 
ever. Several operatic offers have been made 
her, but refused, as concert work is fully absorb- 
ing her time. Few dates now remain open up 
to Christmas. In January and February she 
will be heard with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston and several other cities. 
Later she sings with the Thomas Chicago Or- 
chestra and will be heard in Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Buffalo. This being Mme. Blauvelt's 
last season in America, the desire to hear her 
increases daily, and little time will be left this 
charming artist which she may keep for her own. 


Ondricek’s first appearance will be made with 
the Philharmonic Society on November 16, 
when he will play the Dvorak Concerto and 
Ernst’s Hungarian Airs. Ondricek will not 
play his own fantasie on Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride until his appearance in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on November 24, which will be his 
last performance’in New York prior to his 
Western trip. 


Some changes are being undergone in the 
Hansel and Gretel cast at Daly’s Theatre, as 
the management is looking to replace some of 
the leading artists. Performance in German is 
now postponed indefinitely, although there will 

robably be one New York performance at least 
in German before the close. 


Katharine Bloodgood is fast becoming a 
leading contralto. Her voice, always mellow 
and vibrant, was never in better order than this 
season, and she has already booked many con- 


‘cert engagements in New York, Boston and the 


West. Her delivery has broadened and her 
dramatic power developed largely since last 
season. 


Grace Haskell, the concert soprano, has re- 
turned from Europe, where she went last season, 
after her successful appearance with Sousa’s 
Band at Manhattan Beach, with the intention 
to remain for a few years and study. Miss 
Haskell, however, found that there was nothing 
new abroad which she could not find at home, 
and she has therefore returned to New York 
teachers to acquire the points she requires. 
She will be available from now forward for 
concerts, 


Wm. H. Rieger, who has not yet found 
another artist to dispute the field with him as 
a leading American concert and oratorio tenor, 
will fill his first big date of the season with the 
New York Oratorio Society in Handel's L’Alle- 
Re ed Il Penseroso on November 22 and 23. 


. 


is time is completely filled up to Christmas. 

















One of the greatest successes made by a New 
York concert soprano in Canada for many sea- 
sons has been made recently by Myrta French 
in Montreal. The papers are unanimous in 
enthusiastic commendation of her work, and at 
one concert she’ received a positive ovation. 
Miss French has now left New York with Sousa’s 
Band, and has been engaged to accompany the 
same band on its big tour to the Pacific Coast, 
beginning in January. 


Humperdinck’s new opera, The Bronze Horse, 
which was produced last month at Cassel, Ger- 
many, is pronounced as great a success as Hin- 
sel and Gretel. Other theatres have promptly 
accepted the new work, and its popularity, it is 
predicted, will be as great as its predecessor. 
It is projected to give his new cantata, the Pil- 
grimage to Herval, during the season in New 
York in English. 


Eleanor Meredith, the dramatic soprano, has 
been making remarkable headway in her art, 
and sings with even more power and finish than 
during her successful appearances last season. 
In dramatic strength she has gained enormously, 
and will create a much stronger impression this 
season than before. She will be heard in several 
concerts in New York. 


Some time in January next a committee of 
ladies contemplate holding a semi-musical cele- 
bration in Carnegie Hall in aid of the Heine 
monument. A large part of the entertainment 
will consist of Heine’s lyrics, set to music by the 
German song writers Schumann, Schubert, 
Franz and others, and sung by the best artists. 


Charlotte Maconda scored the specific success 
of the Carnegie Hall Sunday concert of October 
27. Her voice has grown wonderfully since last 
season, while her fluency and brilliancy are as 
facile as ever. Her reception was tremendously 
enthusiastic, and the following from among sev- 
eral New York press notices express the popular 
verdict upon the verdict : 


Mr, Damrosch did the music lovers of New York a good 
turn at his Sunday ‘‘ Pop” last night in introducing Miss 
Charlotte Maconda, a young lady with a very pleasant 
soprano voice, which shows excellent training. She sang 
the Bell Song from Lakmé, and notwithstanding great 
nervousness at the outset siie gave the fine trills and 
runs with artistic skill. Her voice is peculiarly soft and 
velvety and of considerable power. She should be heard 
to much advantage in dramatic composition.— Commercial 
Adverteser. 


Miss Carlotta Maconda made the success of the evening 
with a‘ superlatively brilliant execution of the Bell Song 
from Delibes’ Lakmé. Her voice has the “‘ton argentin” 
which is just suited to this little piece of vocal pyrotechnics. 
It is a difficult one to sing—the intervals are odd and most 
of the notes have to be sung staccato. A better bit of 
fioriture singing has not been heard this season. If Miss 
Maconda’s trills were smoother and her attaque clearer, 
there would be naught but praise to record of her work.— 
World. 

Miss Maconda sang the Bell Song from Lakmé in a 
finished style that showed great improvement over her 
last season’s work, and she was recalled six or seven 
times. — Sun. 
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T is definitely anliiectad from Detroit, Mich., that 
Mr. Marvin, of the Whitney-Marvin Company, 
has purchased the interests of Mr. Whitney. As 
rumors to this effect have been floating about we do 
not assume any responsibility. 


oP 


C. KLOCK, who has been connected with the 
. Chase Brothers Piano Company for some time 
past, doing some special work, has accepted a perma- 
nent position with the Braumuller Company as trav- 
eler, a position he held some years ago. Mr. Klock 
has had remarkable success with the Braumuller 
piano in his Oswego store. He left New York for the 
West on Friday last. 


HE Lindeman piano continues to justify its past 

reputation as a meritorious piano full of thoroughly 
musical points, A decision to take advantage of all 
modern methods in construction is evident in examin- 
ing the latest products of the Lindeman & Sons 
Piano Company. The factory at 147th street and 
East Brook avenue, New York, is in thorough working 
order, in fact organized as it never has been before, 
and there is a uniformity and equality in the Linde- 
man piano that is demonstrated only in instruments 
of the better class, which are also necessarily made in 
factories of the better class. 


or 


NFORMATION reaches us to the effect that after 
the expiration of the contract of Bush & Co. for 
the manufacture of the Camp & Co., Chicago, piano, 
the instrument will be made by the Krell Piano Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. The contract expires January 
first. Congratulations are in order on all sides; first 
to W. H. Bush & Co. ; next certainly to Camp & Co., for 
the Krell piano is better than the Bush, and then to 
Krell, for Camp & Co. are solid pay and will give as 
much for a Krell-Camp piano as a Camp-Krell piano. 
The Krell Piano Company has a large factory which 
is too large for the limited demand for Krell pianos ; 
to utilize it to make Camp & Co. pianos is a level 
headed business move from the Krell point of view. 


oF 


HE new Estey upright styles, illustrations of which 
will be seen in the forthcoming catalogue are all 
made on a chaste order of design. Instead of having 
elaborately devised marquetry or carved panels, these 
pianos have plain surface panels raised or in relief. 
Mr. Proddow says: ‘‘ Every cheaply made piano now 
has these carved panels, and, in fact, some of our 
agents insist that we should ship some styles of 
Esteys with these carved panels that can now be 
found on all pianos, good, bad or indifferent. But 
every manufacturer cannot afford to pay high prices 
for the kind of veneer needed for a plain panel like 
these new designs of ours require.” That's true. 
The Circassian walnut and the mahogany veneers 
make a beautiful picture and require no fancy carving 
to make them effective. But the veneers are high 


priced and that puts an end to their use by makers of 
low grade pianos. 


MILLER AND TRADE = 


oer 


F there exists any reason for trade Associations in 
Chicago and New York, Boston should necessarily 
have one, although it is doubtful if the plan can be 
consummated simply because of the stupid and in- 
ordinate vanity of a few men; and, after all, that is 
just right too if viewed properly. It is always ex- 
ceedingly pfobable that a vain man will commit 
errors, and those errors will always be of good use to 
the competition. 

In this case it isthe error of the elder Miller, which 
will cast a reflection upon this banquet of the Boston 
piano men, simply because his inbred, provincial 
vanity could not be subdued by the healthier and 
better judgment of the well balanced business man. 
Mr. Miller hada little, picayune, personal, firm griev- 
ance, and he carried it into the social circle, forget- 
ting the ordinary amenities of decency, the unwritten 
laws of which as much prohibit such a piece of gau- 
cherie as they do the use of a baseball suit at a 
funeral of a father. 

Mr. Miller delivered himself of a diatribe against 
music trade papers, using the little, petty excuse of 
the publishing of prices and cost of production, as if 
the people of this country were a set of fools that 
needed such education in any line, but, asis alwaysthe 
case in such matters, Mr. Miller in doing so uncon- 
sciously attributed a vast power to the music trade 
press. If it can influence public opinion in such a 
manner as portrayed in Miller's sentiments, does he, 
for a moment, believe that his competitors will dis- 
continue advertising in such papers because his 
(Miller's) firm does not understand how to cultivate 
them? Afterall, the Millers have no brains. No bet- 
ter evidence than this pompous, self-glorified deliv- 
ery is necessary, and, besides all of it, no action was 
taken on the suggestion. 

And, moreover, it is an impertinent presumption on 
the part of Miller to attempt to utilize other men’s 
time at a social gathering for the purpose of denounc- 
ing a number of newspapers toward the existence of 
which he never contributed, while the very men he 
addressed are partially responsible for the existence 
of that press. It was an indirect insult and an un- 
called for criticism of their action. Miller and his 
firm were driven by competition into the confines of 
the retail trade because they did the very thing the 
Boston piano trade outside of Miller refused to do. 
There is no Miller wholesale trade ; there can be no 
piano wholesale trade to-day without the support of 
the trade press, and here again is the shallowness of 
the Miller brain disclosed, for if other Boston houses 
would decide to unite their energies upon the retail, 
thus following the Millers, it would be so much the 
worse for Millers. 

No; the Miller talk had a purely personal motive. 
The Millers never could do anything of consequence 
with the trade press, because that press refused to be 
used for the Millers in their whoelsale denunciation 
of competitors. This paper was always denominated 
by them as a Steinway paper, and the Millers gave it 
up asa hopeless task to get justice in a Steinway 
paper for the Miller piano, which, as they insisted, 
was an equal of the Steinway ; in fact that is at the 
bottom of Miller’s talk on Saturday night, for he 





earth, and he is entitled to that belief, for if he did 
not think so no one outside of a Miller would, and 
the man who is trying to sell the Miller ought to 
believe that, and urge it, as it gives his competitors 
the chance they want. While other papers were 
Anti-Steinway music trade papers Millers used them 
a little, but with diffidence, for they didn’t know at 
which moment the flopover would take place. Under 
all conditions it was always preferable for an Anti- 
Steinway paper to become converted than to remain 
a Miller paper, a rather nondescript documentary 
evidence against itself. No one ever blamed any of 
the little Anti-Steinway music trade papers for 
humbly advancing to the font and getting their 
baptism, if for no other reason than the escape from 
the unbearable infliction of the Miller claims and the 
idealistic but foolish projects laid down by them for 
journalistic guidance, as if they were really the jour- 
nalists. 

After all we are not surprised. Some men never 

learn anything from experience. Miller should have 
seen how the antagonism to the trade press here in 
New York ended. There never was a time when 
trade papers were as prosperous as from the day of 
the manifestation of hostility toward them until this 
hour. The effort made to crush them into a submis- 
sion to dictation proved a lamentable failure, al- 
though it would have been of temporary pecuniary 
advantage to submit at that time. The uprising 
against subserviency was, however, inevitable. Miller 
is one of that type which cannot read history, or he 
would never have opposed a living, active force that 
represents a powerful public opinion. It is not 
the question of a few editors. It is the force 
of thousands of men and women who are con- 
stantly guiding themselves im accordance with 
this public opinion as expressed through the 
columns of the trade press, and it is this trade press 
now that foresees the incompatibility of a Miller acting 
in good faith in a trade organization of which Mr. 
George H. Chickering is to be President after the 
same Millers have for a decade been engaged, among 
other small things, in unfriendly and uncouth remarks, 
almost daily, against Mr. Chickering’s firm and his 
beautiful pianos—instruments of an entirely different 
class than the Miller instruments. 
A curious but humorous feature of all this has been 
the fact that while the Millers have constantly been 
speaking of the Chickering and Steinway pianos, our 
intercourse of about twenty-five years in the factories 
and offices of the houses of Chickering and Steinway 
has never yet disclosed to us that either of these firms 
knew anything of the Miller piano, for up to this mo- 
ment we have never heard the name Miller uttered or 
mentioned by anyone associated with those two great 
firms, and hence we apologize for having intruded it 
upon their attention in this instance. 





RUMOR was abroad in Boston last week to the 
effect that the Oliver Ditson Company had pur- 
chased the music and piano business of J. E. Lothrop 
& Co., Dover, N. H. Also, that the firm of E. Victor 
Emilio, of Salem, had been purchased by the O. 
Ditson Company, which has already a branch house 
at.Haverhill. Itis probablethat the Ditson house is 
about to branch out in this manner in various direc- 








teally believes the Miller to be the finest piano on 





tions. 
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MOVING EASTWARD. 


Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company 


IN 


OHIO. 





Control of the Hockett 
Bros.-Puntenney Co. 





HE interests of I. N. Hockett, of the Hockett 

Brothers-Puntenney Company, of Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and other distributing points, have been pur- 
chased by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
and a complete control of a fruitful territory has 
been secured, which is already fully organized and in 
excellent preparation for rapid development. The 
far reaching significance of this transaction can only 
be fully appreciated by those who are making a thor- 
ough study of the piano, organ and music trade and 
its destiny. We may be permitted to state that this 
latest move on the trade checkerboard is another ver- 
ification of the correctness of the judgment of this 
paper on the current tendencies of affairs in this 
trade. 

As a direct result of this the Conover piano will as- 
sume a deservedly leading position in the whole 
Ohio section, a position which will be reflected 
throughout the West and greatly add to the prestige 
of this instrument. 

It was originally designed by the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, when it assumed the ownership of 
the Conover piano to give to the Western piano build- 
ing industry an elevated character and tone by the 
production of a thorough musical instrument which 
would appeal not only to the general masses but to 
the intelligent and cultivated musician. A great 
many obstacles intervened, among others the panic 
of 1893, with its subsequent deleterious effects on 
trade generally, and yet throughout this whole period 
the one aim has not been lost sight of, viz., the intro- 
duction throughout the country of a high grade musi- 
cal instrument under the auspices of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company as factors of the Conover 
Piano Company. 

The movement that has now culminated constitutes 
one of the most stupendous deals in the piano trade 
when all its bearings are calculated. It brings the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company so much closer than 
ever to the Eastern market, and it necessarily cuts 
off outlets for Eastern pianos in a territory that has 
always been known to “‘consume” a great many 
pianos every year. It furthermore extends the al- 
ready powerful influence of the Chicago piano trade 
over a largerradius of country, and will bring about 
the gravitation of dealers to that centre who have 
hitherto looked to the East for supply and commer- 
cial connection. 

It brings into competition with leading Ohio 
houses an element which they had not yet had to 
contend with directly, although for some years its in- 
direct effects have been felt—an element that will 
certainly bring about greater activity than ever in 





the Cincinnati, Columbus, and also Cleveland, and 
other piano trade centres. It will also give a more 
tangible form to the aspiring ambition of Chicago 
houses, for it will demonstrate that a system which 
has been denominated as demoralizing, and whicu 
has even been called ridiculous in the East, has passed 
through a tremendous crisis with flying colors, and is 
paving the way practically for larger trade move- 
ments than the East seems to contemplate, much 
less to conduct. 

This brings us to the gist of the matter, and that 
is in substance the point that THE MusicaL CourRIER 
has been urging for some years past, namely, the 
effect upon the Eastern piano manufacturers of Chi- 
cago methods and systems. It would be incompati- 
ble with an intelligent view of the situation not to 
state that this transaction relegates a number of 
Eastern pianos into relatively obscure positions, and 
imposes upon the manufacturers immediate changes if 
they wish to keep their goods before the public in the 
proper manner, although in this particular instance, 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, there is no 
direct manifest hostility toward Eastern goods, and 
yet the situation brings this about. 

We must also not lose sight of the fact that, while 
there are some houses in Boston that are prepared to 
cope to some extent with the combination methods 
of Chicago, there are very few houses in New York 
city in the piano line that have the organization or 
that are willing to create an organization that could 
cope with such a movement asthis. Nothing can be 
accomplished to-day in the way of great transactions 
without organization, and this THE Musica CouRIER 
has been endeavoring to plant in the minds of the 
New York piano manufacturers; but there is either a 
lack of energy, or a stubborn insistence upon primi- 
tive methods, or a false infatuation based upon the 
hope that Chicago, after all, is wrong, or a contem- 
plative ease and indifference to the future of the 
plants, but it is seen in this that something must 
finally be done if the New York piano house wishes 
to assert itself in the future in the West. 

It cannot be done with a typewriter and a book- 
keeper, a traveling man, and a couple of partners 
seated in the offices waiting for letters and tele- 
grams ordering one or two pianos at a time. 

It cannot be done by occasional visits to the deal- 
ers’ and club dinners and irrelevant discussions of 
the trade and a general denunciation of Chicago's 
loose methods, &c. 

It cannot be done by claiming that every third and 
fourth rate piano is a first-class instrument because 
it is made in New York, because the dealer knows 
better and has just as much faith in the Chicago and 
Boston piano as he has in the New York piano, and 
just as much faith in the piano made in smaller cities 
as he has in the Chicago piano. 

It cannot be done by offering to renew bills pay- 
able, because the Chicago houses will do better than 
renew ; they will carry the old paper and furnish new 
goods besides. If they have the facilities for doing 
that, or if they have the brains without the facilities, 
that ends the old style of doing the piano business. 

It cannot be done by pooh-poohing the trade pa- 
pers, which are treated by the Chicago houses with 
the most consummate and diplomatic courtesy, 
whereas the New York piano manufacturers make 
it an object in their trade association to speak 
against the trade papers, or an impolitic piano manu- 
facturer of Boston only as late as last Saturday night 
invoked other piano manufactures not to advertise 
in the trade papers because they mentioned the 
cost of production of pianos—these methods won't 
bring it about ; such things don’t occur in Chicago. 

It cannot be done by depending upon the supposed 
strength, prominence and influence of an old name, 
because the Chicago houses have demonstrated that 





you do not need an old name; you can do it with a 


new name if you know how to do it. The world is 
not closed up to piano manufacturers because a half 
dozen firms have great names ; and what a pitiful 
thing it would be if that were so! We believe that 
infatuation is destroyed by Chicago, and it will help 
those bright, intelligent Eastern piano men who know 
what to do under the circumstances. 

It cannot be done by keeping your factories filled 
with fossils who have been working in them for ten, 
twenty, thirty.and forty years, and who are because 
of that fact—because of that fact only—considered 
the best piano workmen in the world. Those old 
fossils, while due deference should be given to their 
age, should be pensioned and new, active and intelli- 
gent American blood put into the factories, instead 
of men that make many Eastern piano manufactories 
look like aged men’s homes. 

It cannot be done by having factory property cost- 
ing alarge sum of money situated in the hearts of 
the big cities, representing tremendous rea! estate in- 
vestments and an enormous taxation, when modern 
factories could be erected which would reduce the 
cost of production, no matter if there were for the 
present a direct loss on the sale of the old property, 
for in a few years that would be more than overbal- 
anced by the savings made. 

These things must be self evident to every intelli- 
gent business man; they are certainly apparent to 
the Chicago piano man, and the Chicago piano man 
has finally reached a point where his position, and 
his force, and his intellect, and his energy, and his 
standing, and his capital, and his tremendous credit, 
and his resources, and his brains, defy the ridicule 
that has been heaped upon him by some pf the East- 
ern houses. 

The step just taken by the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company does not signify that that is the end of it; 
to us it seems as the first step toward crossing the 
Alleghenies, as has been predicted in these columns 
long since. 

We wish to congratulate President H. D. Cable, of 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, aad refer 
therefore all those who wish to know something 
about the character of this man, who 1s at the bottom 
of these transactions, to our editorial on him in the 
preceding issue of THE Musica CourIER, 








MASON & HAMLIN NEWS. 





HE Mason & Hamlin organs are now to be han- 
dled by Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee. 
Luxton & Black, energetic piano men, of Buffalo, 
who are driving some of the old fossils of that town 
in a corner, and who sold 220 pianos of one make in 
the last eleven months, have arranged to take the 
Mason & Hamlin piano as a leader. They will prob- 
ably open up in a larger wareroom. 
We would not be surprised to find Mason & Ham- 
lin in the pipe organ line early next year. A Mason 
& Hamlin pipe organ would sell itself. 








R. GEO. P. BENT has made a great hit with his 
“Crown” piano all through the East during 
the past year. The record is remarkable. 








Polliter’s Trombones. 

OLLTER’S trombones, constructed after the 
Pp well tried Penzel system, with the addition of several 
advantageous improvements, have earned the encomiums of 
many American artists. They praise in the trombones of 
Pollter’s manufacture the light and yet durable construc- 
tion, the finish of workmanship, the soft, noble and big 
tone in all registers. The advertisement of the firm, 
printed in this issue of THz Musicat Courier, gives all 
particulars. 





—“David M. Link was committed to the Mendota Hospital by 
Judge Carpenter to-day, after an examination by Drs. Hall and 
Montgomery, who declared Link insane. He formerly clerked in 
W. W. Warner’s music store and at Nelson & Henderson’s. His 
mind has been unbalanced for some time.’ So says a Madison, 
Wis., paper. Link was formerly employed in several New York 
piano stores. 

Ween we good piano salesmen for city trade. If you can- 
not sell goods do not write us, but if you can, then write im- 
mediately, giving experience, salary wanted, &c. D. H. Baldwin 





&.Co,, Columbus, Ohio, 
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A VOSE FANCY. 
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HE above is a reproduction of a sudden inspira- 
tion put upon paper by Mr. James W. Vose, the 
venerable chief of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
of Boston. It is pretty rough on a number of cases, 
as, for instance, the piano manufacturers who make 
cheap pianos, advertise them as ‘‘High Grade” in 
the papers and then turn around and sell them at the 
real low down prices they bring at wholesale, for a 
piano manufacturer cannot get more for his pianos 
at wholesale than they are worth, and they are worth 
just what he gets for them—all things considered. 
Mr. Vose’s idea, as expressed in this sketch of his, 
is that the discovery that such pianos are “‘ High 
Grade” is made not with an examination or test of 
the piano, but in seeing the statement made in print. 
That is right. And here we get to an interesting 
point which has been repeatedly referred to by us: 
A manufacturer of pianos drops in to ask us about 
advertising ; we show the character of piano adver- 
tising, and finally the space is selected and the ar- 
rangement concluded, all except the reading matter 
or ‘copy ” of the ‘‘ Ad.” ‘* What would you propose?’ 
he asks. Well, knowing the class and grade of 
goods the man is making we write the “‘ Ad.,” which 
is done in a few minutes and reads like this : 


PHULE & SON, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


16926 WEST NORTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 





Make a reliable Piano for the best 


class of dealers. 





It looks well ; it means business ; it tells the truth, 
and neither Phule nor his son nor we would be ashamed 
of it. We write it that way because we know the 
piano sells at about $130 to $165 wholesale, and 
has a great chance if it is well finished, has a fair 
tone, is substantially built and handled properly. 

But the manufacturer says differentthings. ‘‘ That 
will never do,” says he. ‘‘I want you to know that 
we are making a fine piano; I can show you letters at 
the factory. You just let me get up the ‘Ad.’ I'll 
show you what! want tosay.” Andhe gets it up as 
shown in the next column, 

All right ; we think all to ourselves. Just another, 
that's all. The advertisement is inserted, and runs 
for a while, when Phule, Sr., calls at the office. ‘Say, 
old man,” he starts in, ‘‘] haven’t heard a word from 
that Ad.” “ Did you expect any?” we conjure. He 
looks at us with an expression of a wooden Indian, as 
heis rolled into the shop at midnight. ‘‘Do youthink, 
Mr. Phule, that the dealers who know all about you, 
where you formerly worked, the quality of your cata- 
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logues, the factory, the material you use, &c.; do 
you think that these dealers are going to write to you 
or call on you when they find your ‘Ad.’ and when 


PHULE & SON, } 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Pianos. 


THE BEST NOW MADE ON EARTH. 








} Factory: 18 6& 9 & 2 & 6 West 
, North Ave. cor. 2100th St, 
NEW YORK. 











you warn them in it to remain: at a distance if they 
are not looking for a ‘High Grade Piano’? That’s 
just what you are doing. You say to the dealer, who 
knows nothing of your pianos except in this general 
way, that you are dead stuck on your goods, which 
means a relatively high price, and to those dealers 
to whom you have quoted prices your ‘Ad.’ looks 
ludicrous.” 

And it may seem strange that even after that kind 
of horse sense has been discussed some manufac- 
turers will persist in keeping up the farce. Some insist 
that the claim should be made for the dealers’ sake ; 
some assert that it is done to prevent competition 
from interfering in the retailer's transaction, but these 
are all mere sophistries. The question for the manu- 
facturer of a low medium grade honest piano is to 
cater to the dealer only, and to do it in such a manner 
as to invite his judgment to the play. He reads the 
“Ad.” He hatesa bluff and he hates the bluffer worse. 
He nows it all, anyhow, if he is any kind of a dealer 
at all, and the very idea of seeing a $125 or $150 piano 
advertised as ‘‘High Grade” repels him. Those 
piano manufacturers who are not cognizant of this 
don’t know it. That's so; is’nt it, Mr. Vose? 





NO LIBEL IN THIS. 





HERE is a Saalfield Piano Company now doing 
business on East Fourteenth street. That, at 
least, is the title of the concern. Information has 
reached this office to the effect that this company 
proposed to sell pianos, and in the October 23 issue 
of this paper reference was made to this, in addition 
to the publication of the fact that Jacob Doll, a piano 
manufacturer, was to make or sell the pianos the 
company is to handle. We never made any state- 
ments that were not perfectly in line with the policy 
of this paper on such transactions, and a week or so 
later we received this letter : 
New York, October 30, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

We beg to call your attention, on behalf of our clients, Mr. Jacob 
Doll and Mr, Richard A. Saalfield, to the article published in your 
newspaper, THE MUSICAL COURIER, under date of October 23, 1895, 
referring to Mr. Saalfield and Mr. Doll, which has recently come to 


their notice. This article, relating to pianos of the Saalfield Piano 
Company and pianos manufactured by Jacob Doll, is asserted by our 





clients to be utterly false and malicious. They claim that the pianos 
to be placed upon the market by the Saalfield Piano Company, and 
bearing that name, are of first-class quality in every respect, and 
rank with pianos of first-class make in this city. 

Unless a complete and full retraction of this libelous article is im- 
mediately published in a conspicuous place in your paper, we are 
inétructed to commence proceedings to recover damages against you 
for the publication of the same. 

Yours truly, Horwitz & HERSHFIELD. 


Every client should act in good faith toward his at- 
torney, and in this case we believe neither Doll nor 
Saalfield ever intimated to this firm of lawyers the 
true state of the situation; we shall therefore do so. 

During the past ten or twelve years this paper has 
been antagonizing and opposing stencil pianos, both 
the stencil as such and the fraud stencil. The stencil 
piano is a piano the name of which does not indicate 
its origin; the fraud stencil is just the same, but in 
addition is sold as if made by the party or dealer 
whose name is upon it. The manufacturer's name is 
not upon a stencil piano ; the stencil hides the maker's 
name. Judging from the above, neither Doll nor 
Saalfield told this to these lawyers ; all they probably 
did was to abuse this paper, which is the usual course 
on the part of stencilers. 

Now, it is known and self understood in the trade 
that fraud stencil pianos are of the lowest and shab- 
biest kind ; they are known as rotten boxes. If the 
Saalfield Piano Company is a piano manufacturing 
concern we should like to know the location of its 
factory. If it buys or proposes to buy Doll pianos 
and put its name upon these pianos it would make 
the Saalfield pianos regular stencil pianos, and if 
Saalfield or his company proposes to sell Doll pianos 
as Saalfield made pianos, these pianos would be fraud 
stencil pianos. 

Such has been the position of THE MusICcAL COURIER 
for an age past. No stenciler has yet had the courage 
to go into court to test this question. It should be le- 
gally adjudicated. Isa piano with a false pretense 
upon its face a legitimate article of commerce? Let 
some court decide it. If Mr. Jacob Doll at this late day, 
when the stencil question has reached its natural con- 
clusion by the abatement of the nuisance, is a sten- 
ciler the piano trade should know it, and we guaran- 
tee to him that the men selling the Doll piano will 
give it up in case this is shown. As to Saalfield— 
well, we not believe he will go into court at all. But 
we would like to have some decision on this stencil 
question by a legal tribunal, particularly in New York 
State. 





PIANOS 
BY 
STORY & CLARK. 


HE Story & Clark piano has come into the piano 
trade with a brilliancy and effectiveness of im- 
pression unequaled. We do not remember an in- 
stance like it. Of course Story & Clark was a firm 
name which had been deeply planted in the minds of 
our merchants and dealers for years past. The house 
had been in operation during a period of intense ac- 
tivity in making and selling a great reed organ 
(which, by the way, it does not propose, by any 
means, to abandon), and when its piano was brought 
to the front the name alone would have given it an 
immediate introduction. Yet all the strength of a 
powerful name can have no significant value on a 
product or article which, in itself, does not sustain 
the claims made for it. 

Story & Clark decided to make not merely a piano 
by nomenclature, but a piano which could sustain it- 
self as a musical instrument and besides that an ar- 
ticle of furniture for the drawing room, in short, 
something artistic in combination and new and novel 
in structure, and this necessitated a high price. High 
priced pianos, new in name, repulse dealers. The 
Story & Clark piano attracted them. The piano 
made an instantaneous impression, and it may be 
considered to-day as firmly and definitely established. 
A regular, steady demand now prevails and will con- 
tinue to prevail. It is only a question now of meet- 
ing the demand. 

We shall take pleasure in publishing in our next 
issue an extensive notice of an interesting brochure 
published by this house entitled The Music Makers. 





—Mr. R. C. Shelly, formerly with Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and son-in-law of R. Dorman, of Nashville, has gone to the 
Bradbury warerooms in Washington, under the management of Mr, 
W. Van Wickle. 
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NE of the large furniture houses of this city 
makes a public announcement in the columns of the 
daily papers that ‘‘it has a broad entrance on the side 
street, which it invites the public to use during the disturb- 
ance on Wabash avenue incident to the construction of the 
elevated loop,” which, by the way, has begun in earnest, 
and the usual legal injunctions have already been asked 
for by those parties interested, with the effect of possibly 
delaying its completion. Several of our music houses are 
in a similar position so far as having entrances on side 
streets. Mr. Healy has already declared that he would 
make the Adams street entrance the main one in case of an 
elevated structure on the avenue. 

The other houses that are able to change their entrances 
from Wabash avenue to side streets are Steger & Co., Chi- 
cago Music Company, Hallet & Davis Piano Company, the 
John Church Company and the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany. The W. W. Kimball Company came very near leav- 
ing the corner of Jackson street before it was secured by 
another party, and may be sorry that they did not do so 
now. But with all the rumpus that this * L” loop is mak- 
ing we cannot think that it will be such a detriment to the 
business as some anticipate. Wabash avenue is a very 
broad street, and with only two tracks, which is all that it 
is proposed to construct, and the cars to be propelled by 
electricity, it is probable that instead of being a nuisance 
it will be a benefit. There are many people in this city from 
the North and West sides who never get on the avenue, 
but buy their music and musical instruments at the large 
department stores, who would by means of the ‘‘ L-” be car- 
tied quickly to the legitimate houses. 

A Protective Asssciation Assured. 

The meeting of the trade for the purpose of forming a 
protective association which occurred yesterday at Estey 
& Camp's was very well attended, very few of the promi- 
nent houses being unrepresented ; but as several of these 
had signed the first call it was presumed that they would 
not hesitate at joining, and if they did not, as Mr. Burt 
observed, it would be their loss. 

It was resolved to form an association, and, after voting, 
the committee which was appointed to draft the constitu- 
tion and by-laws reported a thousand and one articles, so 
many in fact that Mr. P. J. Healy objected to them, and 
Mr. Northrop suggested that 50 copies of them be made 
and distributed among the signers to the call for due 
deliberation, after which another meeting is to be held 
one week from this evening at 7 o’clock at Estey & 
Camp’s. Inthe meantime those prominent houses which 
were not represented at the meeting yesterday are to be 
seen as to their intentions. The matter therefore re- 
mains in statu quo, with the probabilities that some kind of 
a protective association will be formed, with a more sim- 
ple code than the one proposed by the committee. 

Manufacturers Piano Company. 

A visit to the pleasant warerooms of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, pleasanter than ever since the laying of 
the new floor, and an agreeable chat with Mr. Dederick 
and Mr. Wright (who has just returned from New York) 
revealed the fact that business there for October was bet- 
ter than in September, particularly in the retail depart- 
ment. As this is after all the department that pays best, 
the house is to be congratulated, particularly while present 
conditions prevail. 

In the private office the following quotation from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes stares the visitor in the face: ‘‘ Don't you 
know how hard it is for some people to get out of a room 
after their visit is really over? One would think they had 
been built in your office or parlor and were waiting to be 
launched.” 

The above brings rather conflicting emotions. You are 
at first tempted to run away, then you are obliged to laugh, 
and then, with the self complacency chargeable to almost 
the whole human race, you trust it doesn’t mean you ; but 
it is probable that the notice adds a few days or weeks to 
the busy office worker in the course of a year, which in this 
case means both Mr. Dederick and Mr. Wright. 

No Room for Outsiders. 

Some members of the trade are astonished at the action 
of the Music Trade Association in permitting clerks, sales- 
men and dealers from other sections of the West becoming 








members, They must remember that this was not origin- 
ated at this last dinner ; it was proposed at the last meeting 
in February and was to have been decided at this meeting. 
The resolution to dispense with the minutes of the last 
meeting prevented the fact from being brought to their 
memory. 

It is not probable that any large number of clerks will 
ever desire to become members of the organization, and 
those who do are probably entitled to the courtesy. As it 
is, there was never any objection to their being present as 
guests; they have always been there in larger or lesser 
numbers ; why should they be objectionable as members? 
They desire nothing but the good of the trade, and the 
meetings have resolved themselves into mere social affairs 
anyway, in which business is scarcely referred to. 

If this is not an advertisement of absolute originality, 
what would it be called? 





| A PIANO 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


And Mighty Interesting Reading. 


Do You Know 
That some of the largest business enter- 
ises in this country are located at 
abash-av. and Congress? 
THE AUDITORIUM—Largest hotel inthis 
city. 
AUDITORIUM THEATER—The largest 
in the United States. 
SIEGEL, COOPER & CO.—The largest 
dry-goods and general store in the world. 
M’CORMICK HARVESTER CO.—Larg- 
est of its kind in the world. 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE— 
Largest business college in the world. 
O. W. RICHARDSON & CO.—Largest ex- 
clusive carpet house in the country. 
AND not the least of these enterprises is 
the great house of 


Chase Brothers Piano Co., 


with a street frontage of three-quarters of a 
block on the corner of Wabash-av. and Con- 

Tess-st., carrying a stock of hundreds of 

ianos of its own and other manufacturers. 
This CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO. is 
the oldest piano making company in the 
West (established 1864), and some idea of its 
strength may be had from the fact that the 
combined personal wealth of its stockhold- 
ers is estimated at more than $25,000,000. 

One of them, Mr. C. H. Hackley, has pre- 
sented the City of Muskegon, Mich. (where 
he lives, and where the factory of the 


Chase Brothers Piano Co. 


is located), with a public library building 
fully equipped and endowed, a public park 
in the center of the city, a soldiers’ monu- 
ment, a high school building, fully endowed, 
a manual training school, in all gifts repre- 
senting value of quite half a million dollars. 

With its ample capital and pianos not ex- 
celled by any, the 


Chase Brothers Piano Co. 


offer to intelligent, critical buyers a choice 
selection of all styles at a saving of 25 to 40 
per cent. in price for the same class of goods 
that ordinary jobbers and retailers offer. 
People with ample means are not averse to 
saving a few dollars, and people of moderate 
and limited means can buy from this com- 
pany the finest pianos on easy terms. 


Chase Brothers 


Piano Company, 


Wabash-av. and Congress-st., 
Opposite Auditorium. 


DRAARAAAARALRAAELE ELLE PPLE PEP Dt 
—Chicago Daily. 
Reliable Smith & Barnes. 

Mr. C. A. Smith, of the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, 
must be considered the pioneer piano manufacturer of one 
of the oldest housesintheWest. There were twoor three con- 
cerns which antedated it, but their production was so small, 
and the houses so lacking in enterprise and capital that 
the trade knew them not, and only a limited portion of the 
dwellers in this city were aware of their existence, and so 
far as their influence on the trade was felt it could be 
summed up as simply nothing. 

Mr. Smith’s success is due to his excellent business 
talent, and fortunately he has not overlooked the musical 
feature of his pianos, which are better to-day than ever. 
He is also keeping pace with the demands of the trade in 
case work, his last production being a rolling fallboard 
and a full front swing desk. 

With one of the best plants in the West, systematized to 
a nicety, with a variety of styles and grades sufficient to 
fill the necessities of the great majority of the dealers, 
with goods not cheap but moderate in price, why should 
not the house of Smith & Barnes become, as it already is, 
one of the great concerns of the whole country ? 








National Piano Company. 

The National Piano Company, of Oregon, Ill., of which 
company Mr. John S. Taylor is manager, withofficesin this 
city at 24 Adams street, has shipped a few pianos and has 
twoon exhibition in Chicago. The pianc, of which only 
one scale will be made, is a large one, the case is heavy and 
veneered even to the trusses. The whole top front swings 
automatically with the opening of a rolling fallboard. Mr. 
Taylor claims to use the best grades of strings and felt and 
as good an action as money can buy. Cases are things which 
depend on the taste of the beholder, and it might be said 
that this one would please the majority of the consumers, 
‘and so far as dimensions are concerned the most of the 
Western buyers. 

Schaeffer Company Busy. 

Mr. I. N. Rice, of the Schaeffer Piano Company, asserts 
that the greatest number of pianos ever shipped by his 
company wasin October. He also says that the low prices of 
agricultural products which are now prevailing are the cause 
of any lack of business in the country districts, Naturally 
this state of affairs affects all trades alike. 


Plectrophone Troubles. 

It will be remembered that the John Church Company 
brought suit against Geo. P. Bent for an infringement on 
their plectrophone attachment, and issued circulars to the 
trade, in which they endeavored to prevent the use of Mr. 
Bent’s orchestral attachment. Mr. Bent then asked for an 
injunction, which was temporarily granted, but which upon 
coming to trial has been disallowed. Mr. Geo. P. Bent will, 
however, carry the case to the Supreme Court. 


What Is This? 

Mr. J. V. Steger has formally withdrawn from the as yet 
unorganized Music Trade Protective Association. His 
reasons for so doing are because of a fear on kis part that 
some unfavorable report in relation to some individual may 
result in some legal complication, and also an effort on the 
part of a few to take the business before the regular Chicago 
Music Trade Association. 


Bush & Gerts’ Affairs. 

It is reported by workmen who have been employed by 
the Bush & Gerts Piano Company, and who are applying 
for work at other factories, that the concern mentioned has 
virtually shut down its factory. Mr. Will Bush denies it, 
but it is said that Mr. Bush has some reason for denying 
the rumor, because of the fact of a number of finishers 
being retained for the purpose of oiling off and finishing 
the stock on hand. 

G. & K. in Duluth. 

A new store has just been opened at Duluth, Minn. Mr. 
Mark C. Baker, a well-known professional man, is the pro- 
prietor, and he has already decided on two makes of 
pianos—the Gildemeester & Kroeger for his leading instru- 
ment, and the Colby. 

Personals. 

Clever salesmen are not any too plentiful ; it is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to say that Mr. Joseph K. Rapp continues 
to improve in health since his return from his enforced ab- 
sence. 

Mr. John Kops, of Kops Brothers, is paying a visit to the 
great metropolis. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representing Mason & Hamlin, of Bos- 
ton, arrived in Chicago a week ago, and left for the East 
by the way of Detroit and Cincinnati, 

Mr. L. A. Holtzmann, of Pittsburg, is in the city. 

Mr. S. B. Fuller, of Watertown, Wis., has added to 
his line of goods the National piano, made in Oregon, Iil. 
Mr. Fuller’s leader is the Shaw. 

Mr. Edward Ambuhl, representing Chickering & Sons, 
of Boston was in the city recently. 

Mr. Louis von Bernuth, of New York, is a guest of Mr. 
E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co. 








Refiable Carpenter. 
E pe E. P. Carpenter Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., has 


sent out a “ flyer” showing its popular styles: 
STYLE L. 
STYLE B. 
STYLE R. 
STYLE S. 
Send to Brattleboro for complete catalogue. 
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‘What a delightful touch your 
piano has,” said Mrs. Softstop. 
‘*Do you think so? Iam glad 


you like it. I particularly re- 
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I think it perfect,” 
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YHICKERING & SONS have this week shipped 
C a very handsome piano to New York that was made 
to order for the Hotel Albemarle. It is an upright, the 
case being of white mahogany, specially selected for its 
fine markings and creamy color. The panels on the front 
and ends are of raised work, covered with a heavy coat of 
gilding, the whole being a ‘‘ harmony in yellow,” as well 
as a harmony of sweet sounds. Everything about this 
piano is of the very best—the workmanship, the materials— 
and it will undoubtedly attract much attention when placed 
in position in the yellow and white room of the hotel. 

There was a modest little notice in the Kneisel Quartet 
program the other evening, *‘ The piano is a Chickering,” 
that was in pleasing contrast to the usual ‘* The piano used 
upon this occasion is from the celebrated house of ‘Tom, 


Dick or Harry.’” 
ee * 


At last the Ivers & Pond Company has secured posses- 
sion of the entire wareroom at its new store on Boylston 
street, and to-day workmen are busy putting up signs on 
the outside of the building, taking off the old lettering on 
the windows, putting on new and generally getting the 
place in order. Now that the partition is down in the win- 
dow there is plenty of light everywhere, and as soon as all 
improvements are completed the firm will have one of the 
handsomest warerooms of the city. In spite of the con- 
fusion attendant upon a fire, a removal and another busi- 
ness being carried on in the same wareroom, business has 
kept right on with so little interruption that it almost 
seemed impossible so much had happened. It has been 
difficult work for the people in the retail department, but 
now that full pc ssession of the new premises has been se- 
cured everything will soon be in perfect running order 


again. pees 


Nothing arranged yet about the New England Piano 
Company, although every real estate dealer within ten 
miles of Boston has been in to see Mr. Scanlan with 
‘‘exactly the piece of property that would suit the busi- 
ness.” 

ane *#* 

The Emerson Piano Company shipped about seventy-five 
pianos this week, among them a carload to Sherman, Clay 
& Co., of San Francisco. 

Mr. J. F. Powers left town on Friday evening to attend 
the football game at Princeton on Saturday. 

An office boy, recently in the employ of the Emerson 
Piano Company, has suddenly become famous. A few 
weeks ago he ran away from his parents and was found on 
Saturday in the Bowery, New York city, where he was em-« 
ployed as a ‘‘song and dance artist.” 

sn 2# # 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company is busy in both the 

wholesale and retail departments. 
**n *# 

Mr. Edward P. Mason returned home this week from his 

trip to the West and New York. 
se a * 

H. J. Gardner and G. F. Osgood (Gardner & Osgood) 
have just started in business as the New England repre- 
sentatives of the Charles M. Stieff pianos. Mr. Osgood is 
a new man in the piano business, but Mr. Gardner has for 
the past 19 years been located in Boston as atuner and 
salesman. They have two large rooms at 156A Tremont 
street, overlooking the Common, and will be able to accom- 
modate a stock of about 30 pianos. Both the partners are 
Lawrence men and friends of many years’ standing. 

se e#e 

The Briggs Piano Company has just shipped-a carload of 
pianos to Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis. The former com- 
pany is working in some departments until 9 o'clock at 
night. The October business was extremely good and 
November promises equally well. 

ene ee 

C. F. Hanson & Sons have in their window a handsome 
white and gold Sohmer upright that was one of those on 
exhibition at the Columbian Exposition. 

sens 2 * 

Mr. J. N. Merrill is very busy selling pianos and trying 
to find time to attend to the details of the trade dinner. 
Already about fifty tickets have been called for. 

" ea *# * 

Mr. FP. I. Harvey, the youngest piano dealer.in Boston, 

who has the Trowbridge for his leader, is well pleased with 


the way the fall trade has begun. During the past year 
there have been many changes and improvements made at 
the Trowbridge factory, all tending to the perfecting of 
the piano. A new scale is being used-and many other 
minor additions have been made. Especial attention has 
also been paid to getting handsome veneers and fine 
woods, so that inside and outside would be in harmony. 
The factory is running until 11 o'clock every night of the 


week. 
*nee 


Mr. James W. Cheeney is having a fine fall trade in 
Needham pianos, and is fact very busy in all departments 


of his business. 
se #* 


Among the petitions in insolvency recently filed in the Suf- 
folk County Court was one by George H. Jones, Jr., musical 
instrument maker, Chelsea. Debts, $1,700; no assets. 


In Town. 


C. H. Dickinson, Wallingford, Conn. 
Otto Raab, Springfield, Mass. 


DROOP’S OPENING. 


——___.—__ 


A Great Gathering at Washington, D. ¢. 








T must have been a matter of profound satisfac- 
| tion and gratification to Mr. E. F. Droop, the Wash- 
ington piano and organ dealer, when on Saturday night, at 
the opening of the new establishment, he reflected upon his 
career and the gradual development of his prosperous busi- 
ness after struggles and vicissitudes which can only be 
appreciated by those who from small beginnings have 
erected large institutions. We believe he must have been 
particularly and sympathetically struck with the judicious 
remarks of Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, who during the 
entertainment, in his usual happy vein, with particular 
emphasis brought out these points. 

The house of E. F. Droop & Sons has for years past been 
accommodated in rather limited quarters on the avenue in 
Washington. It was found that the increase in business 
and the addition of the two young sons to the firm, to- 
gether with their energy and application of the latest 
methods, made it necessary to get into a larger establish- 
ment, and on the site of the old one a new building was 
erected, which was inaugurated on Saturday evening in the 
presence of a large number of local musical and other 
guests, and the following gentlemen known outside of 
Washington were there, chiefly because of their connection 
with the trade, direct and indirect, and their appreciation 
of the house of Droop: 


Chas, Steinway ...... 
Fred. Steinway....... 
Henry Ziegler........ i 


Of Steinway & Sons, New York 


Mr. Clifford Cox...... J 

J. B. Woodford........cccceres ceeveewse N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia 
C. PF. HOw@8......ccccnceeo0s Of Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston 
Wm Knabe.....ceveccecscnccscrcvececccenrescnsscegscesorcesses Baltimore 
Otto Sutro.......+.. 

ROR e COR ce cs silly ual Of Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore 
Chas, Glaser....... j 

Chas. Woodward. |) 

Kart PIAk .0000- vos t go daeeeteeersepecposereseoccscconcoaces New York 
Alfred Doige & Son.. 

Otto Wessell.....ccccsssesceeees Of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, NewYork 
Emil Gabler........ } 


Ernest Gabler...... | 


Jos. Bayreuther.... J 


Frank M. StevenS.......+-++++0005 THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York 
Harry Freund.......sssssesseseeesescesecs Freund’s Weekly, New York 
B. H. Janssen... .scssseceescevessceess Of Mathushek & Son, New York 
Harvey Wendell,......+s-c+eeveesereres Of Marshall & Wendell, Albany 


WH, WE, Piles dee venccesscvescownnss anntpenent Of Poole & Stuart, Boston 





Robert Widenmann.,............... «.. Of Strich & Zeidler, New York 
Howard White.........:.6.-..00 Of Wilcox & White, Meriden, Conn. 
Henry Willig..... ....cccceceeees +++..0f Geo. Willig & Co., Baltimore 
BP, FeO ss choi « dees: Chin vtaspcdee -of Jacob Doll & Co,, New York 
A. JACODS.....00scuecesecsesecveceeess+esOf Jacob Brothers, New York 
Reginald Schroder...............«+ sae. ke of Staats Zeitung, New York 


Henry Hilcken..........++s+++++».0£ North German Lioyd, Baltimore 
The local dealers present were W. P.Van Wickle, of the 


Bradbury agency ; also representatives of John F, Ellis & 
Co., Alexander Grimes, William Knabe & Co., Metzerott 
Music Company, Sanders & Stayman. 

Regrets were received from the following people in the 
trade: 

B. F. Banes & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Behr Brothers & Co., New York. 

Edward Lyman Bill, Music Trade Review, New York. 

Briggs Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

C, Bruno, of C. Bruno & Son, New York. 

Calvin Whitney, A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 

J. Burns Brown, of Chickering & Sons, New York. 

A. F. Adams, manager New York branch the John Church Com- 
pany. 
W. A. Cole, Boston, Mass. 

C. G, Conn, Washington 7imes. 

Decker Brothers, New York. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 

L, Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge & Sons, New York. 

C. F. Goepel, of C. F. Goepel & Co., New York, 

W. R. Gratz & Co., New York. 

W. R. Farrand, of Farrand & Votey Organ Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

J. Fischer & Brother, New York. 

Carl Fischer, New York. 

W. H. Frost, New York. 

Emil L. Boas, of Hamburg-American line, New York. 

H. Heyerman, of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York. 

C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacot & Son, New York. 

Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 

H. S. Mackie, of Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

E. N. McKinney, manager Marshall & Wendell Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Henry L. Mason, of Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass, 

F. A. North, of F. A. North & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. G. Paillard, of M. J. Paillard & Co., New York. 

J. W. Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Pollmann, New York. 

E. A. Potter, Chicago, Ill. 

C. Reinwarth, New York. 

W. Rohlfing, of Rohifing & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nate Salsbury, proprietor Black America. 

H. J. Raymore, Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 

H. W. Schlomann, New York. 

Morris Steinert, New Haven, Conn. 

Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

O. J. Tyler, Story & Clark Organ Company, Chicago, Ill. 

W. Tonk & Brother, New York. 

J. H. White, of Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, Conn. 

G. L. Wild, Brothers & Co., Washington, D.C. 

A. Wolff, New York. 

C. A. Zoebisch, New York. 

In addition to the remarks made by Mr. Sutro, reminis- 
cences were recalled by Major Howes and a number of 
other gentlemen in the trade. 

It is doubtful whether so large a congregation of mem- 
bers of the trade has ever taken place in the city of 
Washington, or, for that matter, in any other city of equal 
size, as at the Droop opening ; it shows to the trade the 
magnitude of the connection and the importance of the 
house as dealers in high grade pianos and organs. musical 
instruments and sheet music. Mr. Droopand his sons have 
made themselves factors of vital importance, not only 
locally, but among the manufacturers and publishers they 
have the very highest and mostelevated standing, and en- 


joy universal respect and confidence. 

As a matter of course there was also a musical entertain- 
ment before the conclusion of these ceremonies, and on 
Sunday last the members of the trade were invited by Mr. 
Droop to a tally-ho outing which covered some of the 
most romantic spots in the vicinity of Washington. 

It is the hope and wish of everyone that the future of the 
house of Droop under its new auspices will continue as 
prosperous as its past, and this is all that is necessary to 
give the firm all it itself wishes for. 





—The business of the Milton Piano and Furniture Company, of 
Milton, Pa., has been discontinued, Mr. Howes, of the Hallet & 
Davis Piano Company, having wound up the affairs last week. 











PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOoD—Beautiful Spengententny capable of the finest 


ades of expression and shading. 
Mantinus Srevexinc—1 have never yed upon a piano which 
es. 
musical, and I have never 


res d so promptly to my wis 
GEO. W CHapwich—The tone is ve 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 





Masons Hanlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PULL PARTICULARS MAILED-ON APPLICATION, 


sont Hanlin Co. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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A GOOD CIRCULAR. 


By Tindale, Brown & Co. 


NE of those concerns in the West full of healthy 
substance, up to modern tendencies and in touch with 
the current of trade is Tindale, Brown & Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Ill, and we are, therefore, not surprised to see this 
excellent circular issued by that house: 
The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 
By a greater master of the past, 
Ere yet was lost the art divine. 
Fashioned of maple and of pine 
That in Tyrolean forests vast 
Had rocked and wrestled with the blast ; 
Exquisite was it in design, 
Perfect in each minutest part, 
A marvel of the lutist’s art ; 
And in the hollow chamber, thus 
The maker from whose hands it came 
Had written his unrivalied name— 
** Antonius Stradiuarius.” 
—H. W. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

The art of making neat repairs on small musical instru- 
ments requires a talent, taste—a deftness and knowledge 
second only to that of the original maker of the instru- 
ment. 

A strong glue joint ; a neat, invisible mending of a crack 
or insertion of new wood ; the exact fitting of pegs, keys 
and all working parts, and the selection and grading of 
strings—all with the view of preserving or improving the 
original tone, are a few of the points that enter into artistic 
repairing. Theexactness and care used in such work also 
have to do with the “‘ easy playing” of an instrument and 
its success as a means of making satisfactory music. 

Mr.W. A. Hoblit, a young gentleman well known to many 
Jacksonville people, has come to this city to reside and has 
entered our employ as finisher and repairer of violins, 
guitars and all small musical instruments. Mr. Hoblit is 
an expert in this line of work and has himself made several 
valuable violins complete from the raw material, modeled 
and graduated after most approved scientific principles. 

Specimens of his workmanship on these instruments may 
be inspected by those interested. 

The neat finish, careful attention to details of construc- 
tion, delicate workmanship and, above all, the tone of the 
completed instruments, testify to Mr. Hoblit’s talents and 
prove the good results of his special study in this direction. 
Fine work of this kind which has heretofore been sent away 
may be intrusted to us with the guarantee of careful and 
expert treatment at reasonable expense. 

The difficulties of instrumental playing are greatly less- 
ened by having all such needed adjustments properly 
made, and the proverbial ‘‘ stitch in time” may prevent the 
going to pieces of a valuable piece of workmanship, not to 
speak of the general satisfaction of having things ‘in 
shape.” 











Tindale, Brown & Co. now have a large space on the 
third floor of their building devoted to tuning and repairing 
all kinds of instruments. Thorough renovation of worn or 
damaged pianos can be given, including new sounding 
board, new hammers, restringing, refinishing case or com- 
plete new action if needed. Equipped with material, spe- 
cial tools, machinery and skilled workmen, they are able 
to turn out such repairs in a satisfactory manner, with the 
least possible expense to the owner of the instrument. 


The Late Ernest J. Knabe’s Will. 
ERNEST J. KNABE, of Baltimore City, in the 
State of Maryland, being of a sound and disposing 
mind, memory and understanding, do hereby make public 
and declare this as and for my last will and testament, here- 
by revoking all other wills which may have been made 
by me: 

First—I give and bequeath to my cousin Emma Rieman, 
as a small token of my regard for all of her kindness, an 
annuity of $600 a year, to be paid to her for and during the 
term of her life in monthly instalments of $50 each, ac- 
counting from the day of my death, and I direct my execu- 
tors, hereinafter named, to set apart a sufficient sum of 
money to realize said sum and to secure the same by a de- 
posit of $10,000 with the William Knabe & Company Manu- 
facturing Company, of Baltimore city, in the name of my 
estate, if the said company will accept the deposit, and at 
the death of Emma I direct said principal sum to go into 
the residue of my estate. 

Second—I give and bequeath to the German Orphan 
Asylum of Baltimore City the sum of $1,000. 

Third—I give and bequeath to the Baltimore Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor the sum 
of $1,000. 

Fourth—I give and bequeath to the Little Sisters of the 
Poor of Baltimore City for their home for aged people in 
Baltimore City the sum of $1,000. 

Fifth—I give and bequeath to Mrs. Caroline Hummel, in 
consideration of her faithful services to my children and 
to my mother, the sum of $1,000. 

Sixth—I give and bequeath to the General German Aged 
People’s Home of Baltimore City the sum of $1,000. 








Seventh—I give and bequeath to the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum of Baltimore City the sum of $500. 

Eighth—I give to the Hebrew Hospital and Asylum As- 
sociation of Baltimore City the sum of $500. 

Ninth—I give and bequeath to the Board of Directors of 
the German Zion School on Gay street, in the City of Balti- 
more, the sum of $1,000, to show my appreciation of the 
work which this institution is and has been doing for the 
furtherance of German education in Baltimore. I would 
request that, if not incompatible with their rules, that they 
grant in consideration of said bequest one or two free 
scholarships, so long as the school may exist, the appoint- 
ment to which shall be made by the pastor of the Inde- 
pendent German Lutheran Zion Church on Gay street, with 
which the school is connected. 

Tenth—lI give to the Maryland Institute for the Promo- 
tion of the Mechanical Arts, for the School of Art and De- 
sign connected therewith, the sum of $1,000. 

Eleventh— Whereas, Thomas Beck, my father-in-law, is 
indebted to me in sundry sums of money, as will appear 
from my books and notes in the hands of William Knabe & 
Co., and memoranda of cash drawn on my account, as 
shown on the books of William Knabe & Co.; and, whereas, 
he has transferred to me his policies of insurance, Nos. 429 
and 53,053, in the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Compary, 
of Newark, N. J., 1 hereby direct my heirs to pay him a 
sum of money, not exceeding $300 a year, during the term 
of his natural life, and if said annual payments, together 
with the sums already advanced by me during my life, 
should amount to more than said policies of insurance yield 
at the death of said Beck, I release his estate from all 
liability for such balance. 

Twelfth—aAll the rest, residue and remainder of my es- 
tate I give to my two sons, Ernest J. Knabe, Jr., and 
William Knabe, to be equally divided between them share 
and share alike. 

Thirteenth—I herewith nominate, constitute and appoint 
my sons, Ernest J. Knabe, Jr., and William Knabe, to be 
the executors of this my last will and testament, and it is 
also my request that neither of my sons shall be required 
to give bond as such executors. 

Fourteenth—In order that the legacies and bequests 
above set forth may be paid intact and freeof the collateral 
inheritance tax, I direct that the entire collateral inheritance 
tax shall be paid out of my estate. 

Witness my hand and seal this 238d day of May, A. D., 
1898. Ernest J. Knazs. [Seal]. 

Signed, sealed, published and declared by Ernest J. 
Knabe, the above named testator, as and for his last will 
and testament in the presence of us, who, at his request, in 
his presence, and in the presence of each other, have here- 
unto subscribed our names as witnesses. 

J. Geo. Koppe.mann, 
N. SCHLICKER, 
J. Forster. 


Baltimore City, ss. : On the 2ist day of April, 1894, came 
J. Geo. Koppelmann and made oath on the Holy Evangely 
of Almighty God that he doth not know of any will or codi- 
cil of Ernest J. Knabe, late of said city, deceased, other 
than the above instrument of writing, and that, he received 
the same from the testator and retained the same in his 
custody until he brought it into court ; that he had made a 
prior will to this, but none subsequent; that the testator 
died on the 17th day of April, 1894. Sworn to in open 
court. Test: Thos. W. Morse, Register of Wills for Bal- 
timore City. 

Baltimore City, ss.: On the 2ist day of April, 1894, came 
J. Geo. Koppelmann, N. Schlicker and J. Forster, the three 
subscribing witnesses to the aforegoing last will and testa- 
ment of Ernest J. Knabe, late of said city, deceased, and 
made oath on the Holy Evangely of Almighty God that they 
did see the testator sign and seal this will ; that they heard 
him publish, pronounce and declare the same to be his last 
will and testament ; that at the time of his so doing he was, 
tothe best of their apprehension, of sound and disposing 
mind, memory and understanding, and that they subscribed 
their names as witnesses to this will in his presence at his 
request, and in the presence of each other. Sworn to in 
open court. Test: Thos, W. Morse, Register of Wills for 
Baltimore City. 

In Baltimore City Orphans’ Court: The court, after hav- 
ing carefully examined the above last will and testament of 
Ernest J. Knabe, late of Baltimore City, deceased, and also 
the evidence adduced as to its validity, orders and decrees, 
this 2ist day of April, 1894, that the same be admitted in 
this court as the true and genuine last will and testament 
of the said Ernest J. Knabe, deceased.—Geo. W. Lindsay, 
Daniel Gans, William F. Edwards. 

State of Maryland (roe Baltimore City, ss.: 1, Thos. 
W. Morse, Register of Wills, and by law keeper of the seal 
and of the records, and of the original papers of the ans’ 
Court for Baltimore City, do hereby certify that the afore- 
going is a true and full copy of the last will and testament 
of Ernest J. Knabe, late of said city, deceased, with the 

$s and probate thereof, taken from Wills Liber I, W, 

, No. 71, Folio No. 528, &c., being ome of the records 
kept in the office of Register of Wills for Baltimore City. 
In testimony whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and 
affix the seal of said court and office, this 28th day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five.—Thos. W. Morse, Register of Wills for Baltimore City. 











NOTICE, 

_—— oe 

This issue of The Musical Courier is twenty- 

four hours late because of Election Day, which 
fell on Tuesday, November 5. 











R. DE VOLNEY EVERETT, one of the best 
known traveling men in the trade, has accepted 
a position with the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 


= 


R. WM. SOHMER, a brother of Mr. Hugo 
Sohmer, was elected Register of New York 
city yesterday by a majority of over 25,000. 


= YY 


HE annual fish dinner of members of the piano 

trade took place on Election Day, the usual day of the 

year of its annual recurrence, at Duntston & Kennely’s, 

Columbus avenue. Mr. Wm. Steinway ofishiated, and he 

and the others ate fish. M. Paderewski was the guest of 

honor, and the following gentlemen were among those who 
were present : 

Mr. Charles H. Steinway, Mr. Frederick Steinway, Mr. N. Stetson, 
Mr. Kari Fink, Mr. H. Gérlitz, Mr. L. Cavalli, Mr. Louis Von Ber- 
nuth, Mr. Rudolph Von Bernuth, Mr. Wm. Mason, Mr. Harty E. 
Freund, Mr. Casper Fechteler, Mr. Frank Fechteler, Mr. H. &. Kreh- 
biel, Mr. W. J. Henderson, Dr. F. Krug, Dr. Pryor, Dr. Robinson, Mr. 
O. Wessell, Baron Yon Huppman, Mr. Daniel Probst, Mr. E. Urchs, 
Mr. Fred Palmer, Mr. Burkhart, Mr. Wm. Silva, Mr. T. Troescher, 
Mr. Wm. Sheldon, Mr. H. W. Schioman, Mr. F. Reitermeister, Mr. 
Chas. Meyer. 

Full particulars of the dinner will be in Mr. Harry E. 
Freund’s weekly, which is the “‘ofishal” organ of the 
event. 














The Besson Case. 
CABLEGRAM published on Friday last states 
that a court in Seville granted the extradition to Lon- 
don of Mrs. Martha Besson, wife of Fontane Besson, a 
musical instrument maker, who does business in London, 
New York, Paris and St. Petersburg. She is charged by 
her husband with having stolen £7,000 from him. 

The Yorkshire Post of October 24 gives the following 
data on this rather interesting subject : 

Madame Besson, who is accused by her husband, the well-known 
musical instrument maker, of having embezzled an enormous sum of 
money, has now been arrested at Malaga, and is expected in London 
this week. 

From further inquiries it appears that when M. Besson recently re- 
turned to London he found that not only had he been completely 
sold up, business and all, but that his wife and daughter, named 
Gabrielle, aged about 16, had disappeared, together with « Spaniard, 
who was a traveler of the firm. An examination of affairs showed 
that the business had in his absence been disposed of and that his 
furniture and household effects to the value of £400 and jewelry of 
the nominal value of about £100 had also been got rid of. In addi- 
tion bonds and Stock Exchange shares were missing. These included 
Goulard shares, certificates for Aquarium shares, valued at £900; 
Chinese six per cent. bonds, valued at £800, and a number of French 
rentes, valued at £4,250. The loss was further increased by the ab- 
sence of the title deeds of the property in the neighborhood of Eus- 
ton square. On October 1 the first news came of the whereabouts 
of Mme. Besson. She was timed to arrive at Barcelona at7 P. M. on 
that day, and the officers were ready to meet her. She did not, how- 
ever, put in an appearance, but arrived unexpectedly at Malaga, ani 
the arrest was effected. Mme. Besson, it is stated, had ; reviously 
eluded the detectives by taking a steamer from a port at the same 
time, having hired a tug to meet her at sea to take her off. 








Mr. Adams Retires. 


R. GEO. C. ADAMS, of the McCammon Piano 

Company, will not travel in their interests for at 

least a year. Mr. Adams, we understand, is in need of 
rest, his health having run down. 








In Town. 
William Bauer, Chicago. 
Chas. Becht, Brambach Piano Company. 
Geo. C. Cox, Pittsburg, Pa. 
W. H. Poole, Boston. 
Geo. C. Adams, Oneonta, N. Y. 
F. W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 
E. P. Mason, Boston. 








—Mr. Felix Kraemer was in Tyler, Tex. on November 2. 

—Mr. Oscar A, Field was expected in Boston yesterday from St. 
Louis. 

—F. M. Hulett, formerly with the Muehifeld & Haynes, is now 
traveling for Jacob Doll. 

—The Chicago Piano Stool Company, of West Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, has confessed judgment for $800 in favor of T. B. Waring. 


—The Chase Brothers Piano Company, of Muskegon, Mich., has 
secured W. B. Mauerman, of 022 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, to rep- 
resent the firm in that city. 

—At the annual meeting of the Dixon Music Company, of Dixon, 
IiL, held last week, F. A. Truman was elected a director for three 
years, The other directors are Robert Anderson and R. A, Rodesch. 
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BOSTON TRADE DINNER. 
> 


HE first dinner of the piano anc organ manu- 


facturers and dealers of Boston was lield on Saturday 
evening at the Parker House. The rooms wsed were up one 
flight of stairs in the back of the house and consisted of a 
large, long room where the tables were laid, with a smaller 
room opening out of it which was used as the reception 
room. This room contained the usual tables, chairs, &c., 
and a New England upright piano. The table was laid for 
fifty people, but there were only about forty-two of the 
seats occupied. The table was decorated with small potted 
plants, with dishes of fruit interspersed and cut flowers 
strewn on the cloth—roses, pinks, small chrysanthemums 
and other flowers in season. The table service was pink 
and white china. Three wines were served—sherry, 
sauterne and champagne. 

About half the gentlemen present wore dress suits. 
MENU. 


Cotuit Oysters. 


Soup. 


Green Turtle. Consommé 4 la Royale. 


Fish. 
Fried Smelts, Se Sauce Tartare. 


Removes. 


Filet of Beef aux Champignons. Roast Young Turkey. 


Entrées. 
Bouchées of Lobster, Newburg. 
Chicken Croquettes, Jardiniére. 
Timbales of Spaghetti, Italienne. 
Apple Fritters Glacé, Cognac. 


Relevé. 
Roman Punch. 
Game. 
Larded Grouse, 
Sweets. Fruits. 
Salted Pecans. 

Among those seated at the tables were George H. Chick- 
ering, J. N. Merrill, P. H. Powers, C. C. Harvey, Alex. 
Steinert, Edward P. Mason, Handel Pond, J. Harry Estey, 
Edward W. Davis, S. A. Gould, E. N. Kimball, Henry F. 
Miller, E. Miller, H. L. Mason, E. N. Kimball, Jr., E. W. 
Tyler, J. W. Cheney, W. A. Harvey, Mr. Norris, Chas. R, 
Putnam, F. L. Young, W. H. Ivers, J. B. Cook, C. D. Blake, 
C. D. Blake, Jr., G. A. Gibson, C, W. Smith, F. D. Irish, 
Mr. Seabury, William Steinert, B. F. Owens, Mr. Dunbar, 
Geo. Hutchings, G. H. ,Cummings, M. A. Marks, Mr. 
Wilton, Mr. Hume, A. G. Mason, F. Wentworth, Geo. B. 
Kelly, Mr, Dayfoot. 

Dinner was served promptly at 6:30 and coffee and cigars 
were served at 8:10. Then the next twenty minutes were 
devoted to conversation. 

At half-past 8 o'clock the meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Chickering. None of the speeches were prepared 
beforehand. 

In his opening address Mr. Chickering congratulated 
them upon the satisfactory number in attendance, hoped it 
portended permanent organization, deprecated his own in- 
ability as achairman and speaker, and ended by proposing 
the following toast: ‘‘To good fellowship, general pros- 
perity and better acquaintance.” 

J. N. Merrill was called upon to speak, but said that he 
had supposed that his duties ended when he had assigned 
the gentlemen to their positions at the table. He felt that 
he was so small a manufacturer he had better be seen and 
not heard. ; 

Mr. P. H. Powers, who was called upon as the best story 
teller in the trade, said he had never told a story in his life, 
but always the truth. He advocated congeniality and 
good fellowship, and he compared the New York and Chi- 
cago trade associations with the tardy efforts toward or- 
ganization in Boston. 

Mr. Harry Mason then advocated an association, and 
made a motion that a permanent one be formed, which 
was seconded by Mr. Alexander Steinert. Question 
being put, it was a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Harry Mason then moved that ‘* Mr, Chickering and 
the dinner committee be permanent officers for one year, 
that they have charge of all the matters appertaining tothe 
forming of the association, and that another dinner be 
given shortly at which the committee should report.” 

Mr. E. N. Kimball then asked that those present should 


Black Duck. 


Olives. 
Coffee. 





be given a chance to state the object of such an asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. P. H. Powers thought also that it would be wise to 
canvass the subject, but presumed that it was to the pro- 
duction of good fellowship and the correction of abuses, 
and hoped an association would be formed. 

Motion being called for, Mr. Alexander Steinert sug- 
gested that Mr. George H. Chickering be elected president, 
but that the balance of the dinner committee be voted for 
singly. Motion seconded, and Mr. Chickering was unani- 
mously elected and three hearty cheers were given. 

Edward F. Davis, Edward P. Mason, John N. Merrill, 
Handel Pond, Willard A. Vose, Henry F. Miller and 
Alexander Steinert were all elected unanimously, except- 
ing Mr. Vose. 

Mr. Miller suggested that the committee should con- 
stitute nine, adding the names of Mr. W. A. Vose and Mr. 
Chandler W. Smith in a spirit of harmony. This was not 
received with approval, so the suggestion was dropped. 

Mr. Chandler W. Smith followed with a few remarks. 

Mr. Norris told a couple of pleasant stories which enli- 
vened the meeting. 

Mr. Henry F. Miller's speech was the chef d'auvre of the 
evening. After thanking the president for calling upon 
him to speak, he said he thought that it was very gratifying 
that the trade was so thoroughly represented and that a 
trade representing so much wealth and importance should 
have a permanent organization, that they might have a 
voice in the Board of Trade in Boston and receive the rec- 
ognition they merited, He congratulated the Boston trade 
that through the dull and perilous times of the last few 
years there had been no flinching in the ranks of the trade 
and that they had all weathered the storm in excellent con- 
dition, He hoped that as soon as the organization had 
been perfected they would have an opportunity to return 
the courtesies extended by the members of the trade 
associations of New York and Chicago. 

He cited among the good results effected by the New 
York association the establishing of the international 
pitch, which he considered one of the grandest things that 
had transpired in the trade. He believed that in the form- 
ing of an association many vital points of universal interest 
could be discussed and eventually accomplished, purifying 
the ethics of the trade and dissolving the petty differences 
that now exist. } 

Mr. Norris, again rising, thought :t was a lamentable 
fact that the Boston piano trade had ‘been in existence for 
seventy-two years without an organization, but he hoped 
that this initial meeting would be the forerunner of a pros- 
perous association. 

Mr. Handel Pond was called upon, and in behalf of the 
committee thanked the gentlemen present for responding 
so fully to the invitation to the dinner. 

Mr.H.L. Mason then made a motion thanking the commit- 
tee for bringing about the meeting and for their services, 
which was heartily indorsed. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball thought that good results might be 
attained by concerted movement, and that in organization 
they would be largely able to overcome the evils existing 
in the trade. 

Mr. E. P. Mason followed in the same vein, and added 
that, although the committee might have made some mis- 
takes, it had done its best and hoped that the gratifying 
results evinced at the meeting would indorse its actions. 

Mr. Alexander Steinert, being called upon, said that he 
was not a manufacturer, but a dealer, but he believed that 
the association would bring about many reforms in selling, 
such as the regulating of the commissions to teachers, the 
consignment of goods and the transportation of instru- 
ments, in which Boston suffered more than any other large 
city, citing that the large dealer or manufacturer who had 
1,000 or 1,500 instruments shipped over the railroads com- 
ing into Boston had to pay as much per instrument as the 
dealer who only had one a month. He complimented the 
association for having as its president a man of such high 
character and sterling integrity as Mr. Chickering. _ 

Mr. Chickering thanked Mr. Steinert for the compliment 
and expressed his gratification that the trade had always 
thought so highly of his father, Jonas Chickering, and be- 
lieved that to the reflected honor was largely due the 
courtesy he had been shown. 


Mr. Henry F. Miller, after a little visionary sketch of the’ 


possibilities of the plato trade in the West, asked: ** Are 





we to go on putting up our money year after year to sup- 
port the trade journals that expose to the world the cost of 
construction of our different instruments, giving to the 
public that which should be our own private property !” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Miller’s speech, Mr. E. W. 
Tyler started to leave the room, but there were cries of 
‘** Stop him, stop him ?” 

Mr. Hutchings, the only representative of the pipe organ 
industry present, made a short speech and further agitated 
the subject of transportation, and hoped this question would 
receive the early attention of the association. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Seavey, of the Steinert firm, 
the meeting was adjourned at 9:50, all present expressing 
themselves as highly gratified at the success of this first 
dinner. 





A Decker Testimonial. 
ESSRS, FRANK MECKEL & CO., of 342 
Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio, have this to say 
regarding the Decker Brothers pianos ; 

We are sometimes asked by purchasers why we recommend them 
to buy a Decker Brothers piano in preference to any other, and we 
herewith submit the reasons which we believe to be sufficient for 
always placing the Decker first and foremost. 

Through a long term of years Messrs. Decker Brothers have con- 
sistently carried out their policy of making only the best pianos, be- 
lieving that every good piano sold will sell others of the same make, 
and that the best advertisement of a piano is one that has been sold 
and is giving satisfaction to the purchaser. By faithfully acting on 
this belief during the entire history of their house, Decker Brothers 
have placed themselves in the front rank of reputable manufacturers 
and have given their pianos a reputation that is the envy of all com- 
petitors. 


Words of Praise for the Liszt Organ. 


To Mason & on & Hamlin. 








ENTLEMEN—The Liszt organ that you sent to 
Gr the Yarmouth Camp Meeting Association at my re- 
quest was the best instrument ever used on that platform. 
For solo work, as well as chorus work, 1 know of nothing 
to equal the Liszt organ. It seemed like an orchestra in 
its effect. Very truly yours, Gxo. E. Dunsar, 

Chorister Y. M. C. A. 
STOUGHTON, Mass. 








A Strich & Zeidler Grand. 


INCE the beginning of last March a parlor 
grand piano has been in process of construction in the 
Strich & Zeidler piano factory in Harlem. 

Mr. Strich and Mr. Zeidler have both been very reticent 
regarding this matter, preferring to wait until the instru- 
ment was completed and ready for inspection before mak- 
ing any public comment on it. This completion was real- 
ized on Saturday last, and their most sanguine anticipa- 
tions have been realized in the really good piano which is 
entirely the result of the firm’s skill and ambition. 

The case is 6 feet long and symmetrical, and is on the 
line of the most modern model. The mechanical parts are 
handsomely finished and of thoroughly approved material. 
Of course perfection in the tonal quality is what has been 
worked for, and many weeks of labor have been given to 
what has resulted in the developing of an unusually well 
draughted scale. The tone through the middle register is 
mellow and sympathetic, the treble is clear and brilliant, 
and both middle register and treble are well sustained by 
a round string bass. All parts seem to have been care- 
fully regulated to harmonize, and it cannot be said that 
one portion of the scale is better than the other. 

The breaks have been skillfully concealed, and from the 
highest note down to the lowest the tone is even and 
smooth. . 

Strich & Zeidler are both expert workmen in tone and 
action regulating, and this piano has been the object of 
their most careful attention from its inception, and they 
are naturally proud and happy at the success of their ef- 
forts. They certainly have a beautiful instrument, and the 
prediction is ventured that their grands will occupy a posi- 
tion in the musical instrument world which will satisfy 
their highest ambition. 

The first grand was shipped on Monday to Atlanta, Ga., 
Exposition, to be placed in the building with their upright 
pianos. Several more grands in fancy veneers are in course 
of construction. 








P, oo Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Mesers. Chickering & Sons. 





ilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and-T 


Street, New York. 
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HOW TO EAT. 





PEWTERTOWN, Jew Nersey, November 3. 


Dear Musical Courier : 
OU must really excuse me for sending you only 
a short extract of Jake Fake’s speech at the late ban- 
quet, but the most of it was lost by the stenographer, and 
the complete speech goes into everlasting oblivion, where 
really the whole of it should have gone. Jake, however, 
remained in good humor because he had spoken so much of 
himself ; when he makes himself the leading subject it is 
always of interest to himself, no matter how much it may 
cake on the stomachs of the rest of mankind. 
You know, of course, that Jake is a great eater. He can 
tell you the name of every brand of wine by looking at the 
label on the bottle. He is what they call in France a 
gourmand ala gazzame, which means here, if I am not 
mistaken, a big eater who loves to have others pay for him. 
His eating experience beats anything I have ever run 
across outside of Jake’s own gall, which is herculean, but 
diaphanous. He is getting upa series of accounts of his 
‘‘Great Dinners with Great Men ” and has given me proof 
sheets to take home for my wife to make up menus for our 
home. I send some to you now for perusal and study. 
Take some home. 


Dinner with the Earl of Sweetbread, 

We were seated at a table in the Sewer Club, facing at 
that time Park lane, where it meets Houndsditch, the Earl 
in a gray surtout, and I in a lovely Prince Albert, with 
trousers to match, and no watch or chain. I kept the latter 
in their usual place, to redeem them at the proper time. 
The Earl, novice though he was, asked me to order the 
dinner, knowing that I was an authority on stomach, and 
let me tell my gentle reader what I, as an adept, ordered. 

I gave the waiter the order naturally. 

Oysters. 





Oysters with Oysters. 
Wet Soup a la Rain. 
Fish Scales on Forks. 


False Teeth A la Cocotte. 





Horse Hair Cutlets. 





Roast Spider Tongues, Cob Web Sauce. 





Cheese It. 


Coffee and Sardines. 





Cigar Stumps. 





The Earl was delighted. As I gave the wine order, too, 
I ordered beer first ; then brandy and soda; then soda and 
brandy ; then a bottle of ink. Subsequently we had real 
claret and a dash of burgundy in it. We topped off with 
Lacunia Christie and small brandy duplicated six times. I 
was found next morning on Whitechapel road, near the 
brick foundry, with one of my cuffs in my trousers pocket 
and the other on one side of my neck. I walked home, 
which was only a five minutes’ walk, and never paid my 
rentof the room upto thisday. The Earl is a delightful 
companion. 

Dinner with Gladstone. 

Among my most intimate acquaintance is a man who 
once saw Gladstone at a distance in a hansom, or at least 
he thought it was Gladstone, because the man was sup- 


me to dine with him once on a curb in Tottenham Court 
Road. Our menu was as follows: 


Oyster Shells. 
Pie, 





Hazel Nuts 
Bread 4 la Stale, 
Cucumber Peel, Dried. 
Wind Cakes. 
Coffee Sandwich. 








Pipes. 

Of course, you all know Mr. Gladstone’s features ; thou- 
sands of lithographs, prints, engravings, &c., &c., are to be 
seen which show how he looks. That's the way he looked 
when we had that dinner. 


Dinner with Jack the Ripper. 

Being intimately acquainted with all the literary authori- 
ties in London I naturally also met the scientists from, the 
celebrated surgeon Jack the Ripper down. I was really 
once taken for him after both of us had reached our popu- 
larity. This great man, after one of his greatest opera- 
tions, invited me to one of his choice dinners. A police- 
man in civilian’s uniform sat at the table adjoining ours. 
I could tell it was a policeman because he was constantly 
watching me. This was the Bill of Fare: 

Tripe, still warm. 


(Esophagus Soup. 


Kidneys 4 la fourchette. 











Lips on toast (Hare), 
Animalcule Fritters. 





Roast Liver. 
Red Head Cheese. 


Milk. 


Mr. Ripper is an epicurean; so am I, and we enjoyed 
ourselves hugely. We drank saliva, one of the most cele- 
brated brands, I can taste it yet. Very old too, let me 
tell you it was, not bottled. 


Dinner with Daniel F. Beatty. 

At the time when Daniel was prosperous I was his great 
friend ; after he got into trouble I drifted away from him. 
That’s my usual way, even with myself. Daniel had the 
habit of running up from Washington, New Jersey, every 
now and then just to learn how to eat by inviting me to 
dinner at Del's, and paying for it. He was flush in those 
days, and I always managed to get some boodle from him 
besides, I knew I could never be of any help to him, but I 
easily made him think so. Just before both of us busted 
the latest time (not the last time, for I shall bust again, you 
of course know) Daniel wired me to meet him in the even- 
ing at Del's. I knew what it meant, and I ordered the din- 
ner in advance. Although Daniel was virtually already 
busted, it was known to a few only, but one of those hap- 
pened to be at Del's, and gave the proprietor a wink. 

We sat down, but soon a gentleman in a dress suit 
walked up to us and told us that the dinner had to be paid 
for in advance, and that only after payment would the 
order be executed. Daniel hadn’t a cent with him. Of 
course you know I seldom have any. There we were. I 
append the fare that night : 


Two crackers. 


Daniel liked it immensely. We enjoyed ourselves im- 


Dinner with Henry Irving. 

You know it was I who really made Henry Irving what 
he is to-day. Not an actor, for no one takes him for one, 
but in one sense I made his reputation. The secret is this: 
He punctiliously avoided me, and that fixed him socially 
and otherwise. Some years ago I accidentally walked into 
one of those Ow] Wagons called the Wayside Inn. There 
is one at A/era/d square, and others all over town now. 
When I got in I found a playbill of Henry Irving, part of 
which had been used to wrap up sandwiches. Henry Irv- 
ing! Magnetic name for me. I knew that he never would 
appreciate the meal I ate that night. It was exceedingly 
select : 

One rusk, 
One waffle, 
No coffee. 

The generous proprietor, noticing my bashful attitude 
and the shine on me clothes, offered me a haif a peanut, but 
I accepted it. Would that Irving had not left so soon ; 
but then his London engagements, you know ! 


These are some of Jake Fake's dinner experiences, 
and there are few men to-day who can show up so little 
after claiming so much. That is one of the great ad- 
vantages of being such a dining genius. Jake was telling 
me some time ago that he could remember the time vividly 
when he had nothing to eat at all, but that that never in- 
terfered with his telling lies right along. He calls it the 
alliance of emptiness with morality. He has pronceived 
ideas of a socialistic tendency. His system of commune is 
based upon the theory that if everybody would pay him all 
he needs he could eat all the time, but the only curse asso- 
ciated with that would be found in his lack of time, 
which alone would prevent him from writing his eating 
experience. 

Then Jake is deliciously reminiscent. He actually 
swears upon it that he was born different from most of us 
piano men. We were all borm on acertain day or night, 
but he wasn’t born at all. He was found, and his family 
was the first that reached him, and thereupon claimed him. 
Most of the family subsequently regretted this, but it was 
too late. He had had time by that time to borrow, and 
every member of the family soon learned what that meant. 
When his family finally got tired he started in to borrow 
from strangers, but as soon as he got acquainted with them 
well enough to call them by their front names they stopped _ 
loaning to him, all except piano and organ men. They are 
the only ones that continue to keep it up. They ought 
really to continue this right along. He is such a source of 
amusement to them that they ought to pay for the periodi- 
cal circuses, for that, after all, is all there is to his periodical 
periodicals. 

Jake is a highly intellectual personage. Iam afraid you 
don’t appreciate him at his full value, particularly when 
heis full. There is something about Jake's intellect that 
is amazing. Just think of putty! You know putty is 
elastic, you can pull and stretch and flatten it out, and after 
a while it gets hard and brittle and it crumbles, That's the 
way with Fake’s intellect; it is hard and brittle and it 
crumbles to pieces all at acrack. I have seen Jake stand 
on his feet and think. It looked like thinking. His face 
would become sombre and dense and around his brow you 
could see a haze of mist,a mirage of mire, intellectual 
mire, you know! 

Then you know, of course, that Jake is very poetic ; in 
fact in his own opinion Shakespeare cuts no ice at all ; 








posed to wear a Gladstone bag. This gentleman invited 


mensely watching the guests smoke delicious cigars. 


just one of his neat little fads. Nothing dangerous about 
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effects can be produced 
this attachment. 


GEO. 


AND SANGAMON STREET, 


[The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 





with best musicians who have 


heard and tried it. 
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it, but beautiful. Zt isn’t every man, you know, who thinks 
he is greater than Shakespeare, but Jake was always of that 
opinion. Some years ago, when 1 met him at Kalamazoo, 
where he made speeches at dime museums introducing the 
artists, he told me one evening after one of the shows that 
if he could get a Boston, New York or Dallas publishing 
house to issue only the first volume of his poems the firm 
would bust, but his fortune would be made. At that time 
he gave me some of his poems, and a few are sent herewith. 
See the first : 










To My Pockersoox. 
Time and again I’ve filled you up, 
Yet always are you empty; 
Is it because you've filled me up? 
For I, too, am so empty. 








Chorus— 





Empty, empty, empty let us be, 
We're always full or empty ; 
It’s surely because it’s we, 
The piano men are tired— 
Why shouldn’t they be so? 
So let’s fill up, fill up again, 
For empty we soon shall be. 

Jake said a publisher once sprained his foot after reading 
that book ; he just missed Jake as he made a break for the 
door. Jake said to me: ‘Say, if that man would have 
landed on me I would have been obliged to eat my break- 
fast off the mantle piece for at least two weeks.” Jake's 
masterpiece, which, he says, has frequently been declared 
by him to excel anything Shakespeare ever writ, is a poem 
dedicated to Amor, the god of love. It is, of course, called 
Love, and requires the position due to so many great 
Lyrics. I ask permission herewith to reprint it: 






















Love. 






My darling girl is fond of noodle, 
I love her verbena breath ; 

In contrast to her, with me it’s beodle, 
And yet I love her to death. 






Among her pets is a very neat poodle ; 
I love him, for I love her. 

Yet more than poodle I do love boodle 
What is love without love—r? 







Noodle, poodle, poodle, noodle, 
I love you both and more; 

Yet noodle, poodle, and poodle, noodle, 
Boodle I do adore. 









More. 
JAKE FAKE, 





(Signed) 






Jake had that poem copyrighted, but forgot to put the 
fee for the Librarian of Congress into the application, so 
it ’s vitiated and you can print it. If you do, please send me 
alotof papers. I want tosend them to my wife's relatives 
and other people I love so much. Jake's going to write a 
new play now. He had so much success talking about his 
first play, which went all to smash the first night it was 
first played out, that he is going to write another. 
This one is to be called: ‘‘ True Sterility,” or my ‘In- 
dividual Milky Way.” This refers especially to the people 

















he has milked. Then he has a long comedy ready (soon) 
in which the episodes of his life constitute the focus. It 
will be called‘‘ The Printer's Ninth Demand,” or *‘ Death 
on the Press.” This stops suddenly, breaks off as it were, 
and the hero skips. 

Another piece is called ‘‘ A Dream off the Coast.” This 
represents four men and a boy in a sunken boat just as the 
curtain rises. One of the four men smokes. The others 
and the boy have no cigars or pipes. Jake is the hero. He 
is dressed like a woman, because he must represent a flee- 
ing debtor. Inthe next act nothing happens. The hero, 
Pelegaser Porcine, runs away with another heiress who is 
acash girlin a wet goods store. Her father-in-law and a 
dozen other relatives come to board with him. A bailiff 
appears and they all take trips across the Continent. 

In the next or last act we reach the Pacific. Jake says 
he is the first man to introduce the Pacificin a drama. A 
mutiny arises and no one leaves for the unknown place 
where Captain Kidd's treasure is buried. The hero dies on 
a sandy beach and as he has nothing on his person to iden- 
tify him he is taken to Potter’s Field. As there is no fourth 
act everybody goes out, but most of them ask at the ticket 
office to have their money refunded. They cannot get 1t. 
Jake's royalties consumed it all. He has a cash balance of 
$2.03 in bank now, but he don’t know it. 


Yours, M. T. Poccer. 








Norris & Hyde Transposing Keyboard 
Piano. 





(By Norris & Hyde.) 





Two ImporTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN PIANOS. 
W* do not claim to make the best piano in the 

world. What we do claim is to manufacture an 
instrument both mechanically and musically the equal of 
any, and to have added improvements which, other things 
being equal, make our piano more to be desired than others 
—even those of equal grade. 

OUR PATENT TRANSPOSING KEYBOARD. 

This improvement is a movable keyboard, which trans- 
poses a full chromatic octave. By its use the performer, 
while playing the same keys, or the music as written, is 
enabled to transpose 1t into any other key by the slightest 
effort, and in a second of time, the keyboard being shifted 
by a simple mechanism, with a lever within easy reach of 
the performer while sitting at the piano, 

The keyboard may be immediately set so the pitch will 
be in unison with the singer’s voice, or with the violin or 
any instrument, and is therefore highly suitable for use, 
not only in private homes, but also in churches, concert 
halls and theatres. 

The capacity for remaining in tune is not affected in the 
slightest degree, and the mechanism is of so simple a 
character that there is absolutely no liability of its derange- 
ment or of its getting out of order, nor is the action 
affected in any way. 

This —_— invention enables vocalists to practice any 





music not written for their particular compass, thus open- 
ing up an entirely new field of delightful study. 

For teachers of voice our piano when once seen becomes 
an indispensable convenience. All songs need be kept only 
in one key for all the different voices, thus making quite a 
saving in the annual cost of music. Then again, the great 
amount of classical solos, including arias and recitatives 
from the standard operas and oratorios, which are written 
in but one key, can be used to assist in the training of 
other voices than those whose compass reaches the ex- 
tremes of pitch often occurring in this class of music. 
Other advantages innumerable present themselves the 
more one contemplates the subject, until the teacher of 
voice wonders how his profession has managed so long 
without this great invention. 

But not only in public places and for professional people 
are the advantages of this improvement apparent. In 
every home the greater part of the use for pleasure or rec- 
reation to which the piano is put is for accompaniment to 
the voice. In every instance where the family or friends 
get together to have a little singing some song is found to 
be too high or too low for the singer’s vocal range, and 
much embarrassment results. With our piano no such diffi- 
culty ever occurs. If the song be too high, move the key- 
board down ; if too low, move it up. A small indicator in 
plain sight shows exactly how it is to be placed. 

OUR PATENT NON-SQUEAKING PEDAL ACTION. 

In addition to having made the piano a perfect accom- 
panying instrument, we have succeeded in absolutely elim- 
inating the greatest annoyance in all pianos—the squeak- 
ing pedals. Everyone who has ever used a piano has been 
annoyed time out of mind with this grievance. All this is © 
entirely done away with in the Norris & Hyde piano. 
Other manufacturers have made futile attempts in this di- 
rection, but our instrument contains the only perfect non- 
squeaking pedal action in existence. 

In addition to the foregoing invaluable points of peculiar 
merit in these pianos please note the following : 

OUR SCALE 
has been perfected by over a quarter century of improve- 
ment, at the hands of the most skillful scientific workmen, 
until 

THE QUALITY OF TONE 

1s pure, deep and sympathetic, of great volume and strength, 
possessing a singing quality peculiarly its own, and admi- 
rably adapted to the voice. 

WARKANTY, 

All Norris & Hyde pianos are guaranteed against any 
defects appearing in either workmanship or material. A 
copy of the guaranty appears on the last page of the cata- 


logue. 
IN CONCLUSION, 


While the foregoing brief description gives a partial idea 
of the many advantages of our transposing keyboard, 
our non-squeaking pedal action, and of the high grade of 
piano we make, the instruments themselves must be seen 
to be fully appreciated ; and we invite the most critical in- 
spection of all professional people and all prospective piano 
purchasers. Respectfully, Norris & Hype 





2249 to 2261 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
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BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave. 
Factory: 600, 602, 308 & 606 Clybourn ‘se., 
CHICAGO. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOB. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO,., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G3” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 








THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED, 


ADDRESS _ FRANE H.ESROP. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCHE AISsSTIANMR WN. YF. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 


OBMICAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 














THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.. 


dmg Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


paiee 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
a CHICAGO, ILL. 

















NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 























471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Senp tor Our New CaATALocue, 


PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nave’ YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OELIOAG|GO. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


THE CELEBRATED ADAM SCHAAF, 


STEGER P/ANQS| MANUFACTURER OF PIANos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
Containing the Techniphone Attachment. OFFICE AND SALES200M; 
STEGER & CoO.., 


276 WEST MADISON ST., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. CHICAGO, Irak. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 


Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il). 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N, Union St., seiiealad i. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—— MADE BY-— 


THE SINGER PIANO C@., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 








All mail should be sent te the affice. 
Send for Catalogue.—aiim. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
OBRIOCAGO. IXsTs. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


——~ MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Received Hi a Award at the United States 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, Bilin, 


tennial 4 Highest a1 1876, 
1853. PIANOS 1895. Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
——ae —_—— ieee - 


wet d on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
tixquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
GRAND axpD UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & 00. PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory; 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 











KRANICH & BACH Grand, Sannd Upright 


. PIANOS. 

















44TH St. and Brooke AY6., 
NEW YORK. 
Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 

















Send Business Card for Our 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 


x + + Interchangeable Cylinder 
Musical Boxes. 


JUST ISSUBD. 








J ACOT 


~emeee__ 39 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


& SON. 





S. S. STEWART, “= FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


a 

SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 

. 
STORE AND FACTORY 


221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















_ derome Thibouville-Lamy & Co., 


LONDON. SYDNEY. NEW YORE. 
Largest and Oldest House in Europe. Three Factories, 1,000 Men, 


ARTS LUTHERIE-VIRTOOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 


Celebrated Ex. Silk Strings No. 1145 and Russian Gut Strings No. 705. 


Sample Gut String furnished free on application. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


GRANDINI MANDOLINS, 


The best Mandolins for Tone, Justness and Easy Playing. 


Band Instruments, Metronomes, Etc. 


35 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 























Write for Catalogue. 





POLLTER'S TROMBONES |Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

. The trombones cf the 
frm ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
Fone, eas construction, purity of 

= even gening in 

tions, as well as sure 

,~o of the slide. 
USTAV HEROLD, 

Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 

(retired), 

formerly trombone pla er at the 

Royal Academy of Music of 

Berlin. 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 aT 





OTT GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
© POLLTER & CO.. Leipziz, Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Meaninneee wim Wy theaqhnowiedgadiy beet Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
SLIDE TROMBONES, chestras, Illustrated price list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser” Instrumen's enjoy especial 








as well as Cornets, ee Horns, Tenor favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. as well as their elegant and correct style, 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


. Dp MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co.,’?*gagesree*", 


LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. 


200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IU. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 











with Perfectly Even Scale 
iS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 


0) 


ESTABLISHED-1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


S@" SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 








ORGAN PIPES. 


Weed and Metal. . . " Flue and Reed. «." .’ . Voice or Unveiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
S440EL. PIERGE, Hetablished 1847. READING, MASG, 











THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


THE - VOCALION ORGAN. 


i The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
“i this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


i) THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
=, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 


isn. 


lanes 


Bear SELLING 


y 
Yee se 





f 
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Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y.- 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORIES: Southern Boulevard, E _- E, 1%th Sts,, 
Trinity Ave.: 402, 404, 406, 408 E! 30th 

WAREROOMS: 113 E. 14th St. 

MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 134th Sts., 
Trinity Ave. 


New Work. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices. 
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CTRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 80 TENTH AVENUE, 
New York. 





57 LITTLE WEST 12rn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181TH STREET, 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


prices moveraTe AND §Q,000 MADE’ every wstaument 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY WARRANTED. 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizapetH Street ) 


THE CHLABRATED GORDON GUITAR. 











FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 








* * 
Send Superior 
for in 
both Tone 
Illustrated nad 
Catalogue Finish. 
* * 


‘ The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| WASLE & CO,, =~ 


| GRAND, SQUARE AND cet 


| Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., Naw YoRsz.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 








The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliabie instruments 
used by all first-c Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


MR. e. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J.. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the i is well aware of the superior 
merits | the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 
ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYVING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 

























Our attachinent can be og em to any Piano. 
Uses small indestructible Music Rolis. 

No clumsy, Sea es music drawer. 

Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 
Catalogues and prices furnished. 





——THE—— 


iin,’ MAJESTIC PIANO 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


E THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEVvYVT YORE. 


JARDINE & SON,| CARL BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, BUILDER OF 


uno omuce (Church Organs, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. 














GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y. 
4 panei: St. George’s Ch. 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E.Ch, 
N. Yd; Pith Ave. Pree 
Ch., N.Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 4; 5 Eo Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 8; and Pitts. 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 















Cy yyy yyYyYyYYYeY 


Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


CUSTAY ROTH, 
Albert Str., 
Markneukirchen, 
Germany. 
OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY. ... 


























Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 























BROPs BHROSB., 


24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers with a 


COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 








YORE, PA. On the most favorable terms, and guarantee wh 
aun. tection in territory. Address KOPS BROS., 24 
ee Tot ee and 26 Adams Street, Chicago, 








OTTO H. REICHELT,. 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 
in only the 
best of work- 
manship and 
of the best 
material at 


the as, ov 


prices. 

self- ssastitec. 

tured wren 
Any st 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








WwrarIohortD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 


desired wi ee Guaranteed in ae fifth. Acknowledged the 
made accord- | best in the best Best quality of Violin Strings 
ing to descrip- A a G Silver 





Export of | 2’4Vs of 30, #73 25. $5.50. 87.28. Dow, 83.60 
jeichelt's SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
Accordzithers. | RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 














” THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 2TA NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. | 
¢ —_ 3 


—-t+—-APPEAIL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?4e 


Nos. 34 & 3S¢ UN PN les tome on Mal PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cer. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


Is THE 
BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 


TO-DAY. 


where we are not represented, 
Catalogue, &c., free. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIBA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica, 


Can be bandied by 
every body without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportabie. 


Lewpziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,** 
LEIPZIG, 


Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 





ra 





ws ARADEY PY 


AND THE CHOICE oF 


AMERICAN ROYALTY. 


- 


urer. 





J 





NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cut 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address ali Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fim AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.#& 








— aR 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


weep Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


510 & 512 West 36th st 
Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
FELT CLOTH 
ROBT. M. WEBB, ‘rcc’roxcurwas. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion's French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


[SAAG COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St , Bast River 
WEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1869. 





Kahot & Uhimana, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J Harwowtas ano Binooucous, 


- ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
oe” PRIME QUALITY QNLY. PRICP LISTS FREE. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


BE. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


GP 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
qre unsurpassed. 


36 East 4th 81, 


_—— TT! 


UNION 
SQUARE, 


ORGANS. 


Correspondence 
‘with the Trade 
solicited. 


EP 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


New York Gity, 





CC 


_, 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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STAIB PIANO ACTION WEE. C0, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


® PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE . 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HE. LER & CO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GoLp MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANO®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO., A¢°*'* ‘°" Uniee eos e ey RuasH AVEsGuioaGe: YORK: 











Have you seen OUT 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Met NOt, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


y), 


° 


@ 





1945 Park Avenue, New 
Branch Offices | 269 Dearborn Cc 


ce Detroit, Mich 





VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 







Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 

1016 Chestnut PAUL STARK 

Street, , 
Philadelphia. nami ” hie 
GEO. BAUE 
pe WARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMARY, 

Send for Catalogue. and PHILADELPHIA, PA., 0. 8. A 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 











LYON, POTTER & ©O., Western Agents, < 
174 and 176 W Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pacific Coast 


, SAN CISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M, STEINERT & SONS OO., New England Agents, 

¢ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANOFACTORERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 


WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 
PVPIAN Os. 


258 & 260 WABASH: AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BAUS PIANO CO.,, 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeToRY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEVVT’ YORE. 








The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








—TH nH 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFPONRTE 


Wiiiram ‘Tonk & Bro., 
26 


New York, 
New York Factory: 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


Heresurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. Warren Sr., 





AAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFAOTURERS OF - - 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AAS 


FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos,  Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


Pr Ov@® 
MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO.. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
TT TY yy 


S{ & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











A PIANO CHAIRS 
and STOOLS. 


. /, 
s\ \s'\1 My 
a x \ ? $4 - 
~ ya ft 4 


} _e— 
= ear 
PLANOS ORGARS 


NEW PATENTED 


- THE 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 2 Sree 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. oF 
IT GIVES YOU, witha ep pe 


and with- 
out lotactoring: a particle hthe itself, 
ZITHER, PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


instrument 
IMITATE THE HARP, 

aay bor aa MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

MUSIC X and BAGPIP is also A 

PERFECT PRA ECLA Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 

fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 


CTIC without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 

Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


tone, if desired. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 





GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.8, A. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK, 








R. W. Tanner & Son M-ce 


MANUFACTURE 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = 4» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








reba AIT) 


p be y 
A awranl (A 
2 “ey Tt 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSEL! NIGKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTION». 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NEW YoRB. . =. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
RsSsEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


} \ | CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


iS Piano Haraweare, 
Ate SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 








iN 
[> . ) 
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‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


©o PINLADELPIVA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR’ 








WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 

4 and Printing, 

Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
—_— perfect and quickest 
ae execution; liberal 
= =— ~ 
f . conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANR 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


326 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 
















HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
instruments 
and Strings. 


Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 

Duerer 
Violins. 
Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indcrsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





Cvs 





1 SORMER 


PIANOS. 


a genuine ‘“SoumeER Piano.” 


_ We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer P1ano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


dealers or agents. 


respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board. 





On, a cS 
eo He" sonmet 0% 
Tr. FIRM TO AOD, 

RADE MARK 


SOHnMER c& CoO., 149-155 Hast 14th st. New york. 
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STHINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: N 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., . Y. 


Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


te son 


A 


Cara No. 8,117. World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIN. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
a 


READS: 


machine. 
(Signed) 





K. BUENZ. President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


t@" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


STARR PLANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








y, 


fi 


